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Rock Bottom) 


on the Very Best 


Steel Roofing 


Ever Made, 


This is positively the greatest roof- Fy 
ing proposition ever made. Be- 
fore you invest in new roof cover- 
ing, siding or ceiling, first learn 
about the one best—by far the 
~ st from every viewpoint,and 

apes Take no chances. 
Get “iwards’ Freight Prepaid 
offers and note the big saving 


EDWARDS pe bh et nae | 
Tightcote ReoSteelShingles LATE 


actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
mary roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
proof, fire-proof, rust-proof,and guar- 
anteed lightning-proof. Anyonecan 
lay it.rightover old shinglesif you like 


impossible To Rust 
Edges and Nall Holes 


Every sheet of Edwards’ Galvan- 
ized Stcel Shingles, Roofing, Sidi 
Ceiling or finish is oxtra eo ? ~ 
vanized, picee ata tim 
elusive TIGHTCOTE 
cess after sheet has 

dresquared. Side and edges are 
a heavily galvanized eer aas. 
Means no weak ots to rust or 
By means of Edwards’ 
locking Deviee (sce Giectvetionh a all 
— — 


. ails are driven through 
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etal only -no exposure—no beaks. 


Garage $69.50 
Wide variety, many styles 
sizes of Portable. Fireproof 
Metal Garages, 
up Lowest a, ever 
aa Postal brings FREE 
6i-page Gurage Catalog 


FREE Rosfing Book 
Edwards’ Reo Steel Clus- 
ter Shingles, V-Crimped, JO 
Corrugated Standing Seam 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing direct to you at ‘ 
tom’’ factory today for Aaa at roe PREP Rib 
OFFER on the lowest prices 
ever made for World's "Best 
Roofing, Free Samples and 
Roofing Book No. 4256 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
4306-4356 Pike St., 
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WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ROOFING 


inter- 
focking De vice, 
pe eting nail 

read from 

weather— 
makiny rocf 
absolute- 
ly water 
tight. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
THE EDWARDS mFG. Co., 
4306-4356 Pike St., Cincinnati 
Please send FREE samples, 4y at 
Worid’s Greatest 


Address... .ccccccccccsccccccs oeeeececcesecccocsoesesees 


Large st Makers of Sheet Metal in the World 





Vea penne >) 
RAT ANY 


We Save You $26 or More by 
Our Factory-to-User Pian 
You can’t duplicate this buggy elsewhere at 
the price. It's proof of the faith we have in 
our Elkhart quality when we offer to 
guarantee the safe arrival of this buggy for 

your approval and then allow you 
60 Days Free Trial 
We know it's no risk for us, as our 43 years 
experience has taught us how to give the 
most possible for the money in wearing qual- 
{ty. appearance and general satisfaction. 
That's the reason why today we are the 
largest makers of buggies shipping 
direct te the farmer. We make bug- 
gies in such large uumbers that material and 
labor cost us less. We cut out all unneces- 
sary selling cost and give you the benefits, 
Write fer our FKKE 
BIG BARGAIN UGGY BOOK 
Malled to anyone upon request. Lt illustrates 
and describe in detail our 
i7S5 Styles of Buggies 
It also shows the high quality and low prices 
we offer ia our 
65 Styies ef Harness 
Telia how, by shipping direct to you, we save 
a big part of what you would otherwise have 
to pay, and are able to make you very low 
prices. Remember it’s free. 


Elkhart t Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 


Beardsiey Ave., ELKHART, IND. 








Cem plete 
$43.00 to | 
$88.00 


Rust, fire and light- 
ning proof. The 
high grade of 
tight cOat galvan- 
ized iron covering. 
Frame and metal 
all cut and formed 
ready to erect. 
Instractions and blue prints furnished cus- 
tomers. Kight regular sizes or any 
special size. 


LASTING BARN ROOFING 


Catalog and Samples FREK 
Write for full information tn regard to our 
high grade galvanized roofing, cupolas, water 
tanks and other products. Write us today. 
Complete estimates and plans without cost. 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 Southwest 2d St., Des Moines, lowa 


































Of General Interest 


Women Military Cooks—In the military 
hospitals in Scotland, women cooks are 
being substituted for men, and in one of 
the convalescent camps it is claimed that 
the woman superintendent cook, by her 
economy, accomplished a saving of about 
$4,500 in a month. There has been more 
or less complaint about incompetent male 
, who seemed unable to make a giv- 
en ameunt of foodstuffs go as far as thes 
should in times when great economy must 
be practiced. The women superintendent 
cooks have as their assistants a non-com- 
missioned officer and orderlies, many of 
whom have never had any experience. 














cooks 


To Help Packer Investigation—At the 
recent annual meeting of the Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, at was decided to 
unite with the National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in an investigation of the packing 
house industry. Representatives of the 
Texas association had a conference with 
the packing house men, in which the lat- 
ter declared their profits were not unrea- 
sonable. The explanation, however, was 
not satisfactory to the cattle raisers, who 
believe they have not been paid enough, 
and they voted a five-cent assessment on 
each head handled. This will be turned 
over to the marketing committee of the 
national organization. In order to make 
the assessment, it was necessary to 
make a change in the by-laws of the as- 
sociation. 

Soldiers for Crop Pianting—The scarcity 
of spring help for crop planting in Canada 
will be relieved by an official order wihch 
grants a month’s leave of absence to ev- 
“ery non-commissioned officer and man in 
active service, for this purpose. sesides 
granting the leave of absence, the govern- 
ment will allow pay for army service and 
provide transportation both ways up to a 
distance of 300 miles. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand men are under arms in one military 
district, and it is estimated sufficient men 
will be available from this unit to take 
care of the spring planting for the prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Sol- 
diers from other units farther west will 
be sent out to other provinces. 


Farmers’ Community Circle—A Farm- 
ers’ Community Circle was recently or- 
ganized in Burnside township, of Web- 
ster county, lowa. Three hundred per- 
sons attended the initial meeting to talk 
the thing over, and at the end of the ses- 
sion, forty-five heads of families had en- 
rolled. When the head of the family joins, 
he does so also for his wife and other 
members of the family, so that the club 
starts out with a good-sized membership. 
The county superintendent of schools took 
an active part in the organization, and 
she will assist in mapping out the club's 
future work. Officers were elected and 
regular meetings are to be held, probably 
on the second Tuesday of each month. 


Applies in Storage—More than a million 
barrels of apples are said to be in cold 
storage in the various warehouses of the 
country at the present time. [Europe usu- 
ally uses about that quantity, but the war 


has shut off much of the apple export 
trade. The heavy surplus is causing 
cheaper prices than were being paid a 


year ago. At Chicago recently, the aver- 
age price ran from $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel, 
while a year ago Ben Davis apples were 
selling at $5.50 a barrel. With such a big 
surplus, the International Shippers’ As- 
sociation has started a campaign to en- 
courage the more general use of apples, 
and is urging housewives to buy them in 
bushel or barrel lots. 


Exports of Horses—The United States 
shipped 678,443 horses and mules, worth 
$131,914,000, to Europe for the allied ar- 
mies in the last year and a half, accord- 


ing to export figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. During the whole of 1913, only a 


few more than 30,000 horses and mules 
went to Europe from the United States, 
but three months after hostilities began, 
they were going at the rate of 30,000 per 
monh. The steady flow reached its height 
last October, when 56,000 were shipped. 
Despite a diminished supply, the price of 
farm animals has dropped considerably 
within the last few months, which is ex- 
plained by the statement that only the 
best horses left the country, lowering the 
general standard, and also by the increased 
use of gas engines and automobiles. The 
average price January 1, 1916, was $101.60, 
compared with $103.15 a year ago, and 
$109.14 in 1914. The average price of ani- 
mals supplied to the allies was upward of 
$200. Orinarily, the rate of increase in 
horses and mules is about 1 per cent a 
year, but last year the European demand 
caused the supply to diminish by about 
35,000 animals. The Department of Agri- 
culture, on January Ist, estimated the 
number of farm animals in the United 
States at 25,000,000. A census bureau es- 
timate 
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puts the number in cities at 
3,200,000, 


Buy the Engine with this Mark 


proof Construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder 


with Ruilt-in Magneto. Quick starting even 
in cold weathcr. Low first cost—low fuel 
cost—low maintenance cost. Long, efficient, 


On Skids-With 


BUILT-IN 
MAGNETO 


The one great con- 
vincing engine 
value. Fairbanks- 
Morse quality—ser- 
vice—dependability 
—at a popular price, 
tells the story. ALL F.0.B8. FACTORY 


““More Than Rated Power and Png ston Dealer Service: 
A Wonder At The Price. eee 700 bez on on ine from your 
Simple—Light Weight— Substantial —Foolk tative of 


HP.460- 6H.P.s110) 


the manafacturers.. He 

shares their r 

— the engine he aa. He's re- 

ible to you. He’s at your ser- 

ce tosee that yourre satisfied. And 

he's as as near = our tele 
y you want 





Bore= Leak-proof Compression—Complete 


economical “power service.” 


See the “Z” and You’ ll Buy it 


os to your local dealer. See 


“Z."" Compare it on merit 


a Ly any standard—point by 


point. 


You'll sell yourself on 


this wonderful engine value, 


Fairbanks, Morse& Co. 


CHICAGO 


All Fairbanks-Morse deal- 
ers sell “Z’’ engines on @ 
zone carloadlow freight 
basis. 1f you don’t 

know the 

write us. 














Use Polarine 
and Your Car Will Give the Maxi- 
mum of Service for a Minimum Cost 


Polarine adds power and life to your motor—makes hill 
climbing easy —insures freedom from carbon in the cylinders. 


Polarine pays for itself marfy times by increasing the re-sale 


value of your car and by minimizing repairs. It reduces 


friction to a minimum. 


The Standard Oil Company recommends Polarine for use in 
any type or make of standardized automobile engine in zero 
or summer weather. 


Polarine maintains the correct lubricating 





body at any motor speed or temperature. 





Order a half barrel today. 
smaller quantities. 


Standard Oil Company (maian) Chicago, U.S.A. 


Use Red Crown Gasoline and get more power, more speed, more miles per gallon 


It costs less that way than in 
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A REAL GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Three or four men who. believed 
their community would be benefited 
by some movement which would result 
in grain improvement, made somewhat 
of a study why so many of these or- 
ganizations fail, and then they helped 
to organize the Four County Grain 
Improvement Association. They tried 
to build on a foundation which would 
support the good work for years to 
come. Within the last decade, hun- 
dreds of the grain associations have 
been organized, have survived for two 
or three years, and have died almost 
as suddenly as they came into exist- 
ence. The Four County Grain Im- 
provement Association, which includes 
Hardin, Franklin, Grundy and Butler 
counties, has been mak- 





as the bushel sample which they ex- 
hibited. 

The boosters behind the organization 
gave it their time, and advertised the 
proposition. To show that their mo- 
tives were for the good of the com- 
munity, and not for advertising their 
own grain, they exhibited their prod- 
ucts but did not compete for the prizes. 
The show, however, is only incidental, 
and comes as sort of a climax to each 
year’s work. The real object is grain 
improvement, accomplished by codép- 
erative breeding and trials. 

In actual practice, the association 
has done work which might be carried 
on under the leadership of a county 
agent, altho possibly not quite so ex- 





not only by fertilty in the soil and the 
care given, but also by strain. The 
work of the association led individual 
members to make tests for themselves 
and to breed up their high yielding 
strains. 

Another experiment which is still 
being carried on, and which is not so 
much an experiment as it is an effort 
to get high yielding corn for general 
distribution among members, is ear-to- 
row work. The members who had good 
Silver King corn, each gave the asso- 
ciation five of their best ears. Ear-to- 
row tests of sixty-five of these were 
made, all being planted side by side 
in a field where the four counties meet. 
When the corn was harvested that 





variety, and then to breed up a high 
yielding strain of it. 

In coédperation with the State Agri- 
cultural College, the association and 
its members have tried out different 
varieties of oats, wheat and barley. 
Altho the Four County YeHow oats 
was considered one of the best home- 
grown varieties the Iowa 103 and Iowa 
105 proved superior when tested side. 
by side with it. At New Providence, 
the Iowa 108 and Iowa 105 out-yielded 
the home variety by thirty-two bushels 
to the acre, while at Ackley the dif- 
ference was about eight bushels. The 
new varieties proved especially valu- 
able on heavy soil where the home 
varieties had a tendency to lodge. 

This experimental. work 





ing a steady growth for 
the last seven years, and 


it has accomplished a 
great improvement in 
grain within its tefri- 
tory. 


When these promoters 
investigated the premi- 
um winning samples at 
many of the grain shows, 
they noticed that the 
men who won the high- 
est awards were not al- 
ways, nor in fact very 
often, the ones who real- 
ly had the best grain 
fields on their farms. 
The exhibits to them ap- 
peared more like manu- 
factured products than 
representative samples of 
grain. It seemed to be 
the skill in fixing “up 
small samples that won, 
rather than the ability to 
grow good grain. 

One German farmer 
sized up the average grain improve- 
ment association when he said: 

“Dot vas no grain improvement ven 
du git die kids ’round die table, und 
pick oud all die good kernels mid die 
hands.” 

The Four County Association, which 
holds a big grain show at Ackley each 
year, decided it would do away with 
these manufactured samples, and give 
its money to those who really had the 
best grain. The effort has been high- 
ly successful, and exhibitors have been 
satisfied. They have worked to make 
an improvement in their grain crops 
as a whole, because, in order to win 
at the show, they had to be able to 
deliver at least ten bushels as good 











The Association Boosting for Alfalfa. 


tensively. It has made tests to find 
out the best varieties of corn suited to 
the conditions of the four adjoining 
counties, and it has done work in de- 
veloping high yielding strains. Ex- 
perimental work has included oats, 
wheat and barley, as well as other 
crops. 

For example, several years ago the 
directors got samples of corn direct 
from eighty-six planter boxes in the 
fields. These were planted side by 
side in the same field, under like con- 
ditions, and were given the same treat- 
ment. At harvest time the yield of 
many varieties varied as much as 
thirty-two bushels to the acre. In this 
way they saw that yield was influenced 





fall, the product of each row was put 
in a pile at the end of the row, and 
sub-divided into seed ears, market 
corn and nubbins. Then the members 
got together for a fall picnic, and 
looked over the results. 

Corn from the sixteen highest yield- 
ing ears was saved for planting in the 
increase plots. To accomplish cross- 
fertilization of the high yielding varie- 
ties, every other row was detasseled. 
Every ear yielded at the rate of over 
eighty bushels to the acre last year, 
altho the conditions were unfavorable. 
This corn will be increased so that the 
association members another year can 
get some for their own planting. The 
first work was to single out the best 





under their own condi- 
tions means more to the 
members than it does 
when they read about the 
experiments conducted in 
some other part of the 
state. 

The association does 
not confine itself entire- 
ly to grain improvement. 
It works for the general 
advancement of every- 
thing which will benefit 
its members. An alfalfa 
campaign was put on, 
and the association takes 
charge of the annual col- 
lege investigation tours 
when they come to that 
district. It had the dairy 
train stop there. Special 
meetings in which col- 
lege or other authorities 
take part, are held from 
time to time. 

The membership list 
of the grain improve- 
ment association includes 124 active 
farmers. The charge is $1 a year. Re- 
tired farmers and business men are 
eligible to membership, but they have 
no vote. Neither can they hold of- 
fice. Each of the four counties has a 
director and a vice-president, and in 
selcting these, great care has been 
exercised to get influential farmers—~ 
men who are willing to work for the 
good of the cause, and men whom their 
neighbors will follow as a guide. 

The annual meeting, which is com- 
bined with the grain, farm products 
and home economics show, open to 
any farmer of the four counties, is a 
big thing. The business men of Ack- 

(Continued on page 570) 





The Annual Corn and Small Grain Show Conducted by the Association. 
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Some Things to Consider 


The wise farmer will not allow his 
mind to be wholly absorbed with the 
spring work just now, to the exclusion 
of certain general conditions which are 
likely to have an important bearing 
upon his prosperity. 

One of these is our relations with 
the countries now at war. Very prop- 
erly, the administration is not making 
public everything which is going on 
between it and the warring nations. 
Developments of the last two weeks, 
however, seem to make our relations 
with Germany even more critical than 
they have been. Beginning March Ist, 
Germany put into effect her new sub- 
marine ‘campaign. She gave notice 
that merchant vessels carrying arms 
and ammunition and food to her ene- 
mies° wouki be torpedoed without 
warning, if they are armed. Since 
that time, several such vessels have 
been sunk; and in the case of two or 
three of them, it seems quite clear 
that they were sunk by German torpe- 
does. There has been some little loss 
of life, and some American citizens 
have been drowned. 

Press dispatches from Washington 
seem to indicate that even President 
Wilson is losing faith in his notes to 
Germany, and may at any time now 
summarily break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with that country. About the 
only hope of averting this trouble is 
that Germany mdy realize the danger 
to her which would result from a break 
with the United States. It is not alone 
the question of the damage she would 
suffer while the war continues. When 
the war closes, Germany will need very 
much the help of the United States, 
not alone in what we may be able to 
do toward bringing about satisfactory 
peace conditions, but in re-establishing 
her industries and her prosperity. 
While the war continues, Germany can 
get along fairly well in money mat- 
ters. She is having little dealing with 
outside countries. All she needs to do 
to meet the needs of trade within her 
own borders is to grind out paper 
money, which her people loyally ac- 
cept. Once the war is over, however, 
and she undertakes to get back on a 
satisfactory financial basis, she must 
have large amounts of real money. If 
she gets thru the war without serious 
trouble with the United States, there 
will be no difficulty in getting help 
here; but if a break should come be- 
tween us. this help will not be so free- 
ly offered. For these reasons, there 
is still hope that trouble with Germany 
may be averted. 

Second, as to Mexico. Several thou- 
sands of our soldiers started after the 
bandit Villa, who attacked a New Mex- 














ican town and killed a number of our 
people. The soldiers did not get off, 
however, until Villa had a week’s start. 
Information of a reliable sort is almost 
impossible to obtain; but our troops 
are now some three hundred miles into 
Mexico, and apparently Villa has di- 
vided his band of cut-throats and taken 
to the mountains. Our progress has 
been greatly hampered thru the un- 
willingness of Carranza, the most re- 
sponsible commander in Mexico, to 
render any assistance. It was not un- 
til the middle of last week that he 
consented to permit us to use the 
railroad in northern Mexico, and this 
consent applies apparently only to the 
transportation of supplies for our men. 
Apparently Carranza, who has been at 
war with Villa, allowed the latter to 
escape, when he might have intercept- 
ed him until our troops could come 
up. It,is, of course, possible that our 
men may succeed in cornering this ban- 
dit, but the prospects do not seem 
favorable; and the longer we are in 
there, the greater the danger of a 
break between Carranza and the Uni- 
ted States troops. There seems, there- 
fore, to be a very strong probability 
that we are in Mexico for some little 
time, and a chance that we may be 
compelled to raise a good-sized army 
and take over in earnest the task of 
policing Mexico and establishing law 
and order; in short, do there what we 
have been doing in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines. 

On top of these two difficulties with 
other nations appears an internal trou- 
ble which may materialize into a very 
serious matter. For some little time, 
the railroad engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and other trainmen have been 
agitating an increase in wages. These 
men represent four different organiza- 
tions, with a total membership in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 men. These 
four organizations have banded them- 
selves together, and demand ten hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work. In some 
cases the demand seems to be even 
more than this. The demand was made 
last week, and is directed to all the 
railroads in the United States. The 
employes have indicated that they do 
not propose to arbitrate this matter, 
and that they do not propose to discuss 
anything except the demand which 
they have made. 

The railroads naturally will strongly 
oppose any such advance. According 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, railroad labor is as well paid as 
other labor. On the western roads, for 
example, according to the report of the 
commission for 1914, engineers have 
averaged $1,819.91 per year; firemen, 
$1,084.62; conductors, $1,599.22; other 
trainmen, $1,058.22. These figures rep- 
resent averages in each case. These 
classes of employes have had an ad- 
vance of about 32 per cent in wages 
during the past twelve years; and the 
railroad managers say that the wages 
they are receiving are higher in pro- 
portion to the service rendered than 
the wages paid to other railroad em- 
ployes. 

If the employes should stand firm 
in their demands and should refuse to 
arbitrate, and should precipitate a 
general strike on April 29th, the final 
date they have fixed, it would at once 
tie up the railroads of the United 
States. Fortunately for the farmer, 
the trouble would come at a time in 
the year when he can stand it best; 
but it would make him a lot of grief. 
He could not, for example, get his live 
stock to market; or if he should suc- 
ceed in getting it there, he would prob- 
ably not be able to get anything like 
a fair price for it, because of the dif- 
ficulty the packers would have in mov- 
ing live stock products. It is, of course, 
quite possible that some way out may 
be found, and a strike averted. The 
government may step in and compel 
arbitration, but the present adminis- 
tration- has not as yet established a 
reputation for firm and prompt action 
in any matter of importance. 

If we are wise, we will keep a weath- 
er eye on these things which have 
nothing directly to do with our farm 
work, but which may have much to do 
with our prosperity and well being. 





Study the Tax Receipts 


When we pay our taxes, we get a 
tax receipt. This receipt shows where 
the tax money goes. If every citizen 
would study this tax receipt, would sit 
down some evening and figure out just 
how many dollars are used for each 
thing indicated on the receipt, it would 





help us a great deal when we consider 
the matter of taxation. 

On general principles, we complain 
of the money we pay for taxes. We 
notice that the amount grows almost 
every year. We can not see a great 
deal of improvement in our conditions. 
We see the number of officers of vari- 
ous sorts increasing, and we get cross 
about it. 

Not many citizens of Iowa object to 
paying their money to the support of 
our public work and institutions, if 
they feel sure they are getting their 
money’s worth. We complain because 
we have a sort of feeling that we are 
not getting it. The way to be sure 
about this is to just follow the money 
and see where it goes. Then we can 
kick at something definite. 

The tax receipt will tell the story in 
part at least. That is why we suggest 
that each citizen take his tax receipt 
and figure out how many dollars go for 
this thing and how many for that, and 
then make a study of these various 
things and consider whether he is get- 
ting his money’s worth. How many of 
your dollars go for schools? Multiply 
the valuation by the mills indicated 
for schools, and you will know. How 
many for the township? How many 
for the county? How many for the 
state? How many for state institu- 
tions? Let us get down to.- business 
and study this long enough to get some 
definite notions. Then we can ap- 
proach the matter of taxation with a 
good deal more intelligence than we 
have shown in approaching it in the 
past. 


The Packer and the Farmer 


Thomas E. Wilson, who was recently 
elected president of the packing firm 
of Sulsberger & Sons, and who was 
formerly president of Morris & Com- 
pany, is quoted in a Chicago paper as 
saying: 

“With the termination of war in 
Europe, the Old World will be virtu- 
ally stripped of its live stock, and this 
places the responsibility of re-stock- 
ing Europe upon the American farmer. 
It will be my hope to lay this fact 
before the farmers. I believe that 
with the right kind of coéperation be- 
tween the packers and the agricultural 
interests of the United States, a sub- 
stantial increase in the supply of live 
stock can be attained in the next few 
years, to meet this increased demand. 
Such codperation is what I shall work 
for.” 

Mr. Wilson’s long experience in the 
packing business, and the close rela- 
tions which he no doubt enjoys with 
the other large packers of Chicago, 
should enable him to be of real serv- 
ice in establishing a satisfactory basis 
of coéperation between the packers 
and the farmers and stock feeders. We 
fear he will not get very far, however, 
if he begins by presenting to the farm- 
er what he feels to be the farmer’s re- 
sponsibility of re-stocking Europe. The 
various stock yards interests have 
been going on this theory for some 
five or six years, and they have made 
little progress. The farmer and cattle 
feeder has reached a point where he 
does wot listen with very much pa- 
tience 10 talk of this sort; he is fed-up 
with it. 

The entire live stock business is in- 
deed in a critical condition. The prin- 
cipal reason for it can be found in the 
erratic ups and downs of the market 
during the past three or four years. 
Prices of live stock have been subject 
to the most violent fluctuations, for 
which the farmer and feeder can see 
no reason. He has come to believe 
that these fluctuations have been arbi- 
trarily brought about by the packers, 
and for the purpose of lining their own 
pockets. There have been no such 
violent fluctuations in the prices of 
meats. The packers have simply taken 
advantage of every opportunity to 
gouge the man who has been sending 
in the stock. The past year is said to 
have been the most profitable in their 
history. 

If Mr. Wilson really wishes to be of 
service, and is willing to do what he 
can to put the live stock industry of 
the west on a real business basis, we 
suggest that he call together the lead- 
ing men among the packers, and try 
to work out some plan by which these 
inexcusable daily and weekly fluctua- 
tions can be eliminated. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that this should 
be done. If the fertility of our soil 








is to be even fairly weil maintainea, 
we must feed the larger part of our 
crops to live stock. If the packers are 
to keep their large plants running 
profitably, they must have live stock 
to kill. 

The farmer does not expect live 
stock prices to remain uniform week 
after week and year after year. He 
knows that they must go up and down 
according to business conditions; but 
he has a right to expect that these 
Swings up and down shall be gradual. 
if he could count on this, he would 
continue to grow plenty of live stock 
to feed both America and Europe. 

Because of the violent and inexcus- 
able fluctuations during the past two 
years, many stockmen have become 
completely discouraged. In fact, many 
of them last year went broke. The 
feeding of cattle, for example, has be- 
come a gamble rather than a business. 
The seriousness of the situation hag 
long since been recognized by the 
farmers and stockmen. They have 
been considering it at their annual 
meetings. A committee which repre- 
sents the farmers and stockmen of the 
entire western country has for some 
time been working on the matter. 

Mr. Wilson can show his good faith 
by getting the packers together and 
considering what they can do, and then 
by bringing about a meeting between 
the packers and the representatives of 
the farmers and stockmen. This might 
do some good. But he can accom- 
plish nothing by trying to impress up- 
on the farmer his so-called responsibil- 
ity of providing meat for the hungry 
nations. If we have many more years 
like 1914 and 1915, the cattle-feeder 
will be looking about for somieone to 
feed him. 


Condition of Winter Wheat 
and Meadows 


We are getting reports now from 
subscribers in different parts of our 
territory. In some sections, neither 
the winter wheat nor the meadows 
seem to have been damaged much by 
the winter. In others, there is serious 
damage, and the question is what we 
must do. 


First, with regard to winter wheat, 
we caution our friends against form- 
ing a judgment too hastily. Very often, 
early in the spring, winter wheat ap- 
pears to be hardly worth saving, but 
favorable weather brings it out, and 
what seemed hopeless proves to be a 
fairiy good crop. Therefore, unless it 
seems very evident that the stand has 
been killed out, we suggest going onto 
the field as soon as the ground is in 
fit condition, with a roller. 

The best roller to use is a low, cor- 
rugated roller, usually made of a se- 
ries of cast-iron disks, with faces in 
the neighborhood of three inches wide, 
strung on a shaft. This seems to do 
ideal work. It breaks up any crust 
which may be forming, and presses the 
dirt around the roots of the damaged 
wheat. If such a roller is not avail- 
able, then any other roller may be 
used; and, lacking a roller altogether, 
a harrow. If the roots of the wheat 
are much exposed, it is better to use 
a slanting tooth harrow. 

If the field now in winter wheat is 
desired as a meadow, or if it can be 
used as one next year, we suggest that 
clover and timothy be sown at the rate 
of eight pounds of common red clover 
and ten pounds of timothy to the acre. 
Sow this, and follow with the roller or 
with the slanting tooth harrow, in all 
cases where the stand of wheat has 
apparently been damaged. The earlier 
the grass seed is sown, assuming that 
the ground is in good, mellow condi- 
tion, the better. Where the stand of 
wheat is strong and vigorous, 2 
straight tooth Harrow may be used to 
cover the grass seed. 

Where the stand of grass in the 
meadow has been damaged, if it is 
desired to continue this particular 
field in meadow for a couple of years 
more, fresh seeding should be done at 
once. At this date, it is not wise to 
depend upon the seed covering itself. 
It should be harrowed with either @ 
straight tooth or slanting tooth har-@ 
row, depending on the condition of the 
meadow. Or it can be put in with @ 
disk drill. The point is to get the new 
seeding fairly well covered. If these 
meadows in which the stand of grass 
has been impaired, are not thickened 
up by new seeding, weeds will come 
and ruin the meadow. 
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~~ Food for the Mind 


As the body needs a balanced ration, 
go also does the mind. On the farm 
we believe in plenty of bodily food; 
why not also plenty of mental food? 
Milk, meat and cheese furnish protein 
or muscle-building material; butter 
and meat fat furnish heat o1 fat-form- 
ing material; the starches of bread 
and potatoes, and sugar, furnish heat 
and fat-forming material in another 
form, and the vegetables and fruits 
furnish all of these things in a rather 
diluted form, but are valuable as a 
source of minerals and certain neces- 
sary but little-understood substances 
known as food accessories. Most of 
us eat on the self-feeder plan, and 
mix up these kinds of food in just the 
right way to make a balanced ration, 
and, aS a consequence, our bodies are 
strong and healthy. 

Most of us have sound instinct in 
regard to the choice of food for our 
podies; we feed them regularly three 
times a day on food appropriate for 
them. But many of us starve our minds 
for week after week, and then break 
the fast with “sawdust” or “fudge.” 

There are many kinds of mental 
food. If, when about our daily work, 
we keep our eyes open, ready both to 
see and to perceive, we fill up our 
minds with very strong food, with 
what might be called the muscle-build- 
ing material or meat and milk kind of 
mental food. It is very important that 
the muscles of our minds be strength- 
ened by continuous intelligent work in 
the line of our chosen occupation. But 
our bodies rebel on a continuous diet 
of milk and meat; such diet is not only 
monotonous, but it is a strain on the 
kidneys. And the mind of the man 
who works continuously and enriches 
his mind only by the observation of 
such work, and not by coming in con- 
tact with his fellowmen, either socially 
or thru books, ultimately reaches a 
perilous condition. Such a mind is 
liable to premature old age, just as is 
the body of the man who eats too much 
meat. 

Fats, in moderate amounts, are very 
essential to the body. Small amounts 
of butter-fat serve the body with more 
effectiveness than we would expect. 
But it doesn’t take so very much fat, 
and if we eat too much, we are liable 
to break out in pimples, as the result 
of digestive trouble. The fat food of 
the mind is the mental stimulus which 
we receive in our contact with others 
—to put it shortly, society. The healthy 
mind doesn’t require so very much so- 
cial life, but a little of it does wonders. 
Too much social contact produces gos- 
sip, which might be called pimples of 
the mind. 

The active body gets a large part of 
its energy from the starch of bread 
and potatoes. The mental equivalent 
is good literature. By reading we may 
lay hold on the best thoughts of this 
time and all other times. Good books 
and good papers furnish many things 
which we could never have found out 
for ourselves, even after a lifetime of 
experience. Such books as the Bible, 
Shakespeare and the classics give 
weight and stability to the mind. The 
reading of newspapers and magazines, 
thus keeping in touch with current 
events and the trend of the times, fur- 
nishes the mind with energy, keeping 
it awake and active. 

Novels might be called mental sugar. 
We all like a little sugar, but not too 
much of it, especially the cheap sorts 
found in some kinds of candy and in 
some kinds of modern novels—these 
speedily make us sick. 

Now as to the vegetables and fruits, 
Which are largely valuable for their 
Mineral material and food accessories, 
which are absolutely necessary, tho in 
very small amounts, we have the men- 
tal counterpart in the amusements. 
Swimming, baseball, football, ete., fur- 
Nish food accessories to the mind of 
the growing boy. The “movies” seem 
to furnish food accessories to the 
Minds of city péople, altho this par- 
ticular food accessory doesn’t seem to 
be at all necessary as yet to us in the 
country, 

It is obvious that there is plenty of 
ee food in the country, such as it 
8. All of us have the opportunity of 
ebserving the results of our daily labor 
= the fields. Such food is to be had 
; sreat abundance, and that is the 
ae farm mind so often loses its 
ied and prematurely ages. But 
tng are many of us who, while we 
- 4 rset of such food set before us 
Sai times, nevertheless would starve 

er than eat it, preferring to go out 





day after day, doing our work in the 
old way, seeing’ but not perceiving. 
Yes, many of us starve our minds, 
even when this particular kind of food 
is to be had in such great abundance 
on every farm. 


There are three kinds of mental food 
which are distinctly lacking on most 
farms, and for lack of them the farm 
mind is often not evenly balanced. The 
food of social contact most of us get 
in great abundance by means of our 
telephones. In fact, in some cases, 
there is so much of this kind of social 
contact that the pimples of pernicious 
gossip break out. If social contact 
may be said to serve our minds in the 
same way as fat does our bodies, then 
the telephone might be called fried 
lard. What we want is more of a 
healthful fat, such as butter well mixed 
with our other food. In other words, 
we want more face-to-face meeting 
with one another, more farmers’ clubs, 
more codperative societies, and these 
things may be mixed up judiciously 
with the food accessories or amuse- 
ments. The fat and the food accesso- 
ries go together to some extent, and 
to secure them for our minds, we will 
push good roads, farmers’ clubs, codp- 
eration, and eventually, we hope, the 
building of community halls. Or at 
any rate, regular meetings at the 
schoolhouse or church. 


But the greatest need of the farm 
mind is reading. Ninety-eight out of 
every one hundred farmers in this 
section of the country know how to 
read, but they are not very good at 
putting their knowledge into practice. 
About two in every three take a daily 
paper or county paper, which they read 
quite religiously, and with fair under- 
standing. The farm paper receives 
almost equal attention. But here the 
reading usually stops. Perhaps one in 
three or four reads one of the standard 
weekly or monthly magazines, of the 
type which costs a dollar or more per 
year. Most of such magazines are 
splendid for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with much of the best in the 
trend of modern thought. Many of 
them publish a lot of rather sugary 
fiction, but even a little of this is a 
good thing for the farm mind. And 
now we have the extent of our average 
reading, a county paper, the newspa- 
per, the farm paper, and possibly the 
magazine. The solid books of the 
classical type, such as are included in 
Doctor Elliott’s “five-foot book shelf,” 
are conspicuous by their absence. So 
also are the more serious of our mod- 
ern books, dealing with our political, 
economic and moral problems. The 
outlet for these serious modern books 
is almost entirely among the city peo- 
ple, in spite of the fact that farmers 
have more time to read than business 
men. The really great lack of the farm 
mind is its failure to read books of 
this type. 

The Iowa State University a year or 
two ago made a survey of three repre- 
sentative townships in east central and 
in southeastern Iowa. Among other 
things, the reading matter was inves- 
tigated. It was found that while 79 
per cent of the farm homes took the 
county paper, 60 per cent took the 
daily papers, 67 per cent the farm pa- 
pers, and 28 per cent the magazines, 
yet only 5.5 per cent owned libraries of 
over fifty volumes. In one of the town- 
ships investigated, 43 per cent of the 
184 homes had no books at all. It is 
doubtful if conditions as bad as this 
are true of the entire corn belt. There 
are many parts of central Iowa where 
we would expect to find excellent li- 
braries on the farms. In the richer 
parts cf northern and central Illinois, 
we would expect to find many excel- 
lent farm libraries. But on the aver- 
age, we very much doubt if there is a 
really good library on more than one 
farm in twenty. Most of the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer are, we believe, 
exceptions in this respect. We believe 
that Wallaces’ Farmer appeals to the 
type of man who is in the habit of 
reading good books. 

Books cost money, and many of us 
feel that we can not afford to buy more 
than one or two a year. The city peo- 
ple have overcome this difficulty by 
establishing public libraries. Any city 
person, no matter how poor, has an 
opportunity to use the library. Until 
very recent years, we in the country 
have had to buy our own books or go 
without. A number of the states have 
now established traveling libraries, 
which farm communities may secure 
on application to the state librarian at 
the capitol. But this means some 
trouble in unpacking the books and re- 





packing, and going thru with the nec- 
essary “red tape.” However, the trav- 
eling library is a splendid thing, and 
the only trouble with it is that so few 
of us know that it exists. 

We need more books in every home, 
and we also need a township commu- 
nity hall, where the library for the 
township may be located. This com- 
munity hall should be on a good road, 
and preferably near the schoolhouse or 
church. 

The farm mind has been fed an un- 
balanced ration. “Many kinds of men- 
tal food have been lacking. We hope 
to see the day coming when the farm 
mind will receive a ration as well bal- 
anced as the farm hog, when it is self- 
fed from self-feeders of corn and 
tankage. 


Making War Munitions 


Mr. W. J. Bryan recently addressed 
a large gathering of Des Moines people 
on the subject of “War and Peace.” 
Among other things, he said that one 
of the reasons for war was the activity 
of selfish men who are interested in 
the manufacture of war materials, am- 
munition, battleships, armor plate, etc. 
He illustrated it in this way: 

Imagine a little lake with the land 
of three farms bordering on it. Some 
day, a man goes to one of these farm- 
ers and says: 

“Has it ever occurred to you that 
you are likely to have trouble with 
your neighbors; and that if you do, 
you have no way of keeping them 
from coming across the lake and land- 
ing on your farm, and doing you a lot 
of damage? What you should do is 
to have a little battleship anchored 
right out here by your land. If you 
have this, you can defend yourself. 
Without it, you are at the mercy of 
your neighbors.” 

So the farmer gets a little battle- 
ship, and ties it up to his wharf, where 
it will be ready to use in case anybody 
should attack him. Then this manu- 
facturer goes to the second farmer and 
says: 

“Do you see that little battleship 
over there? Do you know what that 
fellow is getting ready to do? Some 
of these days, he will get in that bat- 





_tleship, and will come over here and 


attack you. You should have a battle- 
ship, so that if he should come, you 
can defend yourself. You are in dan- 
ger all the time until you get it.” 

The more the second farmer thinks 
this over, the more reasonable it seems 
to him. So he orders a battleship, and 
does not feel safe until he has it tied 
up to his wharf. Then the manufac- 
turer goes to the third farmer and says: 

“I suppose you have not had any 
trouble with your neighbors, but it 
looks to me as if trouble might be 
coming for you. You notice over there 
that Farmer A has a battleship, and I 
hear that Farmer B has just bought 
one. That looks suspicious. It looks 
as if they might be getting ready to 
make a raid on you. Don’t you think 
you had better do something?” 

And Farmer C lies awake that night 
thinking about it; and the more he 
thinks, the more uneasy he becomes; 
and so he gives the manufacturer an 
order for two battleships. Then the 
manufacturer starts back to Farmer A 
and says: 

“You see it is coming out just as I 
told you. Your one battleship is no 
longer sufficient. You will have to get 
ready to meet the combined attack of 
these other men.” And so he goes 
around from one to the other, stirring 
up suspicion and trouble, 

Of course, Mr. Bryan overdrew the 
picture. -He exercises all the arts of 
an orator to make his point. But 
there is some foundation for the belief 
that at least part of the trouble in the 
world has been due to selfish men 
whose interests will be promoted by 
war. Men who are interested in the 
manufacture of battleships and armor 
plate and guns and ammunition would 
be more than human if they did not 
view with at least some satisfaction 
the prospect of trouble which might 
greatly increase the demand for the 
things they are making. 

Recently in the United States sen- 
ate, a bill was up which provides that 
the government shall make its own 
ammunition and armor plate. There 
are good arguments which can be ad- 
vanced on both sides of this question. 
The strongest argument against it is 
that if the government went into this 
business on a large scale, the private 
manufacturers would be driven out; 
that this would be very unfortunate in 
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case we should be driven into war, 
because it could not be expected that 
the government plants would be able 
to make enough war munitions; that 
it is therefore desirable that private 
plants be maintained at different 
points over the country, so that in case 
of emergency, we would be sure of suf- 
ficient war supplies. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, present- 
ed the other side of the argument. He 
said that he would vote in favor of the 
United States making its own armor 
plate and munitions. We quote: 

“TI shall vote for it because it is my 
profoundest conviction that the manu- 
facture of armor ‘plate for battleships 
is a governmental function. It is not 
only an appropriate governmental 
function, but it ought to be exclusive- 
ly a governmental function; and I 
shall vote for it, hoping that private 
enterprise will, in the course of time, 
be entirely eliminated from the busi- 
ness, not only in the United States, 
but in every country in the world. 3% 
shall vote for the bill because it is my 
hope that some time profit may be 
taken out of war, so far as it is pos- 
sible to take profit from human con- 
flict. Some time we must make this 
change, and the transition will never 
be easy; it will never be without ob- 
stacles. And we can make it now, 
when the sentiment of the whole world 
is aroused by the horrors of war, bet- 
ter than we can make it at any other 
time.” 

The position taken by Senator Cum- 
mins will commend itself to patriotic 
people who abhor war, but who realize 
the imperative necessity of being pre- 
pared to defend their homes if the oc- 
casion should arise. It is not so much 
to prevent the makers of munitions 
of war from making a profit. It is to 
eliminate them as disturbers of the 
peace. 

And if the government should go 
into the business of making war mu- 
nitions on a scale large enough to 
meet its own possible needs, the work- 
men should be the enlisted men of the 
army, paid regular workmen's wages 
when engaged in this sort of work. 





The Manure Crop 


A most important crop on the aver- 
age corn belt farm is corn; but close 
after it comes manure. We spend 
much time in properly harvesting our 
corn, oats and hay crops; but many of 
us allow the manure crop to harvest 
itself. If there "re continuous rains 
during July and August, we become se- 
riously alarmed about our oats and hay 
crops; but if our manure is exposed to 
the weather, without roof above .or 
concrete floor beneath, we worry not 
a particle. 

Do you doubt that manure comes af- 
ter corn in being the most valuable 
crop? It is a matter of simple mathe- 
matics. Our average corn belt farm 
produces around 200 tons of manure a 
year, and the average ton is worth 
about $2. On some soils, manure is 
worth more than this, while on others 
it is worth less. But as an average for 
the entire corn belt, with prices as 
they now prevail, we estimate that ma- 
nure is a bargain at $2 a ton. The 
manure crop of the average corn belt 
farm is therefore worth around $400. 
Our average oats or hay crop may be 
worth nearly as much, but when it is 
considered that both hay and oats take 
considerable fertility from the land, we 
have to decide that manure is really 
the second most important crop on our 
corn belt farms. 

For the benefit of our corn crop, we 
buy machinery and build cribs. On 
corn, we spend our labor and the labor 
of our horses. We would get abso- 
lutely nothing out of our corn crop un- 
less we did these things. So, also, is 
it with our manure crop. With some 
men, the manure crop is a total failure 
year after year, because it lies under 
the eaves of the barn, exposed to the 
wet weather. 

How do we harvest the manure crop? 
By means of the manure spreader, of 
course. Work the manure spreader 
daily, and get the fertility out to the 
land as rapidly as it is made, if it is 
at all possible. Manure in the pile de- 
teriorates just about as badly as hay 
left out in the rain. If we musf leave 
manure in a pile, we should arrange a 
roof to shelter it from the rain, or a 
concrete pit to prevent leaching. Many 
of us who are experts at the harvest- 
ing of corn, oats and hay, have still 
to learn our A B C’s in the harvesting 
of the manure crop, the second most 
valuable crop on most farms. 
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Swat the Corn Root Louse 


As soon as the small grains are 
planted, it is time to get busy swat- 
ting the corn root lice. Last year they 
were not so very serious because of 
the wet, cold season. But in 1914 and 
1913, root lice reduced yields in many 
corn fields by ten, twenty and even 
thirty bushels per acre. 

In April, we are scarcely aware that 
such insects as root lice exist. Never- 
theless, April is the most effective 
month to get the best of them. The 
method is simply this: Plow as early 
as you can, and as deeply as you can. 
A six or seven-inch plowing in early 
April destroys thousands of lice. But 
to make the plowing really effective, 
it is necessary to follow it with fre- 
quent diskipgs. Three double disk- 
ings, lapping half, during the.last two 
weeks in April, or the first week in 
May, will ordinarily kill three-fourths 
ef the root lice. Fortunately, such 
preparation also kills weeds, censerves 
moisture, and puts the seed bed in 
perfect condition for the young corn 


plant. 
Over in Illinois, Professor Stephen 
A. Forbes, state entomologist, has 


spent a large part of his time during 
recent years studying the corn root 
louse. He has found that the only cul- 
tivated crop seriously damaged by this 
pest is corn, that the lice are cows for 
the corn field ants, that the ants store 
lice eggs over winter in their nests, 
and when the young lice come out in 
the spring, the ants place them on 
weed roots to feed until the corn is 
ready. Knowing these things, Pro- 
fessor Forbes comes to the conclusion 
that early plowing, combined with fre- 
quent disking, should break up the ant 
nesis and thus kill many root lice. But 
he did not leave the matter entirely to 
theory. He found out, thru observa- 
tion, that the ordinary six-inch plow- 
ing completely turns over about 85 per 
cent of the ant nests and splits most 
of the remainder. The hills of corn in 
a fi> d se plowed were carefully exam- 
ined, and it was found on actual count 
that the number of hills infested by 
root lice had been reduced by from 2 

to &0 per cent. 

While early deep plowing followed 
by frequent disking is the most com- 
mon-sense way of getting the best of 
the root lice, there is another way 
which has occasionally given goad re- 
sults. One-fourth pound of oil of 
tansy is dissolved iff two quarts of 
alco! -! and a quart of water, and the 
Solution is thoroly mixed with 100 
pounds of bone meal. This amount is 
about right for an acre, and when a 
little of it is dropped into each hill of 
corn, by means of a fertilizer attach- 
ment to the corn planter, the result is 
a great decrease in the percentage of 
root lice infestation. Corn which re- 
ceived this treatment on land which 
was only moderately infested with root 
lice, yielded 37 bushels per acre, while 
corn which received no such treatment 
yielded only 26.2 bushels per acre. In 
order to make sure that the increase 
in yield was due to the repellant pow- 
ers of the oil of tansy, and not to the 
fertilizing ability of the bone meal, a 
check plot of corn received bone meal 
alone. This check plot yielded only 
26.6 bushels to the acre, and it there- 
fore seems fairly well proved that the 
oil of tansy had a marked beneficial 
effect. The cost of the treatment was 

2.95 per acre, which is about 27 cents 
for each bushel of increase. 

By putting corn land into oats for a 
year, and then back into eorn, it is 
possible to reduce the number of root 
lice to one-tenth what they otherwise 
would have been. Ut any rate, this is 
what Professor Forbes’ studies would 
indicate. But, no matter what method 
is followed, there is always danger of 
root lice infestation, provided other 
fields in the neighborhod are infested. 
The farmer who plows deep and disks 
thoroly; the farmer who rotates his 
crops without having land in corn for 
more than two years straight: the 
farmer who uses the oil of tansy treat- 
ment, is still at the mercy of any 
neighbor who does not do these things. 
Root lice infestation is like a conta- 
gious disease. There are fifteen to 
twenty generations of root lice in a 
Single season, and in every generation 
after the first one there are a number 
of lice that have wings, and that are 
prepared to fly to the uninfested corn 
field, where the lice will proceed rap- 
idiy to multiply, provided they fall into 
the hands of some friendly ants. Of 
course, you Know that the interest of 





the ants in root lice is exactly the 
same sort of interest we have in cows. 
There are more kinds of root lice than 
there are breeds of cattle, but all are 
taken in charge by ants, which herd 
them on their pastures and at inter- 
vals milk them. The milk is really a 
sticky honey dew, and the ants seem 
very fond of it. 

By early, deep, spring plowing, fol- 
lowed by frequent diskings, and by 
such rotation that no land will be in 
corn more than two years in succes- 
sion, it is possible to prevent a large 
part of the damage caused by root 
lice; but we will never really get the 
best of the pest until our neighbors 
will join with us and use the same 
methods. 





Lime Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I believe that my land is in need of 
lime; but I am ten miles from the rail- 
road station, and the hauling of ground 
limestone would be quite expensive. 
There is lots of limestone on my farm, 
near the fields which need lime. What 
do you think of burning the lime on the 
farm, and using burned lime instead of 
ground limestone? I saw a plan for 
burning lime in your paper, but it in- 
cluded coal. Can I burn lime with 
wood instead of coal? I have plenty 
of wood.” 


On most corn belt farms, it is far 
better to use ground limestone than 
burned lime. Burned lime, while it is 


even more efficient than ground lime 
in counteracting soil acidity, has a 
caustic effect on the soil. Sometimes 
burned lime does more harm than good, 
by burning up organic matter and lib- 
erating nitrogen. At any rate, there 
are ten and twenty-year experiments 
in eastern states which indicate that 
ground limestone is a much safer ma- 
terial to use on the soil than burned 
lime. However, burned lime occasion- 
ally has a much greater immediate ef- 
fect than ground lime. 

A man who is ten miles from the 
railroad, and who has limestone on his 
farm,.may possibly be justified in 
burning. First, however, he should 
make inquiry of the agricultural ma- 
chinery companies as to the cost of a 
lime crusher. We understand that 
some of these companies have made 
or are soon to make small crushers 
for neighborhood use. If our corre- 
spondent, on inquiry, finds that these 
crushers are entirely too expensive, he 
should then consider the burning of 
lime for his acid land. 

On page five of our issue of No- 
vember 26, 1915, we describe the con- 
struction of an old-fashioned kiln for 
burning lime for agricultural purposes. 
Layers of logs and finer wood were al- 
ternated with lime rock, and every lit- 
tle while slack coal was scattered over 
the wood and lime. The object was to 
secure such an intermixture of inflam- 
mable material with the lime that, 
when the kiln was fired, the lime would 
be heated to such a degree that it all 
would be changed into burned lime. It 
is not necessary to have coal. Wood 
alone does very well. We will not go 
into the details of the process for 
the reason that there probably is not 
one in a thousand of our readers who 
has such a problem before him. This 
particular correspondent may refer 
back to our issue of November 26th, or 
he may write the men who make a 
business of burning lime, for further 
information. 





Spring Top Dressing for 
Winter Wheat 


In England and Germany, most of 
the wheat farmers think it absolutely 
necessary to apply 75 or 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
on the winter wheat in the late winter 
or early spring. They find that such 
applications increase their yields as 
much as ten or even twenty bushels 
per acre. We have tried such top 
dressings under Iowa conditions, but 
have been rather disappointed in the 
results, being unable to secure more 
than a bushel or two increase in yield. 
However, it is worth while experiment- 
ing with the application of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia on winter 
wheat in the late winter or spring. 

The winter wheat acreage this year 
is considerably smaller than last year, 
and the condition is not nearly so good 
as a year ago. The war still continues, 
and it would therefore seem that the 





application of fertilizers to winter 
wheat might pay this year, even if 
such applications did not pay in the 
ordinary year. This is a good year at 
any rate to experiment with fertilizers 
on winter wheat. 





Sweet Clover Information 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please send me a list of all the bul- 
letins on sweet clover.” 

We heave had several requests of this 
sort. Followimg are some bulletins and 
circulars on sweet clover, most of 
which may be secured free on appli- 
cation: 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 485, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C.; Ohio Bulletin No. 
244, Ohio experiment station, Wooster; 
South Dakota Bulletin No. 151, South 
Dakota experiment station, Brookings; 
Report of the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture, for the quarter ending March, 
1915, Topeka; Circular No. 44, of the 
Kansas experiment station, Manhat- 
tan; Bulletin No. 178, of the Kentucky 
experiment station, Lexington; Circu- 
lar No. 23, of the Michigan experiment 
station, East Lansing; Circular No. 22, 
of the Nebraska experiment station, at 
Lincoln, and Circular No. 14, of the 
West Virginia station, at Morgantown. 

We warn our readers that most of 
these dulletins will give a very favor- 
able impression concerning sweet clo- 
ver. While we think that sweet clover 
is well worth experimenting with, and 
that on many farms it may fill the 
place of red clover, yet we feel that 
there is danger of the craze for sweet 
clover being carried too far. It is not 
a true substitute for alfalfa, for it lives 
only two years, and under ordinary 
conditions it is no easier to grow than 
red clover. The seed costs more than 
red clover seed, but the plant yields 
considerably more hay and pasture. 


Box Elder vs. White Oak 


Fence Posts 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the durability of box elder 
fence posts as compared with white 
oak? When would be the best time 
to cut box elder fence posts?” 

The forestry department of the Iowa 
experiment station estimates that ordi- 
nary white oak fence posts, untreated, 
will last seventeen years, as compared 
with four years for box elder fence 
posts handled in the same way. The 
best time to cut fence posts is when 
there is plenty of time for it. There 
are no experiments which prove that 
any one time of year is better than an- 
other. On the average farm, fence 
posts are cut in the winter or early 
spring, because there is more time for 
such work at this season. One of our 
readers insists that he has secured the 
best results by cutting fence posts in 
late July or early August. He claims 
that at this season, there is a certain 
property in the sap which enables the 
fence post to last longer. But fence 
posts cut at this season of the year 
dry out very rapidly, and check badly. 
Fence posts cut in the spring, when the 
sap begins to flow, are much easier 
peeled than winter-cut fence posts. 

Iowa Bulletin No. 158, which may be 
had free on application to the lowa 
station, at Ames, gives an account of 
experiments which indicate that it is 
possible, by treating box elder fence 
posts with creosote, at an expense of 
about 14 cents per post, to increase 
the life of the average post from fotir 
to twenty-seven years. White oak 
posts, by similar treatment, have their 
life increased thereby from seventeen 
to thirty years. All of our readers who 
are at all interested in fence posts 
should send at once to the Iowa station, 
at Ames, for Bulletin No. 158. 


Orchard —_ 


An Iydiana correspondent writes: 

“Where did orchard grass originate? 
What is it worth as a money crop?” 

Orchard grass grows wild over parts 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. It was 
first cultivated in Virginia, a little be- 
fore the time of the Revolutionary war 
—and did not become prominent in 
Europe until nearly a hundred years 
later. At present, it is more grown in 
Europe than in the United States. In 
the United States, its popularity is 
greatest in the southern part of the 
corn belt and the northern part of the 
eotton belt. Over the bulk of the corn 











belt, it seems to be unable to meet the 
competition of timothy. In the first 
place, it costs from two to six times 
as much to seed an acre of orchard 
grass as it does of timothy. In the 
second place, it often winter kills over 
the northern part of the corn belt. 
Moreover, it tends to grow in bunches 
which makes it rather unpleasant to 
mow. However, it has an advantage 


_over timothy in that it grows more vig- 


ocrously both in the spring and in the 
fall. It is ready to cut for hay about 
three weeks earlier than timothy. and 
for this reason fits in better with req 
clover. It takes about sixteen pounds 
of orchard grass and eight pounds of 
red clover to make an acre seeding. 
Very few farmers grow the mixture 
for hay, but as a pasture crop, orchard 
grafts is more popular, and many men 
who do not use it for hay incorporate 
five or six pounds of orchard grasg 
seed with each acre’s seeding of their 
pasture mixture. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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SIOUX COUNTY BOYS AT TOWA 
SHORT COURSE. Each year the Sioux 
county delegation to the Ames short 
course grows larger. These boys are win- 
ners in the loeal corn growing contests 
held in each township, Elsewhere in this 
issue is a communication from Supt. of 
Schools ’. FE. Fuller, who tells about the 
successful work they are doing with the 
boys’ clubs in Sioux county. 





INTERIOR OF A MAIL CAR. The United States mail service is the finest example of i 
among all our government organizations. One of the most important parts of the postal gomery, Alabama, those stricken with the dread tuberculosis live in open air quarters while 
A mail car is a model of compact and systematic taking the rest cure. Tuberculosis has been found to be much less deadly than several other 
The mail sacks are emptied on the tables and the letters and parcels quickly common diseases. Wonderful cures are made by following a careful system of sanitary living 


Cficiency 
depart ment 
arrangement, 
“worked” 





is the railway mail division. 


and thrown into the proper sacks. 





HOMESTEADERS IN THE SAND 
HILL COUNTRY. This photo is fur- 
nished by Richard Giles of Cherrycount y, 
Nebraska, a Kinkaider who settled there 
thirty years ago. This sod house was his 
first home. He writes: “This is princi- 
pally a stock country, well watered, with 
plenty of wild hay for feed and a good 
deal of timothy on the bottoms. Alfalfa 
does well, also rye for early spring feed. 
Raise some corn for feeding. I fed fifty 
calves last winter that weighed 730 Ibs. in 
Omaha on June Ist, We are twenty-five 
miles from the railroad, but have a trad- 
ing point and postoftice nearby. We used 











to drive forty miles to buy supplies.” 
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CAMP FOR TUBERCULAR PATIENTS. Here among the stately pine trees, near ‘Mont 


There is one or more sacks for each station. in the open air with a nourishing diet of easily digested foods and almost complete rest 
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Grub Infected Lend for Corn 


A northwestern Illinois correspond- 
ent writes: 

“IT have a piece of land that was in 
pasture for nine years. Last year I 
broke it up for corn. The grubs were 
very bad, and in spots the corn stalks 
never grew over a foot high. I got 
about 100 bushels of corn from twenty- 
four acres, altho this land is very rich, 
and the last time it was in corn, about 
nine years ago, yielded eighty bushels 
per acre. My problem is what to do 
with this land this year. Shall I plant 
It is a rich, 


it to corn or small grain? 
black loam. Will the grubs be there 
this year?” 


Every three years the grubs seem 
to be especially bad in northeastern 
Iowa, northwestern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin. In 1912, they did a 
tremendous amount of damage, and 
last year we received numerous com- 
plaints. The next year of serious dam- 
age will, we presume, be 1918. The 
three-year cycle of the white grub is 
explained by the fact that the first 
year the May beetles lay their eggs; 
the eggs hatch this first year, but the 
grubs are not large enough to do seri- 
ous damage until the second year; the 
third year the grubs do some damage 
during May and June, but as summer 
comes on, they go into a resting stage, 
and finally change into beetles which 
come out the following year. 

This spring the grubs in our corre- 
spondent’s field will be nearly mature. 
They wili be ready to eat corn roots 


PROFITS AND LOSSES 


As an average of the ten Septem- 
bers from 1906 to 1915, 1,000-pound 
feeders have sold in Chicago for $52.80. 
Granting that the September feeders 
are fed six months for the March mar- 
ket, and that they gain 300 pounds, we 
find that as an average of the past 
ten Marches that the finished 1,300- 
pound steers have sold for $91.91, or 
$29.11 over the cost of the feeders. 
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during May and June, but the damage 
should not be nearly so great as last 
year. There is a chance that if will be 
possible, by late planting of an early 
variety, to avoid almost entirely the 
grub injury. However, to be on the 
safe side, it may be better to seed to 
small grain. The grubs attack small 
grain roots, but the injury is not seri- 
and buckwheat 


ous. Clover, alfalfa 
are damaged very little if at all by 
grubs. All of the grasses seem to be 


more or less susceptible, but timothy 
and corn seem to be the worst af- 
fected. 





How Subscriptions Are Dated 


Once in a while, We receive a com- 
plaint from a subscriber who thinks 
he has not received full credit for his 
subscription. The following” from an 
Iowa subscriber is typical: 

“{ sent you $1 on March 1st for one 
year’s subscription, but the date on my 
address tab reads February. Haven’t 
you cut me short one month?” 

No; the subscriber is credited with 
a full year. Let us explain our system 
of marking expiration dates. An order 
starting March 1, 1916, will be dated 
“Feb. ’17,” which means all the issues 
of February, 1917. The paper starts 
with the first issue in March, and the 
year is completed with the last issue 
of the next February, making twelve 
full months, or fifty-two weeks in all. 

Again, a trial subscription to run till 
January 1, 1917, will be dated “Dec. 
16” on our list. That means all of the 


Since 58.41 cents represents the aver- 
age value of a bushel of corn during 
the past ten Marches, we find that fin- 
ished 1,300-pound steers in March have 
sold for the average value of 1,000- 
pound feeders in September, plus the 
value of 66.96 bushels of corn, or $39.11 
worth. But in March of 1916, it ap- 
pears (complete figures are not yet 
at hand) that the cost of 1,000-pound 
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December issues, taking the subscriber 
up to January lst. If it were dated 
“Jan. °17,” he would get all of the 
month of January, one month more 
than he is entitled to receive. 

Look up the date on your address 
tab. If it doesn’t seem to be right, in 
view of this explanation, please drop 
us a card and investigation will be 
cheerfully made. It is very seldom 
that an error gets by the checking 
clerks, but they are merely human, 
and, of course, do once in a long while 
miss something. 

Please remember that we want to 
know it if you fail to receive your pa- 
per regularly, or if in any way you do 
not get prompt service. Very often a 
coniplaint is due simply to a misunder- 
standing. If you are wrong, we will 
courteously e7plain the situation, and 
no harm done. If we are in error, we 
will thank you to let us know, so we 
can make it right. 





Farrowing Crate for Sows 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will you please describe a farrow- 
ing crate? I have a valuable sow that 
lies on her pigs when small, and kills 
many of them. In one litter of seven- 
teen, she killed all but seven.” 

These crates have been advertised 
in Wallaces’ Farmer from time to time, 
and, as a Missouri correspondent 
said a few weeks ago, they have proved 
very profitable in saving young pigs. 
The crate is a simple device to prevent 
a sow from lying down on the pigs. 





Many sows, when they lie down, get up 
against the sides of a building, and if 
any pigs happen to be back of them, 
they stand a big chance’ of being 
killed. - 

Home-made crates give fairly good 
satisfaction. They are ten or twelve 
feet long and two feet wide. The side 
boards do not come to the bottom, 
however, a space of about nine inches 
being clear for the pigs to go thru if 
necessary. The bottom of the pen must 
be larger than the pen proper, to give 
space for the pigs to go around the 
sow. This space must be a foot or 
more. With one of these crates, it 
would be pretty hard for a sow to lie 
on a pig. A V-shaped roof, similar to 
a smail yard house for a hen and her 
chickens, might be placed over the en- 
tire pen, for protection in cold weath- 
er. The pen gives room for a sow to 
stand up and lie down on either side, 
but she can not turn around. 





Temperature of Formalde- 
hyde Application 


Our attention has been called to the 
fact that when the temperature is be- 
low 50 degrees, the formaldehyde solu- 
tion is not effective against oat smut 
or potato scab. It is wise, therefore, 
to give the treatment either in the 
house or on a warm. day out-of-doors. 
We feel that low temperature may ex- 
plain a number of complaints concern- 
ing the inefficiency of the formalde- 
hyde treatment. 


IN CATTLE FEEDING 


feeders last September (about $74), 
plus the cost of 66.96 bushels of corn 
(about $49.55) will equal $123.55, which 
is about $3.40 in excess of the probable 
selling price of 1,300-pound finished 
steers in March of 1916. 

Cattle prices, like hog prices, have 
steadily advanced during February and 
early March. They seem to be on the 
point of entering Profit Area H. Busi- 
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ness conditions (represented by the 
dotted line) are good. We have passed 
thru a prolonged loss period, and it 
would seem time for Profit Area H. 
However, the indications are that 
March will return a slight loss. 

The cattle chart has been entirely 
re-drawn, and a few slight errors that 
appeared in the chart of our March 
10th issue have been corrected. 
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To Cook Your Meals 























Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants 
Now Out-Sell All Others 


You Will Now Find Carbide — in houses, barns and out-buildings on over 
i 


a quarter of a mil 


on farms—and 


Carbide Gas Cooking Ranges and Hot Plates in most of the kitchens of these 


same farm homes. 


_ This means—that in the struggle for the “survival of the fittest,’’? Carbide-Light-and-Cooking 


Plants have won first place. 


The Reason is Plain 


For fifteen years, country home families have been 
testing lighting plants of many types. Literally hundreds 
of different kinds have been given thorough trials on 
thousands of farms. 


The competition has been strenuous — many hav® 
fallen by the wayside—a few of the best have survived— 
and one “The Carbide Plant” has grown to out-sell all 
the others. 


Carbide Light and Fuel Plants are comparatively inex- 
pensive—they are built to last a life time. ‘Their parts are 
simple and heavy—they don’t wear out and they call for few 
or no repairs. 


Carbide Light Plants, the modern kind, are automatic— 
they work only when the lights and stove are “going”—they 
start and stop themselves—they merely require occasional 
filling and cleaning, and they operate without care for weeks, 
and even months at a time. 


Filled with -UNION CARBIDE these plants supply 
brilliant light to every room in the house, and gas for the 
cooking range in the kitchen. The lights can, too, be 
equipped to turn on without matches—and are specially 
adapted for use in barns and out-buildings. 


In short, Carbide Light Plants give you not only ideal 
light for country home requirements, but gas for cooking as 
well—both conveniences equal to the best used by the cities 
millions. 

Consider then all these advantages—the double value 
of light and fuel, as against light alone—the advantage of 


weekly or monthly attention as against daily attention—the 
advantage of simple heavy parts as against delicate complex 
parts—the advantage of parts which last a life time as 
against short-lived parts which call for constant repairs and 
renewals, and last’ but not least, the advantage of lower 
cost—not only low first cost, but inexpensive maintenance 
and inexpensive operation. 


All told, there are some twenty reliable manufacturers 
of efficient Carbide Light and Fuel Plants in the United 
States. The plants made by these manufacturers include— 
those installed in cellars, those made to set in holes under 
ground,,and those which set on top of the ground. 


Our own business is confined to the sale of UNION 
CARBIDE which all of these plants are built to use. For 
the country home trade we carry immense stocks of UNION 
CARBIDE in our own distributing warehouses, located in 
every section of the United States. From these warehouses 
we ship the Carbide in hundred pound “drums” direct to 
most 300,000 country home customers. Kept in these drums 
the Carbide lasts indefinitely. 


While we do not sell the Carbide Plants themselves, 
we are of course, vitally interested in helping our future 
customers get plants that will give the greatest possible 
satisfaction. To this end we are always glad to furnish 
confidential advice, and mail free of charge authoritative 
printed matter telling just how Carbide Light and Cooking 
Plants work, and how easily one can be set up on any 
country place. Address your letter to— 


Union Carbide Sales Co.—Country Home Dept. 8 


42nd Street Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Smoke-House From Blocks 


After building his clay block silo, J. 
W. Hunt, of Hardin county, Iowa, had 
several blocks left, and he had been 
wanting a smoke-house for a number 
While these blocks were not 
exactly rectangular, they came near 
enough to being so to make a small, 
square smoke-house, six feet each 
way. The house was put up last fall, 


of years. 


and it will store some smoked hams 
and bacons this summer. 
Sixteen blocks make a tier around 


the building, and there are nine tiers, 
which make approximately twelve doz- 
en blocks in the smoke-house. As they 
cost about four cents each, the build- 
ing. not including the roof, flooring, 
door and fixtures, cost ‘less than $6. 
A pitched roof was made out of rein- 
forced concrete, and before it hard- 
ened, a dozen or more hooks were set 
in the mortar. The meat is hung from 
these hooks. Two pieces of iron pipe 
also were set in the concrete at the 
base of the roof. The floor was given 


| RY 





a coat of cement, making the building 
fire, insect and rat proof. 

A smoke-house should have ventila- 
tion, and this is provided in each of 
two opposite corners. When the house 
was made, hollow tile were laid in 
these corners, the bottom one connect- 
ing with the outside, and the upper 
one, near the top of the building, with 
the inside. 

While the house is not large, it will 
hold enough meat for the average fam- 


ily, and it will keep the meat in good 
shape during the summer months. 
When the hams or bacons are to be 


smoked, the pieces are simply suspend- 
ed from the hooks in the roof, and the 
fire started, corn cobs and _ hickory 
chips being used. After the meat has 
taken the desired amount of smoke, it 





is wrapped up and left hanging until | 
wanted for use. 

A building such as this is so cheap 
that anybody*could afford to build one, 
and Mr. Hunt estimates that it will 
save enough in the meat bill to pay 
for its cost in a single season. 





Melon Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can watermelon and muskmelon | 
seed be planted in a hotbed or box, and | 
then be transplanted into the open 
ground when the weather gets warm? 
Will they live and grow all right if 
handled in this way? What is the 
best kind of seed to plant? What time 


in the late winter or early spring 
should the seeds be started in a hot- 
bed?” 

The Montreal muskmelon, which is 
very famous in the restaurants of New 
York, is grown near Montreal, Canada, 
where the season is very short, and | 
the seeds must of necessity be started | 
in the greenhouse or hotbed. The very 
earliest of the Montreal melons are | 
generally planted in late February, but 

uc ive plantings follow until well 
into April. The seeds are planted in 
small pots, and the youn seedlings 
are later shifted to larger pots In 
the northern United States, many 
growers start their early crop of musk- 
melons in strawberry boxes Others 
use dirt band A dirt band is a thin 
strip of wood somewhat similar to 
what strawberry boxes are made of. 
When folded, dirt bands are like straw- 
berry boxes without bottoms. They 


hold together well enough so that the 


muskmelons may be transplanted from 
the hotbed to the open ground with- 
out disturbing the root system. Unless 
the muskmelons are started in pots, 
boxes, dirt bands, or something of the 
sort, they are likely to be killed by the 
shock of transplanting. 

Melons that are started early do not 
produce much if any more than the 
melons started out-of-doors. In fact, 
some claim that the melons planted in 
the open yield a slightly larger crop. 
However, the earliness and consequent 
higher price of the melons from trans- 
planted plants is often enough to pay 
for all extra bother. 

As to varieties of muskmelons and 
watermelons, our correspondent may 
determine the matter for himself. Net- 
ted Gem, Rockyford and Osage are old 
standard ‘arieties of muskmelons. 
Cole’s Early is a standard variety of 
watermelon under northern conditions. 
It is well adapted to home use, but is 
too small and too tender for market 
purposes. 





Blue Vitriol or Copper Sul- 
phate for Smut 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT notice that you advise using for- 
maldehyde for smut in oats. I used 
to use blue vitriol for smut in spring 
wheat, and we thought it gave good 
success. Have any of your readers 
used blue vitriol on oats?” 

Blue vitriol, or copper sulphate, does 
not seem to give such good results as 


formaldehyde. As a result of a five- 
year test at the Ontario experiment 
station, they found that soaking the 


oats for five minutes in a blue vitriol 
solution actually decreased the yield 
by nearly two bushels per acre, while 





soaking the oats in formaldehyde so- 
lution for twenty minutes, increased 
the yield by eight bushels per acre. 
Treatment with blue vitriol seems to 
be quite efficient in preventing smut, 
but it damages the vitality of the oats 
unless very carefully applied. The for- 
maldehyde solution is even more effi- 
cient in preventing smut than the blue 
vitriol, and does not seem to have the 
unfavorable effect on the vitality of 
the seed. Wheat seems to be more re- 
sistant to the unfavorable effects of 
blue vitriol, for in other Ontario ex- 
periments with wheat, the blue vitriol 
treatment gave good results, altho not 


quite so -good as the formaldehyde. 
This year, at any rate, we suspect 
that blue vitriol treatment will be 


more expensive than the formaldehyde 
treatment. 


Disking Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have five acres of alfalfa, seeded 
last year, which is a little weedy. 1 
am thinking of dragging it this year, in 
order to get rid of the weeds. Do you 
advise dragging, or do you think it 





would be better to give a light disk- , 


ing? When would be the best time?” 

As a general proposition, it pays big 
to disk alfalfa, and the best time to do 
it is just after the first cutting. Some 


men disk after every cutting, and be- 
lieve that they get big returns for their 


disking, but wherever blue grass or 
similar grassy weeds of a perennial 
nature have started, thoro disking jg 
almost essential if the alfalfa meadow 
is to be retained for any length of 
time. It is not necessary to disk for 
such annual weeds as mustard, fox- 
tail, etc., which are generally common 
for the first year or two. Mowing will 
get the best of these weeds. As a rule, 
we would prefer disking to dragging, 
but of ‘course there may be conditiong 
under which dragging is to be pre- 
ferred. Our correspondent will have 
to determine this for himself. 








Corn and Oat Tests 


Mr. Fish, the county agent of Henry 
county, Iowa, sends us a summary of 
some of the’ tests he has been making 
with seed corn and seed oats. Ears 
from the 1915 crop, selected before 
frost, have shown a test of 63 per cent; 
ears selected after the frost, 60 per 
cent. Ears selected from cribs of 1915 
corn tested 41 per cent; ears from 
cribs of 1914 corn, 48 per cent. 

Of seventy-seven samples of seed 
oats, there were nineteen that tested 
under 70 per cent; twenty-four sam- 
ples tested between 80 and 90 per cent, 
and five samples tested under 10 per 
cent. 


The conditions in Henry county are 
probably not different from the condi- 
tions in other parts of the state. These 
figures simply emphasize the necessity 
for testing both seed corn and seed 
oats. Those who fail to do so are tak- 
ing long chances of wasting both time 
and money. 


labor. It is almost universal testimony 
that the neighbor to the man who is 
disking alfalfa, thinks that he is ruin- 
ing his stand. But almost invariably 
the alfalfa comes out from the disk- 
ing comparatively free from weeds and 
with renewed vigor. 
We do not advise 
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VERY mile of road is a tax on 






your tires. Upon tire quality ji 
depends the amount of road f 
tax your tires pay. Firestone Tires B 


give you **Most Miles per Dollar’’ 
—less tax—greater mileage. This 
added value is due to Firestone 


Extras. Extra toughness, extra resili- 
ency,extra thickness of pure rubber tread. 


The new Firestone Tires with their red side walls 
and black treads give promise in appearance of 
the good service they will give in actual use. 


Quality alone—proven by “Most Miles per 
Dollar’—has produced the demand that has 
made the Firestone plant the largest exclusive 
tire factory in the world. 


FREE OFFER. Send us your dealer’s name and ad- 
dress and the make of tires you are now using and we 
will send you, free, a waterproof tube‘bag. It will keep 
your extra inner tubes in good condition. Write today 
and ask also for free book, ‘‘Care and Repair of ‘Tires,’’ 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Akron, Ohio— Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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What Market for the Spring 
Pigs of 1916? 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“In view of the advance in the hog 
market, would it be wise to crowd our 
March pigs along as rapidly as pos- 
sible for the October or early Novem- 
ber market? Or would it be better to 
feed lightly and market in December or 
early in 1917? We have an abun- 
dance of alfalfa pasture to run our 
hogs on, as well as plenty of alfalfa 
nay for winter feed.” 

Once a month, we publish a chart of 
hog losses and hog profits, the last 
chart appearing in our issue of March 


j7th, while the next chart will appear 
next week. By studying any one of 
these hog charts carefully, our read- 
ers should be able to make a fairly in- 
telligent guess as to the probabilities 
of the future. It would seem that we 
are now in a period of hog gain, and 
that if the future acts like the past, 
we should remain in this period of hog 
gain for the next. eighteen months or 
so. Of course, we expect the usual 
seasonal declines in the hog market, 
which take place in May and June, and 
in November and December. Never- 
iheless, we would expect, provided the 
future acts like the past, that prices 
should be good for the greater part of 
the next eighteen months or so. 

Our correspondent probably will 
make no great mistake by pushing his 
March pigs along rapidly for the Oc- 
tober market. However, if he has 
shelter, and can hold these pigs over 
till late February or March, we _ be- 
lieve, judging the future by the past, 
that he should be able to market these 
pigs to good advantage in the late 
winter or early spring of 1917. In 
either case, we should try to avoid the 
December or early January market, for 
on the average this early winter mar- 
ket is the weakest of the year. The 
early winter market is the easiest mar- 
ket to strike of any, but if a man is 
prepared to market his pigs in Octo- 
ber, or to hold them till late winter 
or early spring, he generally gets good 
pay for the extra trouble. 





Growing Corn Year After 
Year 


A northern Iowa 
writes: 

“Please settle this argument: A says 
that it doesn’t make any difference 
how many times you put land to corn, 
year alter year, provided you put back 
plenty of fertility in the form of ma- 
nure. L says it does make a differ- 
ence. In my own case, I have some 
corn land which has been in corn five 
Straight seasons. Four years ago, it 
was covered with one coat of manure. 
Three years ago it had three coats, two 
years azo it had three coats, and one 
year ago it had two coats, with a 70- 
bushel spreader in full gear. During 
the first three years, this land raised 
£00d crops of corn, but during the past 
two years the crops were poor. This 
land has good drainage. Do you think 
that all the corn-growing material is 
taken out of the soil? What crop would 
you put on the land this spring? I 
Was thinking of putting it to wheat this 
spring, and also a couple of acres of 
potatoes. Do you think that this soil 
iS SO rich that the wheat would lodge? 
What would be the best kind of small 
grain?” 


\ 


correspondent 


At the lowa station, on the rich, 
black soil typical of northern Towa, 
they grow corn for eight years in suc- 
cession. Also on this same soil they 
used a typical rotation of corn, corn, 
oats and clover. There were enough 
fields so that in the rotation experi- 
ment there was land in corn every 
year. Some of the fields were treated 
with manure, some with fertilizer, 
while some received no treatment at 
all. As an average of eight years, the 
rotated corn which received no treat- 
ment at all, yielded sixty bushels per 
acre, while the land continuously in 
corn during eight years, but which re- 
Celved eight tons of manure per acre 
€ach four years, yielded only fifty-four 
bushels of corn. ‘The rotated corn that 
received eight tons of manure per acre 
seg four years, yielded 72.4 bushels 
Per acre as an average of the eight 
years, 
wane are many other experiments 
then _ rotation of corn, and many of 
io ave been conducted for a much 

€er period of time than at the lowa 
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EIGHT 
CYLINDER 





Every dollar planted in this big powerful Eight will 
return many miles of matchless riding satisfaction 


Here is a printed ‘‘demonstration” which the local King dealer can make a fact 


FLEXIBILITY—INSTANT “GET-AWAY” 


With seven passengers can be throttled down on “high” to two 
miles per hour. At this “creep” one can walk alongside, raise 
hood and examine engine. Small bore long stroke cylinders with 
extra large valve ratio, combined with a perfectly balanced crank- 
shaft and fly-wheel, explain this extraordinary performance. A 
touch upon the accelerator and the car is away at a racing speed. 


ACCELERATION—HIGH SPEED 


From two to sixty miles an hour without gear changing, vibration, 
ornoise. We believe the King gathers speed with greater rapidity 
than any other car on the market and all accelerometer tests sup- 
port this opinion. Eight cylinders, aluminum pistons and large 
valves help make this possible. Engine gives nearly 3000 R.P.M. 


HILL CLIMBING ON “HIGH” 


An unperfected experimental car of this model ascended the 
famous three-mile twisting hill of Uniontown, Pa., on “high” with 


comfort. 


six passengers, average weight 176 lbs. Slowed down to 5 miles 
per hour and accelerated to 35 on steepest part of grade. With 
two passengers made these three miles in four minutes and forty- 
one seconds with full touring equipment. Starting from Denver in 
“high” climbed Lookout Mountain and Genesee Peak, Colorado, 
without once shifting gears or slipping clutch. 


EASE OF OPERATION—COMFORT 
The ideal car for women who drive because of little gear shifting 
—and that little made easy. Steers without effort. Long Canti- 
lever springs of King design give all-day trips an “‘easy-chair” 
ECONOMY—LONGEVITY 
The constant flow of power given by the high-speed eight cyl- 


inder King engine permits the use of light reciprocating parts 


which reduce friction and vibration to a minimum. This results 
in a most remarkable economy of fuel, oil, tires and repairs and 
spells a long, efficient life for the car. 


““Challenger’’ Model E, 60 H.-P., Seven-passenger, $1350 


Roadster, $1350 - - - Sedan “‘All-weather’”’ Car, $1900 - - - Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer 





experiment station. They all prove 
conclusively that, as a general proposi- 
tion, it is poor policy to grow corn on 
the same land for more than three or 
four years in succession. Some think 
that when the same crop has been 
grown on the land for more than two 
or three years, the roots of the crop fill 
up the soil with a poison which is par- 
ticularly harmful to that particular 
crop. Of course, continuous corn grow- 
ing is a heavy drain on the available 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium of 
the soil. But even if the nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium are replaced 
by the manure, the yields will still de- 
crease because of insect attacks, and 
possibly also because of fungous dis- 
eases. The corn root worm and the 
corn root louse get worse each suc- 
ceeding year the land is in corn. 
Wheat seems to stafid being grown 
on the same land year after year with 
a fair degree of success, provided plen- 
ty of plant food is supplied in the form 
of manure or commercial fertilizer. We 
have seen wheat in England, growing 
on land that had been in wheat for 
seventy years continuously. Without 
manure or fertilizers added, wheat 
grown on the same land seventy years 
continuously yields about twelve bush- 
els per acre, while with an abundance 
of manure added, it yields about thirty- 
five bushels per acre, under English 
conditions. English experiments indi- 
cate, however, that barley is different 
from wheat, in that it will not stand 
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being grown continuously on the same 
land for such a long period of time. 
American experiments indicate also 
that corn will not stand continuous 
growing on the same land. 

Our correspondent may get along all 
right with spring wheat on this land 
which has been in corn for five years. 
However, we are inclined to advise him 
to use, instead of spring wheat, a very 
early, short-strawed variety of oats, 
such as the Kherson or the Improved 
Kherson, which goes under the name 
of Iowa 105. We would seed the small 
grain to grass, and let the land remain 
in meadow or pasture for a year or two 
before putting it back to corn again. 





Docking and Castrating 
Lambs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can buck lambs be docked, ear- 
marked and castrated all at the same 
time? I always dock them first, and 
a week or so later castrate, but this 
requires quite a little time.” 

Some of the most careful sheepmen 
castrate their buck lambs when they 
are two or three weeks old, and a week 
or ten days later dock them. Others 
perform the two operations at the 
same time, when the lambs are about 
two or three weeks old. Really, there 
is no definite time when these two op- 





erations have to be done. It is largely 
a matter of convenience and local con- 
ditions. 

Those who allow a week or more to 
intervene between the two operations, 
do so on the theory that in this way 
the shock and loss of blood are less- 
ened, and the lambs will make a better 
growth. It is more convenient, how- 
ever, to perform the two operations at 
the same time, and we are inclined to 
think the shock is not much greater. 
We do not know of any definite experi- 
ments on the point. If weather con- © 
ditions are right, and the lambs are 
strong and healthy, we are inclined to 
adivse performing the two operations 
at the same time. 





Handling the Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it better to pile up the manure in 
the field or barn lot, and spread it all 
at once, or is it better to spread it 
every day during the winter?” 

So far as convenient, it is wise to 
spread manure as soon as it is made. 
Spreading the manure on top of snow 
ordinarily does no damage to the ma- 
nure. Leaving the manure in a pile 
for a short time will ordinarily do no 
great harm, but if it is left for more 
than a month, there is a danger of its 
heating, and of loss by leaching. 
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THE POSTLESS 


. 
Fencing System 
Carbo Fence Supporting System is as 
big an advance over wood, concrete, 
or steel posts as fencing wire was 
over the split rail. 


The test that tells 
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You never raised a bull that could 
break CARBO SUPPORTS. 


ARBO 


KEEPS THE WIRES TIGHT 
No more sagging, bagging fences. No 
more posts hanging on the wires. 
Carbo is the ideal of fence supporting 
and not affected by steel price changes. 
Write today—lcarn all about this scientific 
method of supporting fences. 





Please submi 3 id italog describ- 
ing CARBO FENCL: “SUPPORTING SYSTEMS. 
fee 
I desire to fence: When? 
Field fence............ rods. 
Residence fence. ................rods. 
Poultry fence..... penmeasekweunns rods 


The shape is as persheet attached. (On which note 
locations for gates, corners, hilly, swamps or level.) 
Name babitin aw peun nets 


Addre ~s 


THE CARBO CORPORATION 


142 Rand ae, Building, Chicage 
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Your Old Tires 


That’s all we want to make a clean, 
new tire These Tanio tires are 90¢ puncture- 
proof and ee eee for 3,500 miles.They 
cost you only 40% of the price of anew tire. 


TANLO S553; TIRES 


can’t be beat ~s service and appearance. 
Tanlo Tires also are carried in stock, We 
will send free to motorists, our big booklet 
giving details of this money¢aver. 
References: any bank. Write today to 


TANLO RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


260 TANLO BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO, 








DEAS W ANTE D— Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books 
with list of hundreds of {nventions wanted sent free, 
I belp you market your invention. Advice Free 
R. B OWEN, 113 Owen Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
BARN WATC HMAKING —Earn e006 
money. Finest practical school small cost po- 
sitions guaranteed Get free book. STONE Senoon 
or WaTcuM AMING, | 26 Falton Bidg,, St Paul, Minn 








Please mention 1 this paper when writing. 





Early Hog Pasture 


Several readers have asked what can 
be sown in the spring to make the best 


spring hog pasture. 

Rye makes excellent early spring 
hog pasture, but it must be sown the 
fall before. Of all the pasture crops 


which can be sown in the spring, oats 


are probably the earliest. Rape is not 
quite so early as oats, but will furnish 
more feed, especially during the sum- 
mer and fall. We suggest that our 
readers who are anxious for hog pas- 
ture as early as possible this spring, 
and who have not yet sown any crops 
for pasture, try a mixture of three 
pecks of oats and five pounds of rape 


seed per acre. Sow this mixture as 
early as possible in the spring. It 
should be ready for pasture in about 


two months from time of seeding. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I bave twenty acres of upland that 
is level, but drains the water off very 
well. [f want to seed this to hog pas- 
ture, and pasture it for two years or 
more. Last year this land was in corn, 
the year previous in oats, and the three 
years preceding that, in corn. I cut 
the corn off last year. I am thinking 
of sowing a mixture of one bushel of 


oats and four pounds each of red clo- 
ver, mammoth clover, alsike clover and 
sweet clover. I would figure on disk- 
ing the ground about twice, sowing the 
seed, amd then harrowing twice. What 
do you think of this plan? I believe 
that the land is too flat for alfalfa.” 
Our correspondent’s’ mixture should 


give very good resuJjts. The oats will 
furnish considerable. pasture the first 
year, and the clovers will come on 
strong next year, provided, of course, 
that the land is not acid or the season 
is not extremely unfavorable. We rath- 


er doubt the advisability of using four 
pounds of alsike clover. It must be 
remembered that alsike clover seed is 
only about half as large as red clover 
seed, and that therefore a pound of it 
will furnish about as many plants as 
two pounds of red clover seed. We 
suggest that our correspondent use but 
two pounds of alsike clover seed in the 
mixture. If he wishes to get a little 
more pasture the first season, he might 
substitute two or three pounds of rape 
for a peck or two of the oats in the 
mixture. 

We are not at all sure that this land 
will not grow good alfalfa. We have 
seen land in lowa almost as level as a 
table, which has produced splendid al- 
falfa during the past four or five years. 
Of course this alfalfa does not have 
“wet feet,” but the surface drainage is 
rather slow. If this land is not acid, 
we believe that our correspondent will 
make no mistake in trying for a pure 
stand of alfalfa. Where it may be 
grown, alfalfa is undoubtedly the finest 
of all hog pasture plants. Our corre- 
spondent will certainly make no mis- 
take if he adds a few pounds of alfalfa 
to the mixture. 


Treatment for a Meadow 


An Itinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a field that has been seeded 
to timothy and clover for five years. 
There is a lot of sheep sorrel in it, and 
I want to break it up. What kind of 
fertilizer would be best? I have plen- 
ty of barnyard manure. This is old 
land, and pretty much run down.” 

The presence of much sheep sorrel 
in a meadow is a pretty good indica- 
tion that the soil is sour, and that it is 
in need of lime. Sorrel soon dies out 
in soil having plenty of lime. The lime 
will sweeten the soil, but of course it 
will not add a great deal of actual 
plant food. If this soil is pretty much 
run down, it may pay our correspond- 
ent to use commercial fertilizer, but 
we would advise a heavy application 
of manure first. 

Had he told us what crops he in- 
tended to plant on this meadow, we 
might have advised him more defi- 
nitely, If it is for corn, the manure 
will do lots of good, as in fact it would 
for any other crop. 

A good way to improve this field 
would be to spread a heavy coat of 
manure on it this spring, plow it un- 
der, and then top dress the field with 
a ton or two of limestone to the acre. 
This treatment should result in a fair 
yield of corn, and the lime would sweet- 
en the soil so that it should be easy to 
get a good stand of clover with oats 
as a nurse crop the following year. 








-—Don't t Lose Another Hog—, 
From Acid Stomach 


mixing a little “MERRY WAR” in their 
drinking water, and you'll be delighted to see 
how quickly they respond to this simple and 
sensible treatment. It’s real health in- 
surance! Read directions on labe 











When your hogs slink around the lot with a 
vacant stare in their eyes, hair standing up, 
appetite growing less as they grow thinner 
and thinner day by day, the chances are that 
the trouble is acidity of the stomach, a real 





menace to hog health. 
Millions of bh hog losses are traceable directly P roof Sent F ree 
to this cause. Acid stomach is caused fre- What other practical h ee are doing 


quently by sour swill, although feeding of new 
corn also produces it. A hog witha disordered 
stomach is in a bad way, as loss of appetite is 
bound to result. 


Hog Health Insurance 


Now a safe way to prevent and correct 
acid stomach in your drove and keep them fat 
and healthy—eating with relish and laying on 
the firm juicy fi oe ba to sweeten the swill 
every day with MERRY WAR LYE (Pow- 
dered), It neutralizes the acid and aids diges- 
tion and assimilation, building up fat, flesh 
and bone from the additional nutriment 
absorbed from the food. If your hogs are on 
dry rations just make a regular practice of 


should be of interest to Thousands of 

them are feeding MERRY WAR POWDERED 
LYE successfully. We will be glad to send you 
a booklet full of their letters showing the value 
of MERRY WAR LYE and proving that it is 
no mere experiment, but a wonderful success 
in preventing hog losses. Write for it today. 


For Sale Everywhere 


(lone genuine without the words “MERRY 
and picture of the hog on the label. 

At Grocers’, Druggists’ and Feed Dealers’ 
—10ca can. If your dealers will not supply 
you, we will see that you are supplied, at $1.20 
per dozen cans, all charges prepaid. sure 
to state dealers’ names. 



























WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY 


Every Rawleigh Engine is tested on brake to pull 15% MORE than its rated 
H. P.; continuously. Rawleigh Engines use gasolene, kerosene, distillate or gas; 4 cycle; 
make and break ignition; contact points can be cleaned while running; cylinders cast sep- 
- T ey base; igh speed changer; hopper cooled cylinder of semi-steel; piston ground 

to size; malleable connecting rod; drop forged crank,” ground to mirror 

finish. The best made and finest finished engineon the market. Youcan 

not buy a better engineat ANY price. Buy direct from a manufacturer 

of KNOWN responsibility. The Rawleigh engine is backed by a man- 

ufacturer having more than a quarter century of successful mer- 

TERMS: 

o 

Cash —60-day bank 

deposit. — 

year to pay, if you 

wish. ¢ 





chandising experience, and resources of nearty four million dollars. 


Read These Prices 


1% H.P.$25.70 

24 H.P. 38.90 

3% H.P. 49.80 

416 H.P. 69.90 
7#H.P. 96.85 < 
9 H.P.139.65 °¢ Fi 








som plete—f. o. b. 
Lp mag Cashior W.7,RA ace. 
‘residen AWwilei 
60-day bank deposit iM “rie 





















No more galls or sore shoulders 


when the Lankford Cotton Filled Horse Collar is used. 
Cures while horse works. Allows the horse to use his full 
strength without danger of hurting himself, Over 1,000,000 in use giving 
compiete satisfaction, Collar and pad combined. Lasts 3 years or more, 


Lankford Humane Horse Collar 


Get one today for your horse—for each of your horses. Made of best duck, 
trimmed in heavy leather—strong, pilable and serviceable. Adjusts itself to 
every shaped nec ill not_ sween wi aia. s - i medieated cotton, 
which absorbs the sweat and d impurities £ rom the 6 aste ang a cure 
uaranteed to cure, if fitted paper Acknowledged ee est “e 4 re ae and newly- 
roken borses Easy to put oa ‘and take off. If not at your deslera, write us. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere 
Powers Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Waterloo, Ia. 




















‘*Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland. Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 





WSwirn GRUBBER CO. © 
PY. 53 LA CRESCENT? MINN. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 


Save Money On 


Your Year’s Reading 


For the convenience of our subscribers only, we receive and forward subscriptions 
to other publications. A subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, either new or renewal, must 
accompany a subscription to any other publication. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 








With With 
Reg. Wallaces’ Reg. Wallaces 
Price Farmer Price Farmer 
Alonee Both Alone Both 
Des Moines Register and Leader ...... #4. 00 $4.30 Des Moines Evening Tribune........... 2.00 2.60 
Des Moines Daily News ......... Ass» 200 2.65 Des Moines Capital «. f eeasesee ee 2.65 
STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 
(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. American Swineherd (M)..............- 50 1.35 
Chicago Datly Drovers Journal..........$4.00 $4.10 American Sheep Breeder (M) .... oe on 1.85 
Chicago Daily Live Stock World....... s 3.00 3.35 Reliable Poultry Journal (M)..........  -0 1.35 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 Western Poultry Journal (M)........- 5D 1.25 
Breeders’ Gazette (W)...... -. 1.00 1.85 American Bee Journal (M)......... 1.00 1.60 
Hoard's Dairyman (W). <a Oe 1.75 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
American Magazine (M). .-- 1.50 2.25 Gas Review (M) (gasoline e netnee *) eee 1.35 
World’s Work (M)...... ... 3.00 3.10 Commoner (W).. ve 1.00 1.60 
Review of Reviews (M).. «-- 3.00 3.10 Woman's Home Companion (M).. . 1.50 2.25 
Illustrated World (M)... - 1.50 2.10 Good Housekeeping (M) = 1.50 2.25 
Youth's Companion =e $ ew oniy VTL. 2500 2.50 New Woman’s Trio (Mothers ‘Magazine, 
Little Folks (M).... Coccemscocsecses 8.OD 1.60 adies World and McCalls, all three om 
American Boy (M).................... = 1.00 1.75 one year each) (monthlies).. . 3.00 24 
Sawn cehe ! 1.85 


Pathfinder (current events) W 


OTHER COMBINATIONS 

If more than one book or periodical is desired, add the combination rates, and de- 
duct $1.00 for the extra Wallaces’ Farmer. For ex: ample, the rate on Wallaces’ Farmer 
and the Breeders’ Gazette is $1.85; on Wallaces’ Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman $1.7 


Adding, $1.85 plus $1.75 equals $3.60. Deducting $1.00 for extra Wallaces’ Farmer 
leaves $2.60 as the price of the three papers one year eaeh. Write for prices if in 
doubt. Remit by bank draft, postal money order, or personal check if more convenient. 


Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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WHEELS= > ‘die. 
BIGGER YIELDS ~*~ Fe ier 


planting and vastly better crops with 

the HAYES Four-Wheel. Every ker- 
nel planted exact/y the same depth—every 
hill in perfect check—an even stand— 
surer germination and quicker growth— 
no missing hills, xo dare spots in your 
fields; such conditions will mean more 
corn for you, better corn, more money. 


This planter is guaranteed. It must be all we 

@aim and all you expect. 190,000 users verify 
pat HAYES Four-Wheels regulate depth of 
glanting to the fraction of an inch. Corn allcomes 
pp at the same time, allows earlier cultivation, 
an earlier harvest, @ better quality and bigger 
quantity. 

HAYES Four-Wheels guarantee surer germt- 
nation and quicker growth, Wheels pack the dirt 
around the corn to hold the moisture and leave 
a ridge of loose soil ontop. Ridge over corn pre- 
vents washouts in hilly fields and gives greater 
surface for sun’s heat, 

Covers where all ordinary open wheels fatl—even 
in wet and sticky ground. Guaranteed not to 
clog. Short coupled, light draftand turns in short- 
est space. Checks with absoluteaccuracy, regardless 
of team’s speed. Cross rows straighter than the 
way you drive. 

The HAYES Drop never missesa hill. Simple, 
reliable and most efficient. Fewer parts, less 
breakage and delays. Has no clutch to miss and 
give trouble. Never cracks or grinds the seed. Will 
drop accurately any size or shape kernel. No 
bare spots in HAYES planted fields. No replant- 
ing necessary. Increased yields soon pay for it. 


Free book “ L % of Planter Facts tells all 
about the HAYES. Write for it today—a postal, 
orif you wish a letter, asking any questions on 
planting problems. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Gaiva, Ill. 


Vo can have the benefits of better 





Dusua Comforts 


There’s nothing that makes farm life more 
worth while than an abundance of pure 
water for kitchen, bath, lawn, garden, 
barns, dairy, troughs, fire protection, 

ete. Goulds Pumps are reasonable in 
price, and cost little to maintain. 

NMA Gur service Dept. advises free on 
\ sclecting from the 300 styles of 


( eULns ers 
TOR EVERY SERVICE 
Ma —hand, windmill, Gasoline, 
& motor. Rigidly tested.Guar- 
MA anteed. Backed by 65 years’ 
M experience. Send y for 
mM our newSree book ‘‘Water 
MA Supply for the Country 
Home.”? Address De- 


Main Office & Works: 
Seneca Falls,N.Y. Jf 
Branches: 
Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia # 
Pittsburgh 
ew York 
Houston 
Atlanta 





fr 


buy those 
AIDE UA AS 





S ave DISCING, HARROWING, ROLLING. 
Doallthis work while you plow. Hitch a 
Kramer Rotery Harrow behind your w— disc, 
level, harrow and pulverizeas you go Saveextra teams 
right during the busy season. Produces a moist seed bed 
that germinates quickly— no clods or dry dirt to hold back 
your crops—no missing hills. Fits any plow, satisface 
tion abs bere | guaranteed. Works in all kinds of 
8oil—light draft, no extra horses required. 
The _Kramer’’ does more work then discing and har- 
rowing the old way, Big FREE Illustrated Folder. 








KRAMER 
“=2 ROTARY 
HARROW 
COMPANY 
176 MainSt. 
Morten, tIL 













ay 


in colors explains 
Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
agons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
ay any running ‘ 
gear. Send for 
it today. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
9 Elm $t.,Quiney,ttt. 














ALFALFA QUESTIONS 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Does the size of a crop of alfalfa 
depend upon the richness of the soil? 
Which is the most certain way to get 
a catch of alfalfa?e Would you seed in 
the spring, with oats as a nurse crop, 
or in the fall on stubble? Is it pos- 
sible to get a catch of alfalfa by seed- 
ing in corn before the last cultivation, 
provided your corn is cut for fodder as 
soon as it will do? Will morning- 
glories hinder alfalfa much?” 


Alfalfa will do fairly well on very 
poor soil, but responds splendidly to 
good soil. On very rich soil, we have 
known alfalfa in central Iowa to pro- 
duce six tons per acre, while on poor 
soil in the same neighborhood, it pro- 
duced only two or three tons per acre. 
Alfalfa gets part of its food from the 
air, but nevertheless appreciates a rich 
soil, and shows its appreciation by 
producing large crops. 

There is no absolutely certain way to 
get a stand of alfalfa, but, one year 
with another, the best results will be 
secured by seeding in early August, 
after a crop of small grain oy early 
potatoes has been taken off. Some 
do not try to grow anything on the 
land, but keep it fallow from May till 
the first of August. After small grain 
or early potatoes, the land should be 
disked and harrowed until a perfect 
seed bed has been prepared. When 
alfalfa is following small grain, it is 
generally wise to plow first. Fall seed- 
ing is considerably more trouble than 
spring seeding, and many men there- 
fore have tried seeding alfalfa in the 
spring, the same as red clover, with a 
nurse crop. In some seasons this plan 
has proved very successful, but it is a 
little more certain to sow alfalfa by it- 
self in August. Some men, in order to 
inoculate the land, sow two or three 
pounds of alfalfa with the small grain 
in the spring, and then make a serious 
attempt to get a stand in August. 

It is generally possible to get a half 
or three-fourths stand of alfalfa by 
seeding with corn at the last cultiva- 
tion, but it is almost impossible to get 
a perfect stand in this way. If the 
object is to establish an alfalfa and 
blue grass pasture, this method might 
be all right, but it will not do if the 
object is to establish an alfalfa mea- 
dow. 

Morning-glories may be just a little 
hard on alfalfa during the first year. 
But after the alfalfa is well established 
and is being cut regularly three times 
a year, the morning-glories soon dis- 
appear. 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I have two acres of alfalfa seeded 
last fall. There was scarcely half a 
stand, and J would like your advice as 
to how and when to re-seed.” 

Our correspondent might broadcast 
his alfalfa by hand or with a seeder, 
at the rate of ten pounds per acre, 
on honey-combed ground, just before 
the frost goes out. Or he can wait till 
a little later, and put the seed in with 
a drill. Last year, when confronted 
with a similar problem, we re-seeded 
with a mixture of oats and alfalfa, 
using a bushel of oats per acre, to keep 
down weeds. The oats were quite ef- 
fective in keeping down the weeds, 
and did no harm to the young alfalfa, 
but they were extremely hard to cure 
when cut in the milk for hay. If we 
were doing it again, we would probably 
use no oats. 

When there is only half a stand of 
alfalfa, it is often best to plow it up 
and start a new seeding altogether. It 
may seem a pity to plow up half a 
stand, but practical experience indi- 
cates that it is usually difficult to con- 
vert a half stand of alfalfa into a per- 
fect stand by re-seeding the bare 
places. 





A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“T have six acres which have been 
in alfalfa for a number of years. Most 
of it drowned out last summer, and of 
course I want to re-seed it. The land 
is inoculated, and there is a stalk of 
alfalfa every twelve to fourteen inches. 
The rest of it is covered with crab 
grass. Should I plow this land or disk 
it? Shall I sow a large seeding of oats 
for a nurse crop? Just how shall I 
handle it?” 

If this alfalfa is of several years’ 
standing, it will bear a good disking 
without injury. We should go on the 
field as soon as the ground is in mel- 
low condition in the spring, and then 





stir it up thoroly with a spring-tooth 
harrow or with a disk. Then we would 
Sow about twelve to fifteen pounds of 
alfalfa to the acre, and cover it with 
a harrow. We would not use oats or 
any other nurse crop. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Are potatoes a good preparation for 
alfalfa? I notice that many of the 
farm papers recommend sowing alfalfa 
alone. We hardly feel able to lose the 
use of the ground for one year. One 
paper recommends one bushel of inoc- 
ulated dirt to the acre, sown with the 
seed. Is that much needed? How many 
pounds of good seed should be sown 
to the acre?” 

Early potatoes make a splendid pre- 
paratory crop for alfalfa, provided the 
potatoes may be dug and the ground 
put in shape for alfalfa by the 15th of 
August. The cultivation and digging 
of the potatoes stirs the ground suffi- 
ciently so that it is very easy to work 
up a good seed bed, unless the season 
is unusually dry. We advise our cor- 
respondent to sow fifteen or twenty 
pounds of seed per acre. Many are 
advising only eight or ten pounds per 
acre, but it is our experience that the 
extra five or ten pounds of seed is 
good insurance. The surest method 
of inoculation is to spread broadcast 
over the field 500 to 1,000 pounds of 
alfalfa or sweet clover dirt to each 
acre. But it is quite helpful to mix a 
little finely powdered alfalfa or sweet 
clover dirt with the seed. Just mix 
enough of the inoculated dirt with the 
seed so that each seed has clinging to 
it a few dust particles. Some moisten 
the seed with glue water, in order to 
cause the dirt to stick a little better 
to it. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to plowing up alfalfa, don’t 
plow it up, if it is a good stand and 
doing well, as it will improve for five 





years if on alfalfa soil. And when # 
has to be plowed up for good reason, 
take a heavy plow, sharp share, and 
whatever power is needed; a farm 
tractor will do the work, tho an extra 
horse has done it, in my experience. 
Just keep in mind the extra corn crop 
that will follow, and the job will seem 
easy. Anyone who has broken up 
hazel-brush land will only smile at 
alfalfa plowing. 

With thirty years of experience in 
the alfalfa line, I find that twelve 
pounds of seed per acre is enough; if 
more is wanted, add two pounds of 
alsike. 

Alfalfa takes less work per ton than 
red clover, and comes in better in a 
wet season than the red clover for a 
hay crop. Also cattle take it better 
than the red clover when somewhat 
damaged. 

J. R. MILNE. 

Holt County, Missouri. 





Potato Tubers With Brown 
Rings Inside 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We had potato blight thruout this 
neighborhood last season. The vines 
died before the tubers were matured. 
My potatoes, while solid, are brown in- 
side. Sometimes the entire tuber is 
brown, and sometimes only a part of 
it is brown. What is the matter? Are 
these potatoes fit for seed, or will the 
patch become infested with disease 
another year?” 

The same disease which caused the 
death of the vines last summer has 
caused the tubers to become brown in- 
side. If these tubers are planted, the 
vines which come from them will be 
affected with blight, and will spread 
the disease to other plants. No tubers 
should be planted which have a trace 
of brown running thru the Mesh. The 
brown streaks do not always indicate 
blight, but nearly always indicate some 
disease or other. 
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Cushman Family Engine 


This 4 H. P. Cushman Truck Outfit is so handy that it is called the 
It is very light in weight —engine weighs only 190 
a tbs., and entire outfit, including water tank, weighs only 375 lbs. A 
. on child can pull it around from job to job. Cushman Engines weigh only 
one-fifth as much as old-fashioned heavyweight engines, yet run more 
steadily and quietly because of modern design, perfect balance and 
Throttle Governor. No loud violent explosions; no fast and slow speeds. 


Cushman Light Weight Fngines 


- . 
Ni = 





Weigh Only 40 to 60 ibs. per H. P. 


These are the modern engines, built especially for farmers who need an en- 
gine to do many jobs in age places instead of one jobin one place. No longer 


necessary to put up with o 
















successiul Binder 
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S. DOUBLE , 


.SPROCKE 


fey on od WATER va! 
“TANK sad 


Bed 


-style back-breaking heavyweights. 

The 4 H. P. Cushman is a wonderful farm engine, because in addition to 
doing all ordinary jobs better than heavy engines, it may be attached to 
moving machines, such as grain binders, corn binders, potato diggers, etc., driving 
the operating part, leaving the horses nothing to do but pull the machine out 
of gear. Saves a team on the binder, and in wet season saves the crop. Thou- 
sands of acres of grain were saved last year by the Cushman that 
otherwise would have been a total loss to the farmer. 


4H. P. Cushman le the original IMPORTANT—Stripped for binder, engine weighs 


only 167 tbs., and weight on 
rear is balanced by the simple 
cone water cooler on the front of 
binder. Thisbalancing and the 
%) water cooling, to prevent over- 
¢ heating on all day runs, are 

= necessary to successful work 
sin a hot field. 4 

1 ®8 H. P. Double Cylinder Cushman 
weighs only 820 Ibs. Also 15 and 20 

“4 H. P. double cylinder light weight 
vias engines. Engines are not 
SA spy ay Cheap, as they are better built of bet- 
¥ pins ter material, but they are cheap im 
Lae the longrun. Engine Book free. ‘ 

(Md CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
GS2N.2istSt. Lincoln, Nebreska 
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Oliver 





No. 1 Gang 


The Oliver No. 1 gang is made 
for the farmer who likes to hitch 
his horses abreast. On this gang, 
the horses can be hitched in this 
manner without one walking on 
the plowed ground, or placing 
side stress on the beams. This 
feature insures the plow running 
true after long service as well 
as when new. 

This plow is a high lift gang. 
The bottoms are controlled by 
an easily operated foot lift. 

The 


coulter 


Oliver combined rolling 
and jointer, the best 
weed covering device yet in- 
vented, should be used on ‘this 
plow this spring on account of 
the weed seeds and trash on the 
ground, Unless these weed seeds 
are completely cévered, ang 
excessive weed crop. will 
result. 

See the nearest 


Oliver 


dealer or write us. 





Oliver Chilled Plow Works’ 
Picemaiters for the Worid 
Seuth Bend, Ind. 
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Boston 








HE “Boston” 
gives the greatest 
service because of its 


superior materials 
and careful mak- 


ing. It does not 
crumple or col- 


lapse after 


LISLE 
25 Cents 


SILK 
50 Cents 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Geores Froer Co. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 


HY DRAU Lic 
Grain Elevator 


Wau =6Here’s an inside machine 
that will fillevery part of your 
crib. The most modern ele- 
vator made. Find out all 
















fore buying. Meke compari- 
sons with other machines. 
The “Camp” will be your 
— oe a 2 -— its great 
wor te t 

fog and FREE CRIB PLANS.” 


CAMP BROS. & CO. 
a  Dept.E2 Washington, Il. 
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POLa Co 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tostudy 
all these things and many more, @nd any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be bas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


= 


Booster or Knocker 


“Don't knock; be a booster,” is the 
of the city newspapers, the 
real estate men, and property owners 
generally. 

“On with the dance!” they cry. 
prices rise higher and higher.” 

When Sam Jones buys the Smith 
farm for $250 an acre, they shout with 
glee, and publish the fact abroad in 
ail the papers of the land. 

They love the sound of the words 
Prosperity and Progress, They like 
to see things grow and get tat. The 
hog should be their mascot, for of all 
animals, it is most convinced of the 
desirability cf rapidly progressing in 
growth, and then bhgcoming prosper- 
ously fat. 

A few days ago, a middle-aged rent- 
er, worth $30,000 or $.:0,000, gave me 
his motto, “Don’t bocst; be a knock- 
er.” Land values are too high, and 
he is afraid to invest his fortune in 
farm land. He thinks we 
with prosperity; thit we will awake 
in the cold, gray dawn of a poverty- 
stricken tomorrow. He thinks a great 
crash in land values is coming. What 
young man can go out now and pay 
for a quarter section of $200 land by 
straight farming? He knows of young 
fellows who are making the effort; of 
ene in particular who pays about $10 
an acre every year in interest, and $3 
or $4 more per acre in taxes and ab- 
solutely necessary improvements. This 
particular young fellow, while he owns 
his place, has to pay such an exorbi- 
tant rent in the form of interest, etc., 
that he has no money to pay his 
neighbors and town tradesmen the lit- 
tle debts he owes. His notes are scat- 
tered over the country for amounts of 
$10 to $200. 

Who can make money farming? The 
men who own land make only 2.5 per 
cent on its value, and unless land 
goes up $2 to $10 an acre every year, 
they had better buy farm mortgages. 
Truly, we are at the beginning of sad 
times. But the boosters make things 
worse, telling “cheerful lies” and de- 
ceiving everyone. We are on the 
wrong track, and are headed toward a 
smash-up, but the folks who make the 
biggest noise thru the papers, shout: 
“Full steam ahead; let her go, Bill!” 

Of course we have made money. The 
man I mentioned made $30,000 or $40,- 
000 renting. Other renters have made 
good. The farm owners have made 
money by the increase in land values, 
and the renters have made money by 
nining the fertility. But will we get 
thru another fifteen yeors without a 
smash, especially with such fool boost- 
ers constantly making a noise? 

Many farmers knock in exactly the 
spirit of this renter. They tremble with 
suppressed rage as they think of the 
foolishness of the farming class in al- 
lowing city people to boost for the 
wrong things. 

Let’s neither knock nor boost. The 
booster is generally a “cheerful liar,” 
or at any rate he tells only that part 
of the truth which has a cheerful sound 
and will increase prosperity for the 
time being. 

The booster sees everything thru 
rosy spectacles, which make the world 
such a glowing place that he can never 
imagine any possibility of disaster. 

But, on the other hand, the knocker 
wears dark-blue glasses, which give 
everything a most doleful aspect. lor 
twenty years the boosters have had 
the upper hand, and the dark-blue 
knocker glasses have been out of style. 
It is now time to wear the knocker 
glasses just a little oftener. What 
about the young fellows who are start- 
ing to farm now, and who will be start- 
ing to farm during the next fifteen 
years? Can they pay for $200 land, or 
even $100 land? We want to know 
the truth, even if it is unpleasant. If 
land is now too high, let’s knock; if 
it is still too low, let’s boost. 

All the time, let us remember that 
much depends on the unknown future, 
if grain prices stay at war-price levels, 














advice 


“Let 


are drunk- 





land will go still higher. If the war 
sends interest rates up, land will go 
lower. If “population constantly in- 
creases, land should go higher. We 
should be boosters in spirit, but at the 
same time truthful and willimg to face 
cold facts. 

It is to be hoped that land will not 
go up so rapidly during the next fif- 
teen years as it has during the past 
fifteen years. But we may be sure 
that land owners and city peeple will 
try to boost prices higher and higher 
every year; that is the way they have 
of making money. It is up to them to 
boost. It is up to those of us who 
have no property, to knock. It is up 
to fair-minded men to see the truth 
and neither knock nor boost, but act 
according to the real facts. 





Hog Contest Remarks 


Nineteen boys sold their hogs pre- 
vious to March 25th. Of these, only 
four have any chance for prizes. 

Melvin D. Wilson, of Central City, 
Nebraska, sold 15,200 pounds of hog 
flesh for $9.30, on the market of March 
23d. His net profit was $514.73, which 
is the mest money yet made by any 
boy who has sold. 

Wendell Blessing, of King City, Mis- 
souri; H. M. Drummond, of Cantril, 
Jowa, and L. H. Shanks, of Richview, 
Illinois, all sold about the ee of 
March, for from $9.30 to $9.50, and 
had profits ranging from $500 = $510. 





Boys’ Beef Contest 


Twenty boys in Henry county, Iowa, 


have entered into a boys’ baby beef 
contest. They held a mecting recently 


and formed what they call the Codper- 
ative Baby Beef Organization. They 
expect to feed their steers this summer 
and enter them at the Henry county 
fair. Then they will be shipped to Des 
Moines, where they will meet the com- 
petition of steers sent by other boys in 
different parts of the state. The best 
of these steers will go to the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, at Chi- 
cago next fall. 

This is good, practical work, which 
will give the boys who enter it experi- 
ence in feeding. It is being promoted 
by Rex Beresford, secretary of the 
Beef Producers’ Association. Any who 
may wish further information about it 
may address him at Ames, Iowa. 





Settling of Silage 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“How many feet will the silage in a 
12x30-foot silo settle?” 

The settling of silage varies greatly 
under different conditions. For in- 
stance, when a silo is filled in a day, it 
will settle much more than if two or 
three days or a week were spent in 
filling it. Also, green or wet silage 
will settle more than comparatively 
dry silage. However, on the average, 
we would expect a 30-foot silo to settle 
four or five feet. 





A Real Grain Improvement 
Association 
(Continued from third page.) 


ley support it by liberal contributions, 
so that there is about $500 in premi- 
ums each year. The affair lasts four 
days, and is held early in December. 
One of the big features is the ban- 
quet, where members and contributors 
meet in a jolly social session. It is 
about the only oecasion where the 
farmers and their families have an op- 
portunity to meet the town business 
men in a social way, and it develops 
a closer feeling of codperation be- 
tween the two interests. 

Kach exhibitor must be prepared to 
furnish ten bushels as good as the 
bushel sample shown, and to sell it 
to the one who buys the sample, at 
auction, if the latter wants it. This 
requirement discourages the special 
preparation process, and brings out 
representative samples of each exhib- 
itor’s grain. All prize winning sam- 
ples become the property of the asso- 
ciation, and are sold at auction to the 
highest bidder, who has a ten-bushel 
option at a price not to exceed ‘$1 a 
bushel for oats or $1.75 a bushel for 
wheat or barley. In the small grain 
judging, twenty-five points are allot- 
ted to the sheaf, which must be shown 
in connection with the bushel sample. 





GET THE GRAIN 
IN THE SACK 


That’s Why You Thresh 











Some makers of threshing machi 
ested in getting the straw out again after it gets into 


get $0 inter- 


their separator that th gd forget where the grain be- 
longs and run it nght along with the straw. 

Their stackers work fine, but their cash register 
ery ee out of kilter and generally rings up, 
“p 


The Red River Special 


ALWAYS LOOKS OUT FOR THE CASH 


It makes money for owner or user because its build. 
ers are interested in getting all of the grain there is 
in the crop. They don’t forget that the cash reg- 
ister attachment is connected at the sacker, not 
the slacker. 

You'll find it right there where they put it if you 
buy or hire a Nichols-Shepard machine this season. 


Why not Get the Big Run? 


you are influenced by good neighbor! ay 
AR, you'll find a lot of +f aon oe 
pecial methods in the Hom tion of a 
lively little paper that tells considerable about 
profitable threshing. We'd be glad to send you 
the latest number. Don’t for nt to request 
Big Catalog when. you write for thee paper, 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO, 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


opin- 
River 





Red a Special Threshers, F Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction 
6) BATTLE CREEK, - MICHICAN 





KEROSENE ENGINES 


be 
uns TRL Gf 4) 
EASY aga 


bn 









Pulls A OE ae, on 
dependable; Lowest priced; Lowest cost 
of operation; Better built. "My 30 years’ 
engine experience and a $500,000 fac- 
tory behind every engine I sell. 


Inside Facts short theengine 


told in my Free 4-color book. Don’t 
buy any engine at any price till you read 
it. Full of interesting information. 


itte Engine Works 
7 S. Witte ite Bagine many te 
Empire Butaing, 


1538 























PLANTS CORN, PEAS. BEANS AT EVEN DEPTH FROM 


SURFACE OF SOIL. PREVENTS RE-PLANTING IN “BALD 
SPOTS .** FITS ON ANY PLANTER, NO HOLES TO DRILL, 
PUT ON IN TWO MINUTES. HEAVY CRUCIBLE STEEL. 
LENGTH 13 INCHES, WEIGHT 11 POUNDS PER PAIR. 
oe Universal Corn Planter Gauge 

. H250—Prrice rer Pair $2.50. 
Meanie ENDORSED BY FARMERS prec USE THEM. 

R DEALER CANNOT SUPPL’ NOTIFY 

STAMPING & TOOL CO.,LA “CROSSE, wis. 


Deafness ; 


Perfect hearing is 
stored in every Salon of ¢ cat 
ness or Cfective re bearing OO th 
causes such as Cata Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken! ey Rater i 
« Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
=< Hissing unds, Perforat 
Wholly _or Partially Destroy’ 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, ec 


Wilson eaamenedieteae Ear Drums 
“*Yittle Wireless Phones for the Ears** require <4 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking 4 
defective in thenatural ear drums, They are simple 

which the wearer easily fits into foe ea 
wheret bat areinvisible. Soft, safe and = "DEAF AF: 
Write today for our 168 page FREE nD! 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimon 


918 Loiaiestie  tnoe VILLE evKY. 
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Ch ng the Variety of an 
si " haals Tree 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In times past, unscrupulous nursery- 
men and fake tree agents have distrib- 
good many worthless varieties 


uted a 
of apple trees. Farmers who ordered 
them for their home orchards usually 


had ideas as to what they wanted, and 
in giving an order they would specify 
their favorite varieties. Even expert 
nurse ryman can not with certainty tell 
the variety of fruit by the looks of 
the young or old tree. Consequently, 
it was very easy for these agents to 
substitute any varieties in place of the 
ones ordered. There was a heavy de- 
mand for the more valuable varieties, 
and the supply was insufficient to 
meet this demand in the earlier his- 
tory of the corn belt. This encouraged 
the substitution, and hundreds of farm- 
ers have found their orchards filled 
with early or worthless fruit, which 
they care nothing about. 

It is fortunate that an apple tree of 
one variety may be changed into any 


other one or more varieties desired. 
Some have taken advantage of this 
fact, and have simply re-made their 


orchards, getting rid of the varieties 
they do not want, and now, from the 





harvesting the fruit 


are 
While it requires years 
from planting time to bring an apple 


same trees, 
of their choice. 


tree to bearing, the variety can be 
changed into something desired in a 
very few years. The process of mak- 
ing this transformation is quite sim- 
ple, and can be done by anyone who is 
willing to go to the trouble. It is 
known as top working. 

The best time for making these grafts 
is just before growth starts in the 
spring. All that is necessary is that 
the tree be fairly vigorous in health, 
and that good scions of the variety 
wanted be obtained from some reliable 
nurseryman, or from a tree which is 
known to produce the particular va- 
riety. 

The scion itself is simply a small 
cutting taken from the previous year’s 
growth. It should have two or three 
buds, and be from three to six inches 


long. The scions may be cut in the 
spring, from the ends of bearing 
branches, or cut the previous fall and 
stored until needed. It is important 


that they be inserted when they are 
dormant. In picking out a tree from 
which scions are to be cut one should 


select one which is known to bear 
well and to produce fruit of good 


quality. 

The accompanying cut shows how to 
insert the scion. The limb to be graft- 
ed is cut off smooth, and is then split. 
The large end of the twig cut for a 
scion is then made into a wedge taper- 
ing to a V-shaped point. This can be 
done with two strokes of a sharp jack- 
knife, which will leave the surface 
smooth. To insert the scion properly, 
the split in the limb should be held 
open by some sort of a wedge. Then 
the scion is pushed in until the inner 
bark of it comes in contact with the 
inner bark of the limb. It is prefer- 
able to have two scions, placing one at 
fach edge of the split. Only the one 
which shows the most vigor is allowed 
to develop, however. The most impor- 
tant part to provide for in grafting is 
to make sure that the inner bark, or 
Cambium layer of the scion comes in 
Contact with the inner bark of the par- 
ent branch which is to feed it. 

With the scions in place, the next 
Step is to cover the wounds with graft- 
ing wax, which can be purchased ready 
Prepared or made at home, according 
to a formula which will be given in a 
Ollowing paragraph. The soft wax is 
applied over the ends of the scions, 
and over the cut surfaces, making them 

Oth air and water- -tight. It is a good 
idea to Wrap a cloth around the graft, 





WALLACES’ 


to protect the wax from the sun later 
in the summer. 

Grafting wax may be made at home 
by melting together one part of tallow 
or linseed oil, two parts of beeswax, 
and four parts of resin. It is pulled 
like taffy as soon as it is cool enough, 
and wrapped up in oiled paper. An- 
other formula, if the wax is to be ap- 
plied with a brush, is to melt together 
six parts of resin, one part of linseed 
oil, and one part of beeswax. This 
must be kept in a melted state while 
the grafting is done, but it should not 
be applied too hot. Grafting wax is 
very sticky, and must be handled with 
greased hands. 

If a tree is to be worked over com- 
pletely, two or three seasons should be 
given to the work, and a proportionate 
amount of grafting done each year. The 
aim should be, not to change the form 
of the tree too much, unless it is to 
correct its shape. The usual plan is 
to begin grafting near the center of 
the tree, and for the first year at least, 
select branches which will be shaded 
to some extent by other branches. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Polk County, Iowa. 





Farm Cost Keeping System 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It has occurred to me that you might 
be interested in my method of keeping 
the labor costs of my ranch in New 
Mexico. 

Each man has a time slip made out 
for him at the beginning of the week. 
Fach day’s work is recorded upon this 
slip the evening of that day, showing 
what work occupied him during the 
morning and afternoon. I do not try 
to keep a closer record than a half- 
day. If the man draws any money 
during the week, it is noted upon the 
time slip at the time. At the end of 
the week, the amount earned is noted 
upon this slip, and a check is issue for 
the amount due, the man signing the 
slip, which acts as a receipt. Follow- 
ing is a sample of one of the slips 
used: 

Taos, New Mexico, Nov. 6, 1915. 
Name, Demetrio Dodriguez. 
Labor for week ending Nov. 
O. K.’d by Vedal Montoye. 

Charge work to 


6, 1915. 


Days. 
Monday a. m. and p. m., plowing 
OD: TOW? QUINCE. 6 iorie-6: ace asics nance 
Tuesday a. m. and p. m., plowing 


OR NOW HGICER ie sa.5 dare acne siete 2 
Wednesday a. m., plowing on 

MOWAROIUON sd.ccccrs nessun ecia %, 
Thursday a. m. and p. m., plow- 

INS OT NEW GItCD! oieics.0ce:c cecisces 1 
Friday a. m. and p. m., plowing 

GTO EOD) oe 5.0vcin orele ce eens 1 
Saturday a. m. and p. m., hauling 

AITAITE £0 CACUC .<.oinisi's naevee ss 1 

TOURING! -6.6<64:5ins baltiao eens 51% 
MAO ..4 i000 0: aletiersie wi credeeisicieicwate $ 1.15 
POVOUNG ais.6.6-5 00 sarees idiaseaase see G80 
ATWOUNE GQUAWE « c:ciclssieis-e\s s'se10:s 20 
ABIGUBOSQUG) 6c<1nes.60is 00-6.0.0 0:0 6.10 


Received payment, 
Demetrio Rodriguez. 


The amounts of all the time slips of 
the week are posted in a 40-column 
book, each column showing the expense 
of that subject for the week. At the 
end of the year, all the columns are 
footed up, and cross added, which sum 
must check with the total payment col- 
umn. 

The ditch and reservoir expenses are 
pro-rated against the crops, according 
to the irrigating labor required. 

The team account is obtained by in- 
voicing the teams at the first of each 
year, and the cost of feed. The hay 
and grain are charged at market value 
at the ranch, each being weighed. The 
difference in value of the teams at in- 
voice time, added or subtracted from 
the value of the feed used. This sum 
is divided by the number of days that 
the teams worked, which gives me the 
team cost per day worked. Each crop 
is charged with the number of days 
used—feed cost per day. 

The machinery is invoiced on the 
first of each year at its cost value. I 
carry it at cost value until discarded. 
The value of a discarded machine is 
charged to the crop needing that ma- 
chine. While this is not the correct 
way to figure, I find that it saves hook- 
keeping, and works out all right in a 
number of years. 

The time slips are filed away in a 
vertical file by weeks. By this system, 
I have a complete record of the cost 
of raising each crop, and if the labor 
cost of any one operation is greater 
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Strengthens Every Argument 


LL that can be said for tractor farming is made 
stronger by the GasPull. It adds handiness to 
power, convenience to durability, simplicity to 

economy. And on top of that it is low priced. 


The handiness and light weight of the GasPull are big 
features. It weighs only 11,000 pounds and will turn 
ona 15- foot circle. It can be equipped for speeds from 
2 to 3% miles per hour. 


Nothing that would add to its convenience or reliability 
has been overlooked—all controlling levers are conven- 
ient!y located and it is equipped with a safety cranking 
dein and.a dependable foot brake. 


The motor is powerful and smooth running, the lubri- 
catint system is efficient, and all working parts are well 
protected from dirt and the weather. 

You can count on the GasPull to handle all your power jobs—15 


horsepower on the draw-bar and 30 horsepower on the belt—and no 
tractor is more conservatively rated. Write for a catalog and prices, 

















Advance-Rumely lines include the famous OilPull tractor, Rumely 
traction plows and the new All Purpose small farm tractor, thresh- 
ers, steam engines, hullers and huskers—all dependable machines 
and backed by Advance-Rumely service. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 
La Porte (Incorporated) Indiana 
Peoria, Ill. Lincoln, Neb. 





Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





RUMELY - 





BUILD PERMANENTLY 
ALL FARM BUILDINGS—USE 


DEL IRONTILE 


BARNS, SILOS, CORN CRIBS AND HOMES 


cost NO MORE — ARE MODERN — LAST FOREVER 
wasting money on your farm buildings! Don’t erect perishable 



















Stop was that require constant repairs. t your money into build- 
lings that last—that give real service for generations. Build with the right material— 
|Irontile—the modern, imperishable material for tire-proof, rot-proof, time-proof buildings. 


THESE FREE BULLETINS TELL YOU 


Complete information sent you, free. Get these bulletins on Adel Irontile buildings. They 
tell you all about this famous tile—I5wa’s Standard for quality, design, strength, witheation, 
uniformity, beauty. Only clay products ma:ie west of Onio that are guaranteed posewse. Bul- 
letins tell you how to build for permancnt tcrvice any farm building you need—barns, cri 

ranaries, silos, hog houses, chicken houses, garages, etc. conn plans of modern > farm build- 
\ings with illus strations of model buildings. ‘Worth moncy to you if you’re interested in improving 
your _ and increasing its value. Our Architectural Department will furnish you pians for any 


special 
MADE EXACTLY RICHT 


ADEL IRONTILE Meisns binros: 


ADEL SILO TILE ADEL CORNCRIB 


Special ‘‘Vitrified Irontile’’ for silo For the man who wants 8 
construction. Strongest, best, most TILE crib that will or his 
Batisfact ory tile made for this pur- corn, add to the looks of his aDlace, 


Burned until harder than glass— gave him money on paint and repairs and last 
Mekes a fire-proof, rain-proof, rot- 








aia 
olutely moisture-proof—no danger forever 

y 0! t-proof, permanent crib. ab- 

from freezing. Interlocking joint re- eolat ae ne peoes proot rate can’t gnaw 

ag, mortar. ‘Tile are curved, mak- h **Irontile ries corn perfectly- 

ing smoo ilo wall. Dead air spaces prevent nree-fourths of the wall surface open, 

freezing of silage. The crib t--biggest value your money can buy. Over 

1,000,000 bushels capacity now in use in lowa alone he crib 

every ear of 1915 corn stored in this 


ADEL' BUILDING TILE isscswcukise* * 





For all sorts ef farm buildings where strengh and BUILDING 


permanency are wanted. Vitrified, moisture- sproet 


ADEL TEXTURE TILE 













Adel Irontile with triple dead air space. Makes helt podern balding, m material ae ie are made with fours 
ile 
buildings that last forever, never need OSCen inaurin pent ae on in form and St in 


any {poy or any repairs r nd are gh dwelling: ee th nd for 
comfortable, bettcr looking and APO paint and « qe cacce ine _y 
7 
down fuel bills. Ce op 


ake Tice 
g3 ‘isfactory’ to use thaa any 



















other you can buy. Cooler in “7 f constrpetic = D 

summer; warmer in winter, cart expensive bouse ex: eels I qe 

WRITE FOR COMPLETZ ene 

cig the BATALOS , el 
e Ade ta! . 

building materials. Co neater = _4 

UE, WITH ALL OTHERS. Dos” on’t build orks urn is 

or rot down--build permanent! | ad. 4: 


een = pete 
BP mFRS.OF IOWAS STANDARD DRAIN TILE 
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posted, and to compare that week with 
the week of the previous year. 
B. G. RANDALL, 


S 


than last year, I wish to know the rea: 
son why. 

It requires about thirty minutes each 
Saturday evening to keep my books 





New Mexico. 
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THE RAINY SEASON 


CONQUERED BY 


THE TOWER SYSTEM } 
CORN CULTURE 


Tower Cultivators went into the fields 
three days earlier than the shovels 
after a rain. Earlier maturity of the 


corn was the result. 


Willard Zeller . Cooper, lowa, write: 
““We use Tower Cultivators eff the 
or dry w 7 bave made some fine y: of 


‘ower method 
tivation and will always recommend it to corn 
rowers.”" 
Fins firm captured the World's Pair prize for best 
Ce at San Francisco the past season. 
roe. 
ower 





These Corn Roots within Five Inches of the Surface. 
Each of the following extensive corn 
farms of Illinois use 25 to 50 Tower Culti- 


vators: Ill. Canning Co. and Hoopeston 
Canning Co., both of Hoopeston, I1l.; Iro- 
quois Canning Co., Onarga, Ill.; Bleoming- 
ton Canning Co., Bloomington, Ill; Chenoa 
Canning Co., Chenoa, iL; LeRoy Canning 
Co., Leroy Ill.—because they have proved 
the best. 

Many thousands of farmers of the coun- 
try use the “Tower” exclusively. Nearly 
every grower of Seed Corn uses the Tower 
System because it is proved the best known, 

Reader, be sure your Cultivator this 
season has the name “TOWER” on the 
tongue. Write us for free literature. 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
9th Avenue, Mendota, Illinois. 


(Original manufacturers of Surface Cultivators.) 

















lOOOOACRES | 


of cowpeas were treated with our culture of cow- 
pea bacteria In astate wide test in South Carolina 
last year. Results were stupendous. Over 90% 
of the farmers reported from 25 to 


HOG“ INCREASE 


Moat of this soll was al- 





over untreated crops. 


ready producing fair crops and supposed to be 
wellgsupplied with bacterla—proving that the 
carefully selected high bred germs ip 


re STANDARD INOCULATION 


FA 


HIGH BRED NITROGEN-GATHERING BAC! 
fw CLOVER. ALP Ad fh DOANE. anad GT MER 
are more effective, more active and produce- 
better results than native soll bacteria. What 
Seuth Carolina did, you can do. Not only on 
Cowpeas, but on ALL LEGUMES— Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Soy Beans. You can 
doubie your crop fur , 


ONLY $2 Por ACRE 


Sacre size bottle #6. A Sacre sige bottle means 
5,000 Ibs. of Nitrate Nitrogen to enrich your soil. 
Bougtt as 


NITRATE of SODA 


the price of which has advanced as a result of the 
war, the cost to you would be $200, or at the rate of 


$40 Per ACRE 


For absolute economy, and to get the most and 
best crops out of your soi!, treat your seeds with 
FARMOGERM. Proof of these statements, and 
the “Leeume Grower.” our book on growing 
fitable cropa and building up sofls, sent free. 
rite forittoday. It is interesting and very in- 
structive reading. 
1 acre $2.00—5 acre size bottie 6.00. 
50 acres (in 5 acre size bottles) 655.00. 
100 acres (in 5 acre size botties) $100.00. 
Gardensize .... .. . Scents. 
At all seed stores or direct from us. 
We also sell 
HIGH GRADE HUMUSS6 PER TON 
and Mixed Fertilizers Inoculated at lowest prices. 


EART-THOMAS FAROGERM CO., Dept. 99, BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. 
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IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 
een ANON cas RET RROD EE 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


The delightful children's stories which are 
being published no’ in Wallaces’Sarmer can be 
obtained in book form, wel! printed and filus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks 

Ne. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2. Mother West Wind's Children 

No. 3. Mether West Wind's Animal Friends 

Ne. 4. Mother West Wind's Neighbors 
(No. 4 is now being published,) 

These charming animal stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four- 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderful! adven 
tures of the little animal friends of Old Mother 
Nature 

Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 


Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowe 














yy KAVES Cured or Money Back—Baird's 
Heave Remed y {s Guarauteed.”” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co., Box'621, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 





Low-Land Grass Mixtures 


We are receiving several inquiries 
as to grass mixtures for low, wet land. 
If the land is not too low, we would of 
course depend mainly on the standard 
red clover and timothy mixture, with 
about three pounds of alsike per acre 
added. However, in many cases, it is 
well to substitute white sweet clover 
for most of the red clover. Sweet clo- 
ver stands low, wet conditions better 
even than alsike. A mixture of ten 
pounds of timothy, six pounds of white 
sweet clover, three pounds of alsike, 
and three pounds of red clover is hard 
to beat. Fowl meadow grass, which is 
a relative of blue grass, is even better 
adapted to low, wet conditions than 
timothy. However, the seed of this 
grass, like the seed of blue grass, is of 
rather low vitality, and it takes sev- 
eral years to get a stand. However, 
it is often worth while to put five or 


ten pounds of Fowl meadow grass in | 
~each acre of low-land seeding. 


lawned fies Secatiters 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T noticed a reference in your paper 
to a machine for scratching the hulls 
of clover to increase the percentage of 
germination. Will you please tell me 
what company makes this machine? I 
need only a small machine, as I sow 
but twenty-five to thirty bushels of 
seed per year.” 

The Ames, scarifier, which seems to 
be the most practical now in use, was 
invented by Professor H. D. Hughes. 
As we understand it, the patent has 
been taken out in the name of the 
Iowa State College, at Ames. Those 
who are interested in constructing a 
scarifier should write to Professor H. 
D. Hughes. 
company which is manufacturing the 
machine. 
panies have installed the Ames scari- 
fier, and are treating clover and alfalfa 
seed on request. The treatment seems 
to give the best results with sweet 
clover. 


The Farm Loan Question 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We wish to express in a small way 
our. views upon the question, “Do we 
want amortization loans?” based upon 
our observations and knowledge of our 
customers, their habits and business 
methods. 

While we are not a farmer, nor bor- 
rowing money upon farms, we have 
been in the banking business for the 
past sixteen years, living pretty close 
to the farmers, handling their business 
for them, and, in a great many in- 
stances, making their farm loans; yet, 
as we do not specialize in the farm 
loan line, we can assure you this let- 
ter is without prejudice against amor- 
tization legislation. 

During all these years, we can not 
recall a half-dozen instances where 
anyone in this community would have 
taken advantage of the annual partial 
payment plan, and, as but very few of 
them keep a systematic set of books 
or accounts of such matters, and a 
failuree to come thru every time with 
the stipulated payment, they would 
soon become demoralized as to their 
knowledge of just how much they still 





‘owed, and the amount of interest due; 


besides, it would necessitate a great 
deal of clerical work and skill in keep- 
ing matters straight at the loan com- 
pany’s office. 

People of this community who own 
their farms with the view of making 
permanent homes, have them clear of 
incumbrance as a general thing, and 
borrow their money at their local bank 
in amounts and at times according to 
their respective needs. Others who 
have need of a farm loan, take advan- 
tage of such in order to cheapen their 
rate, assist them to carry the farm un- 
til they see fit to sell it at a higher 
price, aid them in speculating, need 
permanent money, and in many in- 
stances have but a very vague idea of 
ever paying it off. They nearly all ask 
for optional privileges of payment, so 
as to make it possible to change the 
loan in case of sale, opportunity of 
getting cheaper money, and for other 
reasons, gradually reducing their in- 
debtedness. 

We also notice that the larger in- 
surance companies and other compa- 
nies lending money on farms, have the 
business systematized, which is neces- 
sary to enable them to handle the large 








; one from a bank or loan agent. 


: | paying date. 
Several corn belt seed com- | paying d 


volume they are obliged to carry, and 
that it would be impossible for them 
to accommodate a variety of methods, 
or make every man’s loan just like he 
wanted it. 

Personally, I was always opposed to 
the partial payment or instalment plan 
of paying bills and debts, both from the 
standpoint of the debtor and the cred- 
itor; and I believe that people who 
favor and practice this method are 
kept poor by the practice, which in it- 
self necessitates a higher rate of in- 
terest, more care and labor in keeping 
records, and the advantage it gives a 
dishonest creditor of collecting more 
than is coming to him. 

JOSEPH CLOUGH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The idea looks good to me, if I cor- 
rectly understand amortization, viz., to 
be a means of allowing gradual pay- 
ment of the loan, and allowing a long 
time for payment if desired. I have 
not closely studied the present pro- 
posed bill before congress, but. I be- 
lieve many men who have but a small 
amount of capital would buy land for 
a home and attempt to pay for it, even 
at present high prices, if they were 
assured no one could sell it under 
foreclosure if payment could not be 
made at the time stated in the short- 
time loans now prevalent. 

Personally, I would rather have a 
government loan if I was taking a long 
chance, which I think buying land at 
present prices and attempting to pay 
for it is, unless one has at least half 
of the purchase price to pay down—I 
would rather have such a loan than 
Most 
bankers are very accommodating, but 
in a pinch must protect themselves, 
regardless of personal feelings or con- 
sequences to the borrower. Of course, 


; : ' any plan must give option of payment 
We do not know of any | Ma I pas 


of the mortgage in full at any interest- 
If for no other reason, 
this proposed government aid plan 
would cause money lenders to be will- 
ing to give long-time loans if desired. 
The Torrens land title register sys- 
tem looks good to me also, if properly 
applied. At least, some method of re- 
lief from the present cumbersome sys- 
tem of transfers is needed. The buyer 
and borrower pay a lot of fees and 
commissions unnecessarily as it is. 
R. L. KIDDER. 
Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


As to the amortization loan plan, I 
believe this plan would be much pre- 
ferred by the average farmer. Land 
values have soared so in recent years 
that we need the long-time loans, not 
for the speculator, the real estate men 
or the men with plenty of money, for 
they are in the minority. 

The cry is being made that the farms 
are being occupied by tenants more 
and more each year. And why these 
renters? They are trying to make and 
save enough that they, too, may have 
land of their own some day; and, while 
some have given up in despair before 
they have reached the payment of the 
short-time loan, others have made the 
attempt only to find they can not meet 
the short-time loan, and are either 
compelled to sell or lose, and but few 
reach the desired home. 

The renter and the farmer with lim- 
ited means are surely in the majority, 
and it would seem a beneficial act to 
give them the benefits of the long-time 
loans. And I believe it would have a 
tendency to keep more people on the 
farm. 

If the farmer could depend on the 





ten-year loan, it would. be fairly rea- 
sonable; but my experience finds it is 
the exception if a loan can be nego- 
tiated for a longer period than five 
Wallaces’ Farmer, being made by the 
presidents of the life insurance com- 
panies, that “the companies would ag 
soon lend for a ten-year period or 
more,” sounds very misleading on the 
part of someone, and is possibly due 
to their many agents, who want to 
profit from the commissions gained in 
making the shorter loans. 

The lower rate of interest will also 
be needful in helping the farmer meet 
the increased taxes that will unques- 
tionably be demanded of him by the 
modern improved methods of road 
building, school building, and other im- 
provements. 

So give us the long-time loan, wheth- 
er by the amortization plan or other- 
wise. 

INTERESTED READER. 

Webster County, Iowa. 


Favors Cheap Southern Land 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

In answer to the young man’s in- 
quiry, regarding whether or not he 
should buy corn belt land at $175 per 
acre, and go in debt $12,000 on an 


eighty acres. My advice is to not take 
the venture. If he does, it is only a 
question of a few years until he will 
be broke, soured on farming, and hunt- 
ing a job. 

{ was born and raised in western II- 
linois. Twelve years ago, I was in this 
same predicament. But instead of 
buying, I rented a farm here, furnish- 
ing half the stock, and put my. labor 
up against the land, raising our own 
feed mostly, each paying for what we 
bought, and dividing equally what was 
sold from the farm. 

At the end of six years I had some 
surplus money to invest somewhere. 
After looking over the west, I gave 
up the idea of investing there. I then 
went south, and found land in south- 
eastern Arkansas, close to the Missis- 
sippi river, that looked similar to IIli- 
nois land, that would raise the same 
crops that we raised in Illinois, and in 
addition it would produce cotton. 

I invested all my money here, get- 
ting land about one-half in cultivation, 
the balance in timber at $% per acre. 
Two years ago, I bought eighty acres 
more of the same kind of land at $30 
per acre. Now I could sell all my hold- 
ings at $40 per acre, so you see the 
unearned increment on my holdings 
has been considerable; besides, the 
rent on the cultivated land has paid 
the taxes and 10 per cent interest on 
the original investment annually. I 
have served notice on my landlord 
that I will leave him August 1, 1916, 
and am going to my own land, and 
clear it all up, so that I will be getting 
an income from all of it. I think there 
are great possibilities all over the 


south. 
C. L. G. 





Illinois. 











HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 


We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 
either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. They 
i mdy for farm work as the Auto 
is for travel. . 

We can furnish broad tire Steel Wheels to fit any 
wagon. May we not send you our Free Catalogue? 


Havana Metal Whee! Co., Box 18, Havana, Ill. 


















ing and marking. 


to any address in U 
receipt of $10.00. 





Vaccinating 


Strictly a One-WMian Device 


Guaranteed to Catch and Hold Hogs Automatically 
Any Size From 50 Lbs. to 500 Lbs. 


For ringing. snooting, casterating. vaccinat- 
Money and all transporta- 
tion charges refunded if not satisfactory. If 
not sold by yourdealer will be shipped prepaid 
. S. east of the Rockies on 
Write for circular. 


J. H. FLATLEY COMPANY, 
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Little York, llinois "Ringing 





SWEET 


CLOVER 


Extra fancy hulled white blossom at 15c per lb. or $9.00 per bu. of 40 Ib. f.0.b. North 


Platte. Bags free. 


same day received. Write for samples. 


Guaranteed 99% pure and all white blossom. 
Reference—Platte Valley State Bank. 


Orders filled the 


ORTH PLATTE SWEET CLOVER —_— co. 


N 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


orth Platte, Nebraska 
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- BRIDLING AN UNRULY HORSE 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A recent issue of your paper contains 
a request from a Montana correspond- 
ent for information in regard to horses 
that are hard to bridle. To him, and 
to all others, I have this much to say: 
Last spring we had a three-year-old 
mule that was hard to bridle, and was 
also hard to unbridle. 
leather halter, put it on her, and left 
it on. Then we got snaps, put one on 
each side in the ring. These we snap 
the bits into. At noon and night we 
take the bits off and hang them on the 
hame. Last fall we could bridle and 
unbridle her just as good as any horse. 
This is worth trying. 

B. E. GOWER. 
Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to the Montana subscriber 
who has trouble in putting a bridle on 
his horse, I suggest the following, and 
this method applies in all cases where 
they are hard to harness or saddle. 
Take the horse out in an open place. 
Take halter strap in your left hand and 
the horse’s tail in your right hand, and 
whirl the horse around eight or ten 
times. He will become dizzy. The 
moment you let go of him, he will 
stagger or fall. Then say, “Whoa!” 
pick up your bridle or whatever you 
want to put on him. If he fails to al- 
low you to put on the bridle, repeat 
the lesson. 

Our correspondent’s horse must have 
been abused or hit over the head fre- 
quently. To overcome this, take your 
left hand and carefully commence at 
the muzzle and gently rub his nose, 
keeping his attention attracted toward 
your left hand; then quietly put your 
right hand over and behind his ears, 
and gently draw his head towards the 
ground, and rub his ears carefully, and, 
if he will stand, rub a little more care- 
lessly’ until he becomes used to it. 
Caress him if he stands, and reward 
him with an apple or something of the 
sort. 

This last test may not overcome the 
habit, but it is worth trying. I never 


‘knew the first test mentioned to fail. 


I have tied the head-and tail together, 
and then hit the horse with a whip; 
but the former way is more humane. 
F, D. EVERINGHAM. 
Kansas. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

1 noticed in your paper a question 
from a Montana subscriber as to what 
to do with a horse that is hard to 
bridla) I had a horse once that was 
very hard to bridle, and this is what 
I did: I left the halter right on the 
horse, and then took a common bit out 
of an old bridle and fastened it to the 
lower rings of the halter, by means of 
short straps. I fastened the bit on 
one side first, and then put it in the 
horse’s mouth and fastened it to the 
halter ring on the other side. In re- 
moving the bit, it is only necessary to 
unbuckle the short strap on one side, 
fastening it up on the other side. In 
this way, you can leave the bit right 
on the halter. We tried this plan, and 
in less than a year we could put an or- 
dinary bridle on the horse without any 
trouble whatever. 

ANDREW SIMONSON. 


Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My favorite drivers have been horses 
bought cheap because they were sup- 
posed to be vicious. Your correspond- 
ent’s horse is probably high lived; very 
sensitive, and ticklish about the ears, 
which are, of course, the most sensi- 
tive part of him; and, with his highly 
nervous temperament, some unfortu- 
nate treatment has made him suspi- 
cious. It is not strange that he ob- 
jects to having his ears handled. 

I think high lived horses drive bet- 
ter with open bridles, especially on the 
road, for such a horse can coéperate 
better with the driver, and he also 
likes to see the country. I would use a 
bridle on that horse of only the top 
head-piece, throat-latch, check straps 
and bits. In the stall, I weuld merely 
take off the bits and buckle a nose- 
Strap onto the cheek straps, so as not 
to disturb the top of the bridle till he 
gets over dreading to have his ears 
handled. 

I would be quiet and gentle with him 
—using ordinary language instead of 
the usual horse commands, and in a 





low tone of voice, unless sure that the 
horse is deaf. I Avould attract his at- 
tention with a piece of sugar or salt, 
while putting in the bits, till he finds 
he is not to be tormented in harness- 
ing. Loud talking excites a nervous 
horse; whipping would probably spoil 
him. 

We all need to remember the high 


We bought a | intelligence of capable animals; horses, 


cows, dogs, even chickens, do better to 
be talked to rightly; and they will re- 
pay us many times over for treating 
them like ladies and gentlemen. 
REV. GEO. A. HOOD. 
Muscatine County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some years ago, I had a mare that 
objected to my putting on the collar. 
She gradually grew worse, until she 
became frantic. In about a year, a se- 
rious case of fistula developed. That 
Montana horse has hurt his head. 
The injury is deep, and it will take 
some time for the pus to get to the 
surface. It may kill the horse. If the 
owner wishes to realize how the poor 
horse suffers (with no means of tell- 
ing it but to fight), let him get a felon 
on his thumb, which is virtually the 
same thing. Be merciful to the dumb 
animal. 

E. P. M. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Doubtless, if your Montana corre- 
spondent would consult a qualified vet- 
erinarian, the trouble affecting his 
horse would be discovered. His de- 
scription plainly indicates some diffi- 
culty with the mouth or ears; in all 
likelihood, the former—maybe a sensi- 
tive tooth, a growth, or some injury to 
the dental structure that is acutely 
painful upon the introduction of a bit. 

DR. M. E. KNOWLES. 

Montana. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your Montana subscriber with the 
unruly horse should (as our old Bo- 
hemian veterinarian used to say), just 
make him smoke a pipe. In other 
words, use a twitch on his upper lip. 
Take a piece of broom handle twelve 
or fifteen inches in length, bore a hole 
near one end, pass a quarter-inch rope 
thru, and make a loop, so that you can 
catch his upper lip and twist it hard. 
I have used this to subdue unruly 
horses for years, and it will work on 
ninety-nine out of one hundred. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have had a great deal of trouble 
with horses and mules that we bought, 
similar to that experienced by your 
Montana correspondent; but have been 
able to break them of the habit by put- 
ting a snap on one side of the bridle, 
and, when putting on the bridle, un- 
snap it from the bit, and when you get 
the ear in place, put the bit in the 
mouth and use the snap. I find that 
it is the handling of the ears that 
causes the trouble. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A safe way for your Montana corre- 
spondent to bridle his horse is to put 
a good halter on the horse, take hold 
of the halter with the left hand and 
the tail with the right hand, and be- 
gin pulling the horse around in a circle. 
Take him around eight or ten times; 
Then he will become dizzy, and can 


‘be bridled safely and with ease. A few 


times with this treatment, and he will 
stand perfectly still. 
A READER. 


South Dakota. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I once owned a very gentle, fine driv- 
ing mare, that it was almost impossible 
for anyone to bridle, the same as your 
Montana subscriber’s experience with 
his horse. The trouble seemed to be 
all from the fact that she did not want 
you to touch her ears, for some reason 
that we never could make out. I dis- 
carded the use of a blind bridle, and 
had a harness;maker to make me a 
plain bridle halter headstall, arranged 
so I could leave it on all the time, and 
snap or buckle the bit onto it when I 
went to drive her; and I had no fur- 
ther trouble. If your correspondent 
tries this, I would like to have him re- 


port results. 
J. D. FELIX. 
Missouri. 











Concrete does not wear out 


Grows stronger with age; and is proof against wear-and-tear, 
fire, moisture, and vermin. Easily cleaned. Low in first cost. 
No after-costs—it is therefore cheapest. 


A Barn Approach for Instance 
Concrete makes a solid roadway Can also be used as feeding floor, 
which resists hard wear and lasts saving feed. You can build it 
for alltime. Attractive; conveni- with your ordinary farm 
ent — eliminates muddy spaces elp and farm tools. Approximate 
about the barn; easily cleaned. cost, 6 cents per square foot. 


Free building information 
We will tell you how to build concrete on the farm— how to make forms, mix, pour 
and finish, Send the coupon below for free Atlas farm book describing concrete barn 
approaches, feeding floors, silos, fence posts, etc. When you buy cement, ask for Atlas, 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
on 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayt 























other mndkes ‘dre wnedsared: 
Si PASE UNOS BAN 
ro Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 








Send me Book ‘‘ Concrete on the Farm.” I expect to builda 


Nine Ls 








Empire Fertilizers 


Make Good 


T BEGAN USING Empire Fertilizers ex- 


ecting better profits from my crops. 
They made good; and I have now used 
them for 10 years, always with good re- 
sults.” (Name and many other similar 
reports on application.) 


Send today for our @orn Book mailed free. 
EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


The old-fashioned fertile soil may get tired. Some fellows will tickle it by 
the scratching process, but how can a harvest laugh on an empty stomach? 





Guaranteed To Kill! 


We guarantee that you can kill EVERY Gopher on your farm 
for 1 cent per acre or less and do it over night with 


KILL-EM-QUICK Gopher Poison. 


It’s instant death. Rodents like its sweet taste, its odor attracts them, Easy to 
use, simply stir into moistened oats or ground feed. Safe, no danger in handling, 
spreads no weeds. leans out gophers utterly at lowest cost, never more than 
1 cent per acre. 3 sizes, 50c, 75c, $1.25; enough for 40, 80, 160 acres. Guaranteed 
on package, money back, if it fails. Get it from your druggist, If be can’t supply you, 
we express 7$c size prepaid upon receipt of the price. Send for FREE Gopher Book. 


LEO SHAPIRO & CO., Inc. 223 ,Fizst Aves Ne. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Successors to Mickelson-Shapiro Co., 


lind wind. veal! ind! ind! vind’ vindt_- 


APOLLO 


Made from KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—highest qual- 
ity and most rust-resistant galvanized sheets manufactured for 
ulverts, Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing and Siding. 


Actual service tests have proved the superiority of APOLLO-KEYSTONE for all purposes 
where long service and resistance to corrosion are factors. Look for the Keystone added 
below the Apollo trade-mark—it indicates that Copper Steel is used. Apollo Poofing and 
Siding Products are strong, durable and reasonable in cost. ld by weight by leadin, 
dealers everywhere. Send fora free copy of our “‘Better Buildings’’ booklet, giving ful 
information and building plans of great value to every farmer and owner of buildings. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Galvanized Sheets 
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SEEDCORN 


Charles White, 





Reid’s Yellow Dent, St. 








$2.50 in the ear 00 shelled, sacks free. 15 
days germinating test, with privilege of re- 
turning at my expense if not good. Sudan 
grass % perlb. My customers are pleased 
and oF dering more for themselves and 
, hbors. My corn is equally as good as 


any con petitor’ s at much jess money. Free 


eircul: 














The best early varieties, 


Jas. G. BAILEY, ee a. 
ida,Co. Yeliow Dent, White 


SEED CORN King. Genuine lowa Silver 


ec rn that has made Ida County the leading 
w lowa, Selectseed, tipped by 
sts for me #3 to 98%. Bold on 10 days approval 
u’tsuit return at my expense l’rices 
i gers 5% 10 bu. or more €2.00 bu 
oder from this ad or write for catal og. 
d Farm, Allen Joslin, Prop, Route 3, 

7-6. 8.—Seed house on the farm 





Deal See 









Reid's Yellow Dent Seed Corn 


Carefully nubbed and tipped by hand, 
also graded, #1. per bushel; crated, 63.00 
Dried by furnace heat. Send no money; pay 
for seed when it arrives. Write for prices on Med 


Yellow Soy Beans. 
€. G. LEWIS, Media, Henderson, Co., Ill. 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Scarifed, hulled seed 612.50 per bushel, or 10 bushels 
for #12000. Our seed will show bigh germination. 
We kuow bow toscarify. Six t ten pounds of this 
seed will sow an acre and get a good stand Write 
for leaflet on aweet clover; also testimonials on our 


scarified seed 
Dadant & Sons, Box 64. 


Imported Sowing Rape 


8c per Ib. for 100 lbs. or over, smaller 9c. Our Pedi 
reed High Yielding Seed Corn won two Bronze 
fedais at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 65 per bu. 
Prices and samples of other seeds on application. 

Newcomer Bros. Seed Co., North Henderson, I|l{nois. 


Home Grown Sudan Grass Seed 














Pp to 30 Ibs. 10c Ib. ; 51 Ibs. 9c; 101 Ibs. 8c; 500 Ibs. 
Tic. 1,000 Ibs. 7c. Bags 25c,. Sample free. Cash witb 
order. Delivered F. ©. B. Towanda, Ill. 


Simon Cc. Towanda, aul. 


Seed Gorn For Sale 


700 bushels this year's seed product from a 6175.00 
bushel. Write for.prices and the best corn book out 
it's free. 


, BOOK, 





Prophetstown, li. 


Clover, Timothy, Alte afa, Sweet 


C. L. PASSMORE, 
Clover, Mixed Timothy and Al- 


syke, Sudan Grass, Millets, Seed 


Northern lowa Grown (rains, ete. Low prices for 
early orders, Write now stating variety and quan- 
tity wanted 





-, Nora Springs. Ia. 
~ o— County White, L 


HOPLER 68! SEED Cc o.. 
Clore strain. Cost 610 
be r bushel and produced “4 


S eed [ 0 shels per acre last yea 


Best seed I ever saw. Se ~ for folder and oaiene. 
F. Mi. me M. RIEBEL & SON, Arbela, M Mo. 


SEED CORN © 


Reid’s Gold Mine, Siiver Mine and Silver King. 
Subjeet to yourtest. We have had 15 years expert! 
ence selling seed corn, and we don't ship anything 
but the best. Send for booklet. 

-P. - Myriand & sons, 


Soy Bean Special 


‘Corn and Beans" for silage, 
hog and jamb feeding; also pasture, hay and seed. 
Prime Hollybrook Seed forsale. Write to us 

Fol ‘TS BEROS., c amden, Indiana 





Our experience with 


Reid's Yellow Dent, Jobnson Co. White. Best 10, 
$0 and bu., lowa Corn Show, 1916; Best lv and 80 eara, 
1915. Highest award, Panama-Pacific Expo. Send for 
free catalog of this famous corn. All seed rack 
Gried _WAYNE W. POLK, Sidney, lowa 

Well ripened, early picked Reld’s Yellow Dent. 
Tost 48%. In ear crated 63.00 per bu. Shelled and 


graded #2 50 per bu.: sacks free. 


FR ANK s. HALLAL, Jerseyville, ant. 


Fire Dried - Seed Corn 


I bave some 19!5 seed corn that teste 93 to 96 per 
= nt Also some 1914 seed — tests 97 to 9 per cent. 
rsample and circula 


EMERY BROWN, 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


FOR SALE, $3.00 per bu., f. o. b. cars Salem; sacks 
20 Every ear tested, all weak and dead thrown out. 
Ear tested seed cannot be sold for 61.50 or $2.00 per 
bu. without a loss. 


BD. A. FENN, 


SWEET | CLOVER SEED 


ed whit« High germination; 
gua cake meow les and prices. 


EARL L CLEVELAND, Rochelle, til. 


ROL Ls IMPROV ED GOL >LEDEN EKAGL E 

Deep grain, smal! cob; of my lyi4 
SEED CORN crop. Hand picked, shelled, graded 
and tested. Sold on approval; 82.50 per bu., bags 
fr Order from th A ad at once. JNO. M. ROLL, 
R ule A. » Anthon, lo 


Mitchellvilte, Iowa 





Salem, howa 


weet clover 
Send for sam} 






500 Bus. 1914 ‘Yellow Dent Seed ( Corn 


for sale. Test%%. Suitable for southern Minne 
sota, northern Lowa and South Dakota. $2.00 per bu., 
bags JOHN P. HANSEN, Woonsocket, &. D 


Boone Co. White Seed Corn of 1915 Crap 


extra. 





Fully matured, 99% test; 92.25 per bu., shelled and 
graded; $2.50 in the ear; bags 25c. Courtland Stock 
Farm, C. E. Courter, Manager : Allendale. Lil. 





a oop recieanct, not trrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices 
JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans 


ALFALFA: 


ceive confirmation by this experiment. 
Corn can certainly stand lots of hard- 


would not want to plant corn even tho 


Cownie says, “ 


the bud. Our Texas friend writes: 
“What kind of bug is this? What 
| can I do to save my trees? These 





| grape 


Seenbiation of Soft Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The corn from which the sprouted 
kernels shown in the accompanying 
cut were germinated, was picked in 
Marshall county, lowa, on October 17th 
—after at least one hard freeze. The 
seed corn on this farm is selected each 
year mainly in the field. The ears 
from which this test was made were 
not selected for seed. The largest ears 
were picked, some in the milk stage, 
and frozen so hard that the husks were 
frozen fast to the ear. The farmers 
who saw them said most of the corn 
was worthless as seed. When it was 
given a germination test last fall, it 
showed up very poorly, only about 20 
per cent showing any signs of germi- 
nation It was dried out under ideal 
conditions, in a furnace heated room, 
and kept there alf winter. It was then 
given another test in dirt this spring. 


-—-—— 








—~- eel 





One hundred per cent of the kernels 
sprouted, but there was the greatest 
variation in the strength of the 
sprouts. 

The picture gives a pretty good idea 
of this variation. The kernel on the 
left, after being three weeks in the 
soil, has pushed out a sprout so small 
that it can hardly be seen. The box 
was put in a south window in a fur- 
nace-heated room. However, most of 
the kernels sprouted as strongly as 





the two plants at the right. It is 
worthy of note that when a test of 
these same ears this spring, was made 
by the rag-doll method, the germina- 
tion was only about 84 per cent. It 
looks as if the heavy freeze in October 
greatly weakened the vitality of a 
number of the kernels without com- 
pletely killing them, and made the ger- 
mination very uneven. 


Cc. BD. 
Towa. 
temarks: The practice of picking 
the seed early and fire-drying it, as 
advised by John Cownie, seems to re- 


ship and yet grow. Nevertheless, we 
it did germinate 100 per cent in a win- 
dow box, if the quality of the germi- 
nation was as given in the accompany- 
ing picture. Field conditions would be 
much less favorable, even in a good 
corn year. The thing to do at this late 
date is to make the ear-by-ear test, 
and throw out all ears which have one 
or more kernels weak or dead. Next 
fall we can take the other precaution 
of going into the fields in early Octo- 
ber, harvesting our seed early, and 
putting it in a well ventilated place 
where it will dry out quickly. John 
Use artificial heat.” This 
be universally necessary, but 
it will do no harm.—Kditor. 





may not 
at least 





Apple Twig Borer 


A Texas correspondent sends us 


some apple.tree branches, into which 
rather sle onder beetles about a third 
of an inch long, have bored. The fa- 


vorite place of entrance is just above 


trees were set out in February of this 
year.” 

In the spring of the year, this beetle 
bores into the twigs of apple trees, 
pears, cherries, grapes and green brier. 
The beetles sometimes, but not as a 
rule, continue to bore into the twigs 
during the summer. Eggs are laid in 
the burrow, which develop into small 
maggots, which later change into 
beetles, to repeat the trouble. 

The first step in getting rid of the 
apple twig borers is to kill all wild 
vines and green briers in the 





neighborhood, which may serve as a 
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Longer Wear for Everybody 


You mothers who would lessen thedisagreeable,never- 
ending task of darning—here’s the hosiery for you. 
Makes no difference how hard Dad or Johnny is on his 
hose, Durable Durham Hosiery will give him more 
wear, because it is built to stand the strain. 


We've made our hosiery strongest where the wear is 
hardest by heavily reinforcing the toes, soles and heels. 


Durable 


urham Hosiery always kee 


s its shape, fits 


right and comes in correct sizes. Thedeepelastic tons 
are fastened to the bottoms fo sfay. The prices of 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN. WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


are as exceptional as the wearing qualities. 
We can offer you such hosiery at such 


25c is all they cost. 


a price only because of our advan 
We are also t 


the materials grow. 


10c, 15¢ and 


eous location here where 
e largest manufacturers 


of this class of hosiery in the world. 


The United States Government buys Du- 
rable Durham Hosiery for the men who 
Our unlimited 
guarantee is your assurance of satisfactory 
service from Durable Durham Hosiery for 


give socks hard wear. 


everybody in the house. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, North Carolina 





Ask your dealer to 
show you our 25c 
mercerized hosiery 








SEED CORN (22° 


eral lots of fancy 1914 seed corn. 





frost, now 
grown by others. 





A limited amount of genuine 1915 Goddard's bliver 
Kine grown neo “(15 miles from Minnesota line) and picked before the 
drying in our new brick seed house. 
Have drying also the following varieties of fancy seed ears 

Minnesota No. 13, Wimple’s Yellow Dent, N, W. 
All grown right in this latitude. 


Also choice Silver King 


We also have sev 
you need after 


Dent. 
We give you all the time 


receiving the seed to test it and satisfy yourself of its high quality, and will promptly refund yeur money if 


dissatisfied. Write today for our ‘ 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., 


‘Guaranteed Seed Corn” 


Box 171, 


prices and descriptions. 








SEED CORN 


Keid’s Vellow Dent. Good yield, well ma- 
tured, 95 to 98% germiaation test. Ten days for 
your own test; If not satisfactory, return at my 
expense and get your money back. Hand nubbed 
and butted and carefully shelled. 


Shelled or in ear, $2.00 per bu. 
S. MELVIN, Greenfield, Greene, Co., 








have always been 


DECORAH, 1OWA 
“Purity Brands” i:sisc.% 


Hundreds of farmers will not experiment 
with any other. All seeds soid on an absolute guar 

antee of purity and germination—being subject 
to your test and tnspection, and money refunded if 
not better than we represent. Timothy, Clovers, 
Alfalfa, Mixed Timothy and Alsyke, Blue. 
grass, Millets, Seed Corn, Seed Oats, Seed 
Flax, Seed Grains, eic. Samples and prices on 
request. THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 171, Decorah, Lowa. 


each year. 





ALSIKE $5, 00 


per bushel. Northern grown, hardy, productive. 
| Eee and best pasture and hay crop. Sample 
free. Clovers, Alfalfa, Nor-grown Seed Corn, etc. 
All seeds guaranteed. 


THE ADAMS SEED €0., Box171, Decorah, la. 





AND TIMOTHY 
would be 


breeding ground . It wise to 
go over the apple trees at once with 
a knife or wire, and destroy all beetles. 
If this is not done promptly, the 
beetles will lay eggs which will cause 
further trouble next year. This pest 
sometimes causes trouble in the corn 
belt, but we have received no reports 
of it from our readers, and judge that it 
is therefore not at all common. 





Defects in Rope—lKecent tests made by 


the United States Bureau of Standards in- 
dicate that certain rope manufacturers 
are putting out a product considerably 
below standard. In one instance, the rope 
was supposed to be made of first quality 
long manila fiber. The outside strands 
came up to specifications, but under them 
were varns of medium aud low-grade stuff. 
Breaking tests showed the outside yarns 
were 30 per cent stronger than those in- 


side, altho of the same size, and that the 
low-grade yarn made up 60 per cent of 
the rope. 











SEED coR GROWN on Quietdale Farms. 

~ = Yellow Dent and Silver 
— This ts real seed corn 
like we will plant pin se 8s. Price $3.00 per bushel, 
either ear or shelled and graded. Satisfaction or 
money back guarantee. Limited amount. ARCHIE 
¢ MERRITT, Kellerton, Lowa. 


s50eee 


ASSORTED June bearing, 50 everbearing 
varieties—none better. 





etrawberry plants delivered for $1.50 Best 
THoMasS, Sbhenaadoah, Iowa. 





SEED CORN 


No. 3, tested and shelled, 75c, prepaid. 
from one 
-Farmers’ union. 


Formosa, Kans. 


farmer to another, 
Address 


A fair, square deal 
both in quality and price. 


L. H. APPLEBY, 









HARDIEST PLANTS & TREES 


Ar Ricnr Prices 


CATALOG FREE. 
Strands Nursery, Box) Taylors Falls,Minn. 






Evergreens That Grow 


For windbreaks, hedges and ornament. 
Fifteen tested varieties—-mifliions of them. Also 
full line of Fruit and Ornamental Stock. 
Send for free catalog. EVERGREEN NURSERY 
CO., Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 





100 Senator Dunjap Strawberry Plants, $1 


Delivered at your mall box. 
HUMBOLDT NURSERY CoO., Humboldt, lowe 


Seed Corn—Legal Tender and Silver Mine 


$2.00 per bu. Clarence Allen, Dawson, Nebr. 


Medi Red and Mammoth Clo- 
NO BUCKHORN r end Timothy Seed—home 


ver and 
grown. Shipped on approval. Write for samples and 


price. E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsville, Il! 


SWEET 
CLOVER 











BUELDS Worn Out Soil. Has 
higher protein content than alfalfa. Write 
for prices and information 


E.BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 
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A Practical 150-Ear Rag-Doll 


Tester 


Mr. Roland Sherburne, of Johnson 
county, lowa, sent us last weeK an up- 
to-date rag-doll tester. It had the 
kernels growing in it, and was all 
ready to read when we opened it up. 
The essential idea of this rag-doll, we 


found to be the same as of all the rag- 
dolls; but there were several things 
about it which made it more practical. 


As may be seen in the accompanying 
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rag-doll has five rows of 
kernels, instead of only “two rows, as 
i the ordinary rag-doll, The spaces 


= ad for each set of six kernels are 
only 


two and a half inches square. 
This crowds the kernels on the cloth 
much more thickly than is the case 
With the type of glee advised in 
our issue of March 17th. But Mr. 
Sherburne has found on experience 


that it is possible to put the groups of 
Kernels this close together without 




















descriptive 
Seed Catak 

sent without 
chargetoany 
address on 
saa 





Ask Your Dealer For 
NorTHRUP KINGS Co's SEEDS 


HE knows that these brands on bags 

of seeds stand for honest values. 
so marked are of dependable quality, having: 
been selected by experts, purified by improved 
machinery and tested 
for germination. 
Your dealer endorses 
Northrup, King & 
Co.’s recommenda- 
tion of these brands 
---“Sterling” “North- 
land” and“ Viking” 


y B' 
,, First---Seedof high germination which will give a full, even stand. 
Me ! Second---Plump seed of strong vitality, producing large, sturdy plants and heavy cuttings. 


Being selected for both these characteristics, seeds of these three brands will aid you 
in securing bumper crops. 


f ? 
“> NorTHRUBKING & Co. Jeedimen Wiztsots in 


Seeds 





largely on sowing-- 
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t For Better Crops Sow TheseRaliah ‘Reade 


G yields of clover, timothy or other crops depend 
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mixing, if one exercises proper care. 
Directions for making the Sherburne 
rag-doll follow: 


Take a one-half width of good mus- 
lin three yards long, and divide it up 
into 150 squares, two and a half inches 
each way. This means five rows of 
thirty squares each. Start two and a 
half inches from the edge of the cloth, 
and draw six lines, seventy-five inches 
long and two and a half inches apart 
from each other. Then start cross- 
wise of the cloth, six inches from the 
end, and draw thirty-one lines, two 
and a half inches apart from each oth- 
er. On Mr. Sherburne’s sample tester, 
we notice that the lines have been 
put in with a sewing machine. The 
black thread of th2 sewing machine 
gives a permanent iine, which it is not 
necessary to renew every time the doll 
is used. We regard this as an excel- 
lent idea. In order to give each square 
a number, and yet not go to the bother 
of actually printing the number in 
each square, Mr. Sherburne simply 
numbers the rows, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and 
lengthwise of the cloth puts in the 
numbers from 1 to 30. In this way, he 
makes 35 numbers do the work of 150, 
so far as the purpose of identifying the 
squares is concerned. A very prac- 
tical feature of the Sherburne rag-doll 
is the small slat, fifteen inches long, 
nailed across one end of the cloth. This 
slat helps greatly when it comes to 
rolling up. 

The weakest point of a 150-ear test 
of this type is the possibility of mix- 
ing up the ears so that they do not 
correspond to the squares. One ear 
out of place, one moment of forgetful- 
ness, may make this tester misleading 
and worse than useless. To keep the 
ears in order, Mr. Sherburne uses the 
following plan: 

“For a table, I use two boards—say 
ten feet long—one for the doll and one 
for the ears of corn. I spread out the 
doll on one board, and then place the 
thirty ears just opposite on the other 
board. Then I take six kernels from 
each of the thirty ears and place them 
in the first thirty-square row, an ear 
to a square. Then I carefully lay these 
first thirty ears on the floor, and put 
another thirty ears in place on the 
board, and fill my second row 6f thir- 
ty squares. I lay a string over the 
first row of ears on the floor, before 
placing the second row of corn on top. 
I proceed in this way until I have filled 
the doll and have on the floor a row of 
corn thirty ears long and five ears 
high. In placing the kernels on the 
doll, I take care that all are germ side 
up.” 

This plan of keeping the ears in or- 
der may work all right, but we would 





be just a little afraid of disarrange- 
ment, especially if there were children 
around. It is absolutely essential that 
each ear correspond with its proper 
square, or the test will lie, and as a 
result we may throw away good ears 
for dead ears, and keep dead ears for 
good ears. 

Mr. Sherburne, after rolling up the 
doll, ties it with six strings, one at 
each end, and one between each row 
of kernels. It may readily be seen 
that this must be done very carefully, 
or we may have our five rows of ker- 
nels mixed up together. After the 
dolls are tied up, they are placed in 
a tall milk can, which will hold five 
filled dolls. The dolls are stood on 
end, and the can is filled with warm 
water and allowed to stand for twenty- 
four hours, after which the water is 
poured off. The dolls are now kept 
warm and moist for six days. It is 
essential to examine them twice a day, 
to be sure that they are moist. Make 
sure that they are wet enough at the 
top, and not too wet at the bottom. 
Keep the dolls in a warm place, for 
warmth and moisture are two prime 
essentials. 

We regard this tester as much more 
practical than the one described in our 
issue of March 17th, but the beginner 
will be far more likely to make mis- 
takes with the Sherburne tester. 





e . 
Chicken-Eating Hogs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have had considerable trouble in 
having hogs eat my chickens. Is there 
any formula to prevent them from do- 
ing this? I have heard it is something 
they crave and lack when they start 
the habit. My hogs eat not only the 
little chicks, but also the older ones.” 

This is a bad habit, and one which 
sometimes is hard to break. It is best 
not to allow the chickens to run with 
the hogs. A dead fowl should never be 
thrown in the hog lot, to give them an 
appetite. Where the habit is well es- 
tablished, it is best to get rid of the 
hogs so inclined, or else keep the chick- 
ens penned away from the hog lots. 

Hogs are not apt to acquire the habit 
of eating chickens if they are fed what 
protein they need, especially if this be 
in the form of tankage. The hog nat- 
urally is a carnivorous animal, and 
chickens often tempt it if they do not 
keep out of its reach. Hogs that have 
never had the habit, however, seldom 
acquire it if they have plenty of tank- 
age in their ration, and the feeding of 
it has been known to cure hogs of the 
habit. 








PURE 






ALEALE 


Buy Alfalfa nat you get our Price 
eo on Pure 
Tested Alfaite mh No second or third 
grades. Drop us a postal and get our New, 
Different and Original complete 1916 Pure 
ed book and Planting Guide, an eye- 
Ca peer work of art, siz colors, 300 pic- 
tures, also peor sale list. Orse nd a 
10 cents one 
age, 25¢ boo: 
Palla, the Wonder ro 
of information. Tells how to get 
a sure ‘‘catch,”’ prepare ground, 
inoculate, protect, harvest and 
many other wanda facts and im- 
rtant hres 
iM. GA OWAY, “President 
GALLOWAY BROS 
229 Galloway ee 
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ECHTENKAMP'S BIG 
yielding Seed Corn was 
eree before freeze. 

ch ear is fire dried on 
a rack with air and 
steam heat. Sureto 
grow because germ is 
preserved. Also Clover, 
Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and 
Garden Seeds. Write 
for catalog—it is FREE 
and it will save you money. Address 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box !1 Arlington, Nebr. 


SEED CORN * “ni 


Not largest, but best and most modern seed corn 
breeding plant in the world, Field selected before 
frost; dried Nature’s way, in heated house, on 
wire racks where no two ears are allowed to touch. 
Bred from State and National show winners for high 
production, outylelding average corn at least 15 
bu. peracre. A high grade product for farmers 








who want the best; 98% test guaranteed. Write for 
free catalog and samples. 
Wickfield Farm, Box 6, Cantril, Iowa 





Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing. big yielding, Reid's Yellow 
Dent, Johnson Coun'y White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butchez:, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA.- 













Seed Low Prices. Pig Yields. with sure profit if 
you plant our choice matured dried select- 
ed seed. Varieties suited for ev- 
ery section. Absolutely 
guaranteed in every 
way. Tested germina- 
tion 95°,. We know itis 
Test it thoroughly and if 

qi We have been de- 





right, but it must satisfy you. 
not ple eased return it at our ex] 






veloping improved seed corn for p ast 20 years. Our valu- 
able Profit-sharing exclusive Field and Grass Seed Guide 
with samples you need Free. _ AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED 
COMPANY, Dept.79 , 4rd an 


] Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
SUDAN GRASS Nat 
Per Lb. 
Northern-grown—Extra Fine Quality le Pure—Free 
Johnson Grass—High Germination. om not fail to plant 





this wonderful forage crop this season. Heavy hay pro- 
ducer; equal to cane—quality far superior. Excellent 
pasture, not affected by drouth. ( * ap to plant and 


rows abundantly either wet or dry—on all soilsa—no 
ailure. Write today for circular ar - 100-page 
= Free Sample. It will pay you bi 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO, Box 1204 


catalog 


CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered, 


Care of Sitting Hens 


Part of the dissatisfaction with hens 
as incubators comes from the fact that 
the hens are not given a fair show. 
They are allowed to sit in the hen 
house, where the laying hens get in 
with them, damaging both the new- 
laid and the incubating eggs, and in- 
creasing the probable number of mites 
and lice in the nest, as well as invit- 
ing breakage. They are set without 
any labels, and, since time flies, the 
baby chicks often cheep before prep- 
arations have been made to care for 
them. If the hens in the chicken house 
are given mash, the broody hens par- 
take also, with resultant diarrhea. 

On farms where preparations are 
made for hatching on a large scale, 
this is not the case, but the great bulk 
of the poultry is produced on farms 
where poultry raising is a side issue, 
and the loss in eggs and hens is far 
greater than there is any need of— 
merely for lack of giving the sitting 
hens good care. Aside from the profit 
to one’s self in taking good care of the 
chickens, there is also the hen’s side 
of the case. We have seen hens bro- 
ken up from vainly trying to hatch in- 
fertile eggs, or left to find their own 
food when sitting, and they had be- 
come so thin and weak by the time the 
chicks came that they were practically 
worthless as mothers, and of no value 
as food until they had been fed up on 
far more grain than it would have re- 
quired to keep them in good condition. 

Sets of nests labeled with date for 
hatehing, in a sheltered place, away 
from the flock, and under a covered 
run, are fine for hatching with héns. 
A pan of corn, one of grit, a dust bath, 
and fresh water daily, are all the care 
the hens require, aside from an occa- 
sional dusting for lice. If hens are 
confined, let them out at about the 
same time each day, preferably late 
in the evening if hens are wild. 


White Diarrhea 


The bowel trouble which affects 
chicks from one day to a week old is 
usually known as white diarrhea, tho 
it may come from any one of several 
causes. White diarrhea is not a visita- 
tion of Providence; it is caused by 
something lacking in the conditions 
which surround the chick before or af- 
ter hatching. We have had chicks 
hatched from the same incubator at 
the same time, develop, or fail to de- 
velop white diarrhea when put under 
hens for brooding. A hen that is out 
of condition from any cause can not 
brood healthy chicks. One night un- 
der such a hen will (as the men say of 
horses) “gaunt” the chicks, until they 
would not be recognized as coming 
from the same lot as those under an- 
other hen in the pink of condition. 

We have seen eggs put under sick 
hens, the owner blissfully ignorant 
that the hen was sick, and not broody. 
A broody hen has fever in her breast; 
she is above normal temperature. A 
sick hen is below normal temperature. 























” 


Such a hen may hatch chicks that 
come out late, but they will be weak- 
lings, which it is cruel to hatch, only 


to cheep and die. The condition of the 
hen that is to hatch the chicks is as 
important as the correct hatching tem- 
perature of the incubator. 


Hatches 


A neighbor is disgruntled because he 





only got sixty-five chickens from 200 
eggs March 5th. Sixty-five March- 


wiltbe valuable if 


number of 


hatched chicks 
raised right. It isn’t the 
chicks hatched, but the season, which 
one eng the worth of a hatch. Some 
hatches of chicks that at first seem 
unsatisfactory, in the long run are very 
satisfactory. When only the fit sur- 
vive, they may have superior vigor, 
and be easily raised. One should not 
appraise the hatch from the number of 
eggs set, but from the strongly fertile 
eggs. If there are a number of chicks 
dead in the shell, there is something 
wrong with conditions of stock or in- 
cubation. There will always be an oc- 
easional chick dead in the shell, but if 
say fifty of this neighbor’s eggs that 
failed to hatch, had chicks dead in the 
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shell, he would have every reason to 
be dissatisfied. If the eggs left in the 
tray were, on the other hand, weakly 
fertilized, he could not expect them to 
hatch. 

Poultry keeping is a business which 
requires elastic spirits. The successful 
poultry keeper is sure to have disap- 
pointments, but he will not let these 
down him. He will face each day with 
enthusiasm, prepared to do his best, 
and then make the best’ of whatever 
comes. 





Mating Geese 


A breeder of geese complains that 
the gander she purchased in February 
would not mate with her geese. This 
is not an uncommon experience. The 
goose breeder should buy breeding 
stock early in the fall. The goose is 
restless and will not lay well if moved 
to new quarters when egg development 
has commenced. The gander is also 
opposed to change of quarters in the 
spring-time; he does not readily 
change his affections from an old to a 
new mate. The only thing to do is to 
yard them together and let them get 
acquainted. If there are no chickens 
to fall into it, a big wash tub full of 
water in the yard where geese are 
kept is often an aid to fertility. 








1GGS for hatching, of Rose Comb Reds, farm 
4 ralsed—@1.00 15, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. John D, 
Koseboom, Steen, Minn. 





‘INGLE Comb Reds, farm raised. Eggs 15-75c, 
\ 100-83.50. Mra, Hugh Cresswell, Lenox, lowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





EGGS Sunshine Leghorn for te. | 
Large chalk white hatching eggs from vig- 
orous, farm raised, winter laying, business birds, full 
of vitality. Sunshine hens are fed according to latest 
government methods. Fifteen eggs, $1.50; prepaid, 
$2.00; guaranteed. SUNSHINE POULTRY FARM, 


R. F. D. No. 5, La Crosse, Wis. : 
BROWN gt 4 eggs for 


SINGLE COMB BRCW™ Loshorn epee tor 


100, $4.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








R C. Brown Leghorn eggs, carefully selected from 
« choice farm range flock, 81.00 per $15, $1.50 per 
30, 84.00 per 100. Insured prepaid P. P. Also baby 
chicks $10.00 per 100. G. M. West, Ankeny, lowa. 


5 ag gents White Piymouth Rocks. Winners 

this season of ist cock, 1-3 cockerel, 1-4 pen, 
1st flock, 3d pullet at Shenandoah show. 1st cocke rel, 
lst pullet and 2d pen at Maryville, Mo. show. sd 
cockere! at Nebraska State Show. Fine winter Jay- 
ers. Large shapely type. Eggs gtaranteed to be 
from these birds, $2.50 per15. T. H. Walling, Lock 
Box 412, Bbenandoab, Iowa. 


Fisher’s Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Bradiey and Ringlet bred cockerels. Best of 
markings with size. Eggs per 15, $1.25; 30, $2; 5v, $3: 
100, $5; 200,¢9. M. B. turkey eggs, setting of 11, 94. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. L. $. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, iowa, 








\GGS for hatching from thorobred Single Comb 

4 White Leghorns, ¢4.00 per 100. White Holland 
turkey eggs, 20c each. White African guinea eggs, 
$1.00 for 16. Mrs. T. B. Turner, St. Anthony, lowa. 





1INGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs. Prize winning 
\ stock; large boned, vigorous laying strain on 
farm range; $1.50 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $6.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Conrad Monson, Spicer, Minn. 





YGGS for hatching from choice range stock of 8. 

4 C. W. Leghorns, $4.00 per 100. Fawn and White 
1. R. ducks, 65c per 12, 64.00 per 100. Emil Ebert, 
Clarence, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorn eggs 
from choice farm range stock at reasonable 
prices. Fertility guaranteed. Barker Bros,, India- 
nola, lowa. 

ABY CHICKS. HighclassS. C. W. Leghorns. 

Eggs for hatching. Circulars free. Eggiand 
Egg Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








fay Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine flock, 
$3.50 per 100. Orderearly. Mre. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksville, lowa. 





‘INGLE 
 strain—100 eggs, 63.50. 
berry Point, lowa. 


Comb White Leghorns—heavy laying 
Mrs. Jas. Henry, Straw- 





+ C. W. Leghorn eggs—Tom Barren strain, $4 per 
5. 100, 200 for $7, 300 for 610, 500 for $15. BE. Mobler, 
Piattsburg, Mo. 


YOLDEN 
J birds; 
ville, lowa. 





Buff Leghorns. Great layers; show 
100 eggs, 95.00. Agnes Smiley, Braddy- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Red, White Rocks eggs, $2.80; White Wyan- 
dottes, $4.00; Pekin ducks, $6.00. Kalix Poultry 
Farm, Madrid, Iowa. 





ry,HE three layers—Tom Barron White Leghorns, 

Indian Runner Dux and Golden Buff Orpingtons. 
Ray priced eggs in any quantity. Shurtz & King, 
Sbenandosh, lowa. 





58 BREEDS fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, guineas. Fowls, eggs at low 
rices. America’s finest poultry farm; 8000 prizes. 
arge catalag4c, A. A. Ziemer, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 


Eggs—From 41 Varieties Poultry 


Free catalog. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 








i OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs. $1.50 for 15. 
Mammoth White Pekin eggs, $1.50 per12. J. R. 
Dugan & Sons, Braddyville, lowa. 





Eggs for hatching—13, $1.00; 50, 


Q C. B. Minoreas. 
' H. H. Hobledorf, Cresco, lowa. 


+ €2.50; 100, $5.00. 

YOR SALE—Egga from both Barred Rocks and 8. 

C. Buff Orpingtons. Price 75¢ per 15, $3.50 100. 
Mrs. Hf. J. Walters, R. 8, State Center, Iowa. 








WYANDOTTES. 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


$2.00 per 50. I W. Jacobson, Madrid, Boone Co., la. 








ged Flake White Wyandotte egga—100, $6.00; 50, 
 @3.50; 15, 81.25. Great winter layers; Fishel 
strain. Guarantee nine chicks from a setting or refill 
at balf price. Also Seed Corn forsale. Quietdale 
Farin, KR. 2, Kellerton, lowa 
PURE bred White Wyandotte eggs. Shipped tn 
patent carriers, safe delivery guaranteed. 15 
eggs i5c, 30 eggs 81.40, 48 eggs 82.00, 100 eggs $3.50. 
H. M. Gardner, St. Charles, lowa. 








j JHITE Wyandottes—prize winning stock—great 
winter layers. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; 6c each for 50 
Fred Van Antwerp, Lobrville, lowa. 
GIL VER Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching “the all- 
' purpose ~~ " dollar per fifteen. Satisfaction 
guaranteed G. W. Hunter, Barnes ( ity, lowa. 
( ITY Columbtan Wyane lotte 8. Eges $1.00 per 
ie i‘. 65 00 per 100. Mrs. Frank Shryack, Col- 
cheater, 111. 


or more. 





INGLE Comb White Orpinton eggs from imported 
blood and prize winners. Mra. A. K. Stickle, 
Macomb, II. 





} UFF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range; 80 eggs, 
$1.75; 50, 62.25; 100, $4.00. Adelia Hiliman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa, 
NGGS for hatching—s. C. 


4 8.C, White Leghorn. 
ola, lowa. 





Brown, R. C. Brown and 
A. L. Anderson, Indlan- 





1 C. W. Leghorns—Wykoff & Smith strain. 
. $3.50up. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 


Eggs 





OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 91.50, a setting, 
96.00 a hundred. Pekin duck eggs, $1.50 a set- 
ting. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 





Single Comb W bite Leg- 


EAVY egg production, 
is Get prices. 


horn, Single Comb Ancona eggs. 

W. Boon, Batavia, lowa. 
300) SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4.00 
80 0 hundred. Mur! Edwards, Kockbridge, Lill. 





1INGLE Comb Wh hite Leghorn eggs—15 for $1.00, 
Ss 100 for $4.00, Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 
ton, lowa. 





QING LE Comb White Leghorns. Eges are 
Y hatching 90%. Prices, 75c per setting or 64.00 per 
hundred. GEORGE YOCOM, Lucas. lowa. 





S. GC. Leghorn eggs from pure bred farm range 
' ae, 83 per 100. Baby chicks, l0c each. Mrs. 
Ernest ltuseell, Danville, lowa. 





eo Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 15-75c, 50-82, 
Y 100-63.75. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 





1INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 for thirty, 
i €3.50 per lou. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 





VGGS from high scoring Mammoth Bronze tur- 
4 keys, 63.50 per 12, prepaid. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Guy M. Efnor, Monroe, lowa. 





Buff Orping- 


jane Bronze toms, price $4 each. 
Mary Biake, 


ton cockerels, 61.50 each. Mrs. 
Green Island, lowa. 





DUOMS. 





larger than Indian Run. 
ners. Unexcelled. White egg layers; 15 for 

$2.00, 45 for 65.00. Light Brahmas, half above prices. 

Circular free. KF. P. Healey, Bedford, lowa. 


ad FF Orpington ducks, 








ee ae Laced Wyandottes—15, 8 
4 Rouen and Muscovy duck eggs—ll, $1. 
Kucera, C larkson, Neb. 


50, $3. 
Fred 





Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs from my lowa State Show 
winners and also from flock. T. J. Mc@innie, 
Traer, lowa 


W HITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain)—50 eggs for 
_ $2.00. W. B. Danforth, Little Cedar, lowa. 








B' DU F F Wyandotte eggs. Incubator orders promptly 
filled. Geo. Deyoe, Mason ¢ ity, lowa. 





( VHOIC E White Wyandotte eggs, 25.00 per 100; high 
er ade stock. Mrs. John W ‘vod, Monroe, lowa. 





yURE bred White Wyandotte eggs from good ae. 
ing strain, 75c per 15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs, E. J. 
Newcomer & Son, Cleghorn, lowa. 
fk! W settings choice White Wyandotte eggs from 
large. thrifty exhtbition stock. The best all 
purpose fowl. Write for description. $2,00 for 15. 
E.N Christianson, Springfield, Neb. (Near Omaha). 











\ Hl 1 E Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 
100, €3.00 per 50, $1.50 per 15. Otto Ingerslev, 
R. 5, Exira, lowa. 








W HITE Wyandotte eggs from thorobred stock- 
15, 75c; 100, 63.50. Mrs. Chas. Elson, Bondu- 
rant, Iowa 





\ HITE Wyandotte eggs—white quill strain— 
@1 for 15, &4 per 100. _Ethel Shaw, Newton, la. 





W HITE Wyandotte eggs strom selected pen, 15 for 
Wc; 100, $4. Amos Alberts, Radcliffe, lowa. 





Ww HITE W yandotte eens. $1.50 per 30, $4.00 per 100. 
Farm } range. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, Bristow, Ia. 





Eggs from farm range 
E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, Iowa. 


YILVE nm L aced Wy yandottes 
—15, 81; 100, $5 





a Wyandottes—prize winners and lay- 
ers. Eggs for hatching. Mating listfree. J. E. 
Kinsey, Shenandoah, lowa 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes—15 eggs, $1.00; 100, 85. 
W. W. Davis, RK. 5, Indianola, Iowa. 





Pekin drakes and ducks for sale. 


i AMMOTH 
N Mrs. J. 


These are from prize winning stock. 


Lumbeck, | RR. 3. Earlville, lowa. 








FE AWN and White Runner eggs—white egg strain— 
15, $1.25; 30, 82.00; 100, 85.00. KE. W. Collins, R. 2, 
Mt. Pisses lowa. 








eggs from prize win- 


N AMMOTH Pekin duck 
J Joe Tennyson, Clarks- 


ning stock, $1.25 for 12. 

ville, lowa. 

NDIAN Runner duck eggs, 75c for 13. 
Tergiand, Elmore, Minn. 





Mrs. M. J. 








ANCONAS. 
NCON AS—Sheppard’s strain. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, 
$5.00 per luv. Edward Erkleberry, Cisne, I11. 





LANGSHANS. 
I ARGE winning Black Langshans. Eggs 15-81.00, 
4 30-61.75,-100-34.50. Mrs. Wm. Hunt, Earlville, la. 























] L. AC K Langshan = kerels, farm raised, $1.50 
eac b. - Address G. k. Mercer, Kilbourne, lowa. 
 PLYMOU TH ROCKS. 
ee an Plymouth Kock From 
prize winners—barred to the skin; Hig 50 per 15 
$2.15 | 75 per 30, @6 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 





BY {RED Rock eggs from well bred range stock 
= aded by Park oO cockerels, $4.00 per 100. 


J. V. Bue banan & Sons, R. 7, Ottumwa, lowa, 








yu n E bre d Butt Rock eggs, packed in corrugated 
boxes containing 24, 48, 96 eggs, at dic per egg. 
. P. Monsel, Bancroft, Lowa. 
I R 2ED- to-lay White Rock eggs, ¢4.50 per 100. Pre- 
paid. Also baby chick Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, NJ - Lambe rt, Laclede, Mo. 
I RADLEY strain Barred Rocks. Weigh—lay—pay. 
Eggs—15, $1.00; 50, 63.00; 100, 65.00. Mrs. R. A. 
Smith, Allison, lowa. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 








WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selecte@ from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 


JAS. JENSEN & SONS, Newell, Iowa 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 

New 1916 circular now ready. It contains list 
of prizes won, prices of eggs and full description of 
matings. Send for it. 

J. K. GOODENOW, 





Maquoketa, lowa 


M. Hummel & Son Monroe, 


Breeders of B. P. Rocks exclusively for o Suen, 
Yards headed by descendants of first prize winners. 
Cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 13¢ Ibs., hens and 
pullets weighing 8 to 11 lbs., with deep, straight biue 
barring. We won 37 prizes at our last showings. 
Eggs _— per 15, $2.00 per 30. Strong fertility guar- 
anteed. 


Grandview Barred Rocks 


Excellent layers. Eggs for hatching, $3.50 per 
hundred, $2.00 for 50. Buff Orpington ducks—great 
layers; eg¢s, $1.00 per 12. 

MRS. ED. WILLIAMS, Kanawha, lowa 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS (7345s 


Eges from selected pen, $1.50 for 15; $4.00 per 100. 
We guarantee satisfactory hatch or duplicate order 
atone-half price. Only fresh and nice shaped eggs 


shipped out. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Eldridge, lowa 














I UFF Rocks—High scoring, trap-nested stock,with 

show records, proven winter layers of good color, 
size and bone. Eggs, 100-66; 15-81.50, trap-nested pen 
$2.50. Chicks spectal prices, catalog. Write at once. 
Henningson Bros., Dike, Lowa. 





ype your flock with eggs from high class, 
cockerel bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—farm 
range—15 for $1.00, 30 for $1.75, 100 for $5.00; fancy 
pens, 63.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alta 
Trease, Lynnville, lowa, 





MNHOMPSON Imperial Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 

$1.50 and 83,00 for 15. Choice deep barred stock. 
Kegs from choice mating Silver Campines, $1.50 for 
15. T. H. Miner, Guernsey, lowa, 





ARRED Rock eggs—15, $1.00; $4.00 per 100. Large, 
vigorous stock, excellent layers. H. Tyrrell, 
Sioux Rapids, lowa, 





| UFF and cockerel bred Barred Rocks. Eggs for 
hatching, $1.50 per 15, parcel post or express 
Roy E. Todd, Marion, lowa. 


I RADLEY’'S Barred Rock eggs. 

cockerel scoring 92—15, $2.50; pen 2—15, @1.25; 
30, $2.00; range—100, $4.00. E. W. Collins, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa, R. 2 


+ oe SON'S Impertal 
direct. Pen eggs, 
flock, $5.00 per 100. 


prepaid. 





Pen 1, headed by 





Ringlet Barred Rocks 
both matings, 61.50 per 15; 
Grace Coon, Ames, luwa. 





1GH scoring Barred Plymouth Rocks exclusively 
15 eggs, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. Satisfaction 
ui araneed. KE. 8. Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 





W HITE ag Rocks that are white. J.arce 
stock. Eggs, 64.00 per 100, 61.00 for 15. Willis 
Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 





B: EF Roeks—cholce farm raised stock. Eges— 
81.00 15, #5.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Wim, Guyt in, Charles City, lowa. 








Ke GS for hatching from choice exhibition Barred 
4 Rocks. Both matings. Cockerels all suid. 
D. H. Lesher, Marion, Lowa. 





\ THITE Rock eggs. Baby chicks. Extra good 
laying strain. Send for mating list. W. F 
Naffziger Deer Creek, Ill. 
THITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain—30, $1.50; 59, 
82.25; 100, $4.00. White View Farm, Mrs. ¢ laude 
Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 








RE D to lay Plymouth Rocks with size, shape and 
) splendid barring; 30 eggs @2.50. L. B. Lakue, 
Forest City, lowa, 





I ARRED Rock eggs from pure bred free range 
atock, $4.00 per hundred. Mrs. John Ludwig, 
Prairie City, Il. 





E XTRA fine White Plymonth Rock eggs for hatch- 
4 ing, 75c per 15, $4 per 100. Leo 8S. Tieben, Daw- 
son, Nebraska. 





W HITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, farm raised, 61 
per 15, 85 per 100. Mrs, Vernon Argenbright, 
Blandinsville, Ill. 
I ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, heavy laying strain, 
5-82.25, 100-€4.00. Edw. Beer, Eagle Grove, ase 








OE FF heathy aay bred winter layers—1.(() for 
5, $5.00 per 100. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 


B*. AR RET Rocks, Bradle y strain. Eggs, ) per 
hundred, Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, Towa 
W Ww" rT E Rock eggs, $4.00 per 100. Also baby ‘etiieka. 

ox Lambert, Lac le de, Mo 
| U F F Rock eggs, $1.00 for 15; 
Mar ny, Ft. Madison, lowa. 















$5.00 per 100. F red 








RB" ADLEY'S Barred Rec iF eggs. Large nal i and 

vigorous stock; good layers: pure bred; 15 for 
75c, 100 for @3.00. Mrs. P. D. Peterson, R. 3, Box % 
andria, 8. D. 





B. P. Roc K eggs, 75c per 15: laying strain. C. L. 
Naffziger, Washington, IIL. 








} RADLEY strain B. P. Rock eggs, range flock, 75¢ 
per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. G. R. Kurtz, B.% 
Corning, lowa. 





Waite Plymouth Rock eggs. Champion and 
grand champion at Danville, 1915; first an 
second cockerel and pen at Illinois State Show. 1916. 
Many other prizes. Louisa White, Box 162, Wasb- 

ington, Illinois. 
— 


7) B. THOMPSON strain Barred Rocks. Eggs from 
44. espe clally mated pens. Send for mating Iist 
Range flock headed by half-blood Thompson cocker- 
els; 15 eggs, $1.50; 100, $7.50. O. C. Fuchs, Early, 1% 
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Gause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
Bacterium Pollorum with which 
chicks are often infected when hatched. 
The germs multiply very rapidly and one 
infected chick may, infect the entire 
prood. Prevention, is the best method 
of combating the disease and should be- 
gin a8 Sool as chicks are hatched. In- 
testinal antiseptics should be given to 
kill the gern. Mercurie Chloride is one 
of the most poweriul remedies, but be- 
ing a rank poison, its use is not to be 
recommended as long as there are safe, 
jarmless remedies on the market that 
will do the work. 


cillus 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
pator chicks when but a egal old 
began to die by the dozens with Vhite 
Diarrhea. 1 tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
50c to the Walker Remedy Co., <A3, 
Waterloo, Towa, — located at 
Lamoni, Ia.), for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this torrie disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised more 
than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful rem- 
ely. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
itgetstarted. Be prepared. Write today. 
*t us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box on 
our guarantee—your money back if not 


satistied. Walker Remedy Co., A3, Watertoo, la. 


LET ME INSURE 


YOUR SUCCESS WITH POULTRY 


My world-famous high-quality incu- 
bators and brooders and my 20 Free 
Poultry Lessons make success easy 
and sure for you! Lessons given free 
to every purchaser of a 


“SUCCESSFUL”? ince", 


Backed by 21 years of big successes and strongest 
serge! ever written. Write me a postal for 
ook and prices. ‘*Proper Care and Feeding of 



















Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys’’ sent for 10 cents. ‘‘Suc- 


eessful’’ Grain Sprout- 
ers furnish green food— 





poultry—all le ading 
varieties. 
5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
] Second St., Des Moines, ta. 






* $675 — | 








KHODE ISLAND REDS. 








(PPP PPL LAL AOD 


A.C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


“1 eggs from choice flock; farm range. Prices 
—$1.00 for 22.75 for 50, 85.00 per 100. Order from 
this advertisement. 


A.B. HEATH, Newell, lowa 


S.C. R. |. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P.H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


Y C.RED «¢ 
NS. pens, 81 














ges (Owen strain) from chotce mated 
Wand 82.00 setting. Also a few White 
Orpingtons and Barred Rocks. All pure bred stock. 
Baby 3 after May 1. Roseacre Farm, So, 10th 
and Watrous Ave., Des Moines, Lowa. 










2 Rose Comb Reds. Seven years breed- 
j layers. Best eggs, 82 per 15; utllity, $6 
) Fertility guaranteed. Ernest I. Smith, 
1, I) 








ere range, big boned, deep, brilliant R. C. Reds; 
- red eyes, long back, low tall, nice comb. Eggs 
cents each; cockerels $2.50, $5 and $10. Guaran. 
teed tu sult. Highland Farm, Hedrick, Lowa. 


\ | ‘. I. Reds. Eggs, all scored cockerels, fine 
: e selected hens, farm range, @5.00 per 100, express 
repaid. §. J 


Steddon, What Cheer, lowa. 





R «.R. i. Red eggs from range flock, $1.00 per 
° 15, 35.00 per 105; from pen matings, $2.25 per 


15, @4.00 per su. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, Lowa. 





no Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from well 
sviected range tlock, 5.00 per 100. Mrs. Harlan 


Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 








mb Red eggs for hatching from high 
dailty prize winning birds, $1,00 per 18, $5.00 per 
ice Rowe, Woodward, lowa. 


| i E Comb Red eggs from farm range flock of big 
Strats voned. ¢ bred hens and pullets; heavy laying 
ti + 85.00 per 50, $5 per 100. David Welle, New- 
vu 4 




















Ro Comb Red eggs—range flock, cockerels 

ae ring Ya oVe—81.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 

ees enbrenner, Laurens, Iowa, 

a — 

' ; 

». ! Aristocrat strain; good layers, good 
; 





M. Seiy ae “perl. Send to me for eggs. Ray 


er 


RES, 4, conn 





: thorobreds, fine quality and 
settings, $1.00; per 100, $5.00. 


M > . 
Mrs. Laun, Riveruale Farm, Floyd, lowa. 


OSE (Cor z = 
R SE ¢ “al Red eggs from range flock beaded by 
*cored cockerels. &5.04 ." r ’ Me 7¢ 
Armstrong, lowa 85.00 per 105. C. F. McGregor, 
MOREA td : 





.-¢ 2: a 
Sc RED eggs from deep red, heavy bodied fow!s; 
¥ ne od laying strain; $1.00 per 15, 85.00 per 100. 
* th. Osen, Atlantic, lowa 
ae : 


antle, 





tb Rhode Island Reds, Tompkins strain. 

/. Excellent show record, Eggs from 

OO per 15, $3.00 per 50, 85.00 per 100. 
dw. Beranek, R. 1, Solon, Lowa. 








Planning for Lean Times 


One of the hindrances to success in 
coéperative movements is that the 
amount for shipping is based on fat 
seasons rather than on the lean. In 
the spring, when nearly every hen is 
laying, it is easy to figure several cases 
of eggs a week for shipping, but the 
same farmer who may be insistent on 
finding a market for his eggs when 
eggs are plentiful, may fall down on 
furnishing his quota of eggs when eggs 
are scarce. Success in any codperative 
movement consists in furnishing the 
amount fixed at the time and place it 
is wanted. A grocer who bought his 
eggs from the packing house, gave as 
a reason that he could not depend on 
the farmers bringing him in eggs when 
he wanted them. 

Poultry is a side issue on the farm, 
but it sums up to enough to make it 
worth while to interest the neighbors 
in making it a big thing, properly 
looked after. A live coéperative asso- 
ciation could undoubtedly get a pre- 
mium on fresh eggs, but it really takes 
one man’s time to look after it, and 
unless the members of the association 
are conservative in their estimates of 
what they can furnish in winter, un- 
less they are willing to grade their 
eggs, and ship in the best possible 
eondition, the agent can not build up 
a business which will live and grow. 





Co-operative Marketing 


A subscriber writes: 


“Will you please give us some in- 
formation regarding the codperative 


marketing of eggs?” 


When a community desires to mar- 
ket eggs codperatively, those interest- 
ed should meet, organize a coOdperative 
club, and draw up a set of rules to 
which all subscribe. Copies of these 
rules should be furnished each mem- 
ber. From the Poultry Producers’ As- 
sociation of Eastern Canada, we take 
the following rules, which have worked 
out well there: 

“The first object is to get the pro- 
duce together in the best possible con- 
dition, with the least expense. . Where 
convenient, it might be best to have 
the members bring their own produce 
to the shipping point.. If this is not 
practicable, it will be the duty of the 
manager to see that it is collected at 
stated intervals. 

“The central point to which all pro- 
duce of the branch comes should have 
convenient shipping facilities. It 
should have as equipment, testing- 
room, grading table, reasonable stor- 
age room, etc. Eggs should be graded 
as soon as received, and shipped at 
once. It is well for each branch to 
have a list of officers, including presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary-treasur- 
er, and committee. The most impor- 
tant is the secretary, who might also 
be termed the manager, or it may in 
some instances be thought best to di- 
vide the duties of secretary and man- 
ager. The secretary should have good 
business ability, and be prompt in 
handling correspondence and accounts. 
The duties are not so onerous as im- 
portant. He should have the respect 
and confidence of the community, and 
be full of activity. Business does not 
come for the waiting. The question of 
remuneration will have to be decided 
by the local branch, and should re- 
ceive careful consideration. Probably 
the best plan is to pay a percentage, as 
the whole time of the manager may 
not be required at first. 

“Where coédperation of this nature 
has existed, each member is expected:to 
send in all suitable produce to the 
station for one year, in order to make 
arrangements for a regular supply. 
Eggs must also be delivered to the col- 
lector or station, two or three times a 
week, as requested. Care must be ex- 
ercised that the area is not too large, 
without a sufficient quantity of sup- 
plying members, or the cost of the col- 
lection may be too heavy. Eggs or 
cases of dressed poultry should be 
marked so they can be traced to the 
producer; the output of the branch 
must bear the trade-mark of the soci- 
ety, but this mark is not available to 
individuals. The society has the right 
to withhold the use of the trade-mark 
in case of any infraction of the rules.” 





You'll Find 
Yourself Delighted 


with a package of Sunshine 


Krispy Crackers. 


They’re light, 


crisp and flaky—full of nourishment. 

25c for a package — enough for a 
week’s supply. Sunshine Krispy Crackers 
are one of 350 kinds of 


SY 


Each a delicious and whole- 
some treat that will add de- 
light to meals. Made in the 
lightest, brightest, cleanest 
bakery in the world. 


Joose-Wies 


Biscurr (Company 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 











With warm medicated dirt floors. SAVES 
BABY CHICKS. You can change any 
‘ old brooder or make one of these from 


an ordinary box. We will send this infor- 


= 4 ca 4 % mation absolutely free, also tell you 
O O D E WHY CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 
Just send names of five or ten friends who use incubators. This will save you from $100 to 
500 this summer. ABSOLUTELY FREE FOR THE NAMES. Send them today. 


RAISALL REMEDY COMPANY, 


Blackwell, Okiahoma 























To introduce our goods we will send these three little 
labor-saving sanitary “Star” pans to any address 


heavy, rust-proof material and will fitany Mason jar 

SIMPLEX SUPPLY HOUSE, 80 Pontiac Bidg. Ohteago,, 1. 
Send for catalogue describing our Féather Brooders, 
Automatic Feeders and other poultry appliances, 






in the United States for 260., postpaid. They are made of 











No More White Diarrhea 


“‘T am sixty-one years of age and have 
been raising poultry ever since I was 
seventeen, I never had much trouble 
except with White Dfarrhea, and some- 
times I have lost my entire incubator 
hateh with this dread disease. Last year 
I read a Jot about Chictone but thought 
it would be no more help than some others 
[ had used. However, a friend told me 
what it had done for her, and that it was 
a very effective remedy, with not a bit of 
poison in it, so I sent a dollar money 
order to The Wight Company for two 50c 
boxes, and I want to say the result was 
wonderful. TI used it about eight weeks, 
raised over 600 chicks and never lost one. 
I didn’t even have a droopy one in my 
flock and I will never try to raise another 
hatch of chicks or turkeys without Chic- 
tone. It made my work a pleasure and I 
know it was the cause of my good success.’’ 
—Mrs. H. EF. Blythe, Unionville, Mo. 

Chictone gets results! Resolve today 
that you will save your chicks from 
White Diarrhoa. Chictone is guaran- 
teed to save GO per cent. There are 
lots of substitutes, but there’s only 
one Chictone. Chictone is nota poison. 
Sold in 50c boxes. Delay is danger- 
ous. Order today. 


THE WIGHT CO., Dept. 112, LAMONI, IA. 


DOGS. 








JEDIGREED Collie pups—Females, $5; two 
i chotce 7 mo. old male at $15 each: also older 
females. G. @. HEALY, Muscauine, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





ee from the cream of my flock of extra large 
5. C. Buff Orpingtons 62.00 per 15; utility eggs, 
$1.2 per 15, 65.00 per 100. Herbert C. Rudd, For- 
rest, lilinois. 

NGGS at bargain prices—Single Comb Buff Orping- 

4 tons. Winners at Missour! and Ilillinols state 
show, Illinois state fairtand St. Louis, Mo. Clarence 
W. Adams, Maxwell, Lil. 














\ HITE Orpington eggs for hatching; farm range 
flock, ¢1.50 for 15. $7.50 per hundred. Selected 
pen $2.50 for 15. O. B. Robbins, Buckley,elll. 





if UFF Orpingtons—Prize winners, winter layers, 
farm range. Eggs—i5, $1.50; 30, $2.50, prepaid. 
Mrs. J. A. Page, Adrian, Mo. 





HITE Orpington eggs from my lowa State Fair 
and Lowa State Show winners; also flock. J. H. 
Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 





gre Comb White Orpingtons. Eges and baby 
\ chicks. Koy Murphy, Shenandoah, lowa 





ee eae Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Martz stain 
r direct. Large bone, fine layers, $1 per 15, 865 per 
100. Mrs. Thos, Baumgardner, Colchester, III, 


1 ©. Buff Orpington cockerels that score above 9, 

». #2. Wun. Carrier, Newton, lowa. 

ye SALE—Eges from 8. C. Buff Orpington. Mrs. 
Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 





VASHION Plate strain Single Comb Buff Orping 
ton eggs—65.00 100, 61.26 15. V. H. Conner, 
Clarksville, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, 84.00 per 100. 
Ss Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 

YGGS from S. C. Buff Orpingtons, 15-$1.00, 100-€5.00. 
K J. C. Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa. 








S C. WHITE Orpington eggs. Write for prices. 
i. Ben Williamson, Hillsboro, Iowa, 





OSE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. 
I Large, solid buffs. P. J. Bridges, Wilton Junc- 
tion, Lowa. 





OSE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. $6 
per 100. Christena Heilmayer, Searsboro, lowa. 
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Knox Luncheon Salad 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
3 cup sugar. cup cold water, 
3 tart don. 1)4 cups boiling water. 
1 cup celery, cut in small pieces. 
¥% cup lemon juice. % cup pecan nut meats. 
Soak gelatine in cold water for five minutes, and 
dissolve m boiling water. Add lemon yuice and 
sugar. hen mixture begins to stiffen, add apples 
sliced in small pieces, chopped celery and broken 
nut meats. Turn into mold, first dipped into cold 
water, and chill, Accompany with mayonnaise of 
cooked dressing. This mixture may be served in 
cases made {10m bright red apples. 


Serve this salad to the folks 
today and hear them say 
“let's have this again.” 






“SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


( Granulated) 


lifts a salad out of the ordi- 
nary class and makes it fit 
for the most critical. 

Easy to make—economical 
too. One package makes 4 
pints of jelly. You get only 
1 pint out of “flavored” pack- 
es, 

Knox Gelatine should always be 
on your shelf, Use it for desserts, 
salads, puddings, ices, candies, etc. 
ou'll find it handy, when unex. 
ected company drops in, to turn 
ut the most tempting kind of dishes. 
New Recipe Book FREE 


Contains dozens of new recipes. 
Sent FREE for your grocer’s name. 
Enclose 2c stamp for pint sample. 


as. B. Knox Co., Inc. 
437 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


“< 
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SS 
CLEANS WITHOUT SCOURING 


Makes soap without boiling. Turns well water 
fnto rain water. akes cheapest, most efficient 
washing fluid —to be used without wders, 
chips, ete. Supreme as disinfector and vermin 
exterminator. Ask for booklet of other uses, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists PHILADELPH! 




























Non-Poisonous. Guaranteed to destroy the 
\} rat and mouse pest from corncribs,bins,poul- 

y he , 8tables,etc. Noresu ,no pay. 
Box 10¢; Doz. boxes $1 east of Miss.; $1.20 
west of Miss. If your dealer can’t supply you 
order direct. Write for catalog, st tells the story. 
BERG & BEARD MFG. CO., 12 Steuben St, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome, If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 

















Chat 


In the dining-room of a farm house 
is a gold-framed painting of a beauti- 
ful building on a river bank. While 
visiting at the the 
conversation turned to the capitol, at 
Des 

“My wife has a picture of the capi- 
tol,” the farmer said, proudly pointing 
to the picture above mentioned. 

“I wanted a water scene, too,” his 
wife added; “but I didn’t have time to 
after I finished with the cap- 
itol, so I just painted the water along- 
side, and now I have both.” 


house mentioned, 


Moines. 


Most of us have times of 


things we don’t have; if we can’t have 


| the things we want, it is a fine thing 


|} to want 


the things have. This 
farmer's wife is what you might call a 
“comfortable” woman-—-a woman who 
makes you feel at home as soon as you 
step over the sill. 

We did not feel like laughing at the 
capitol+-the building we have long 
been familiar with on top of a high hill 
approached by wearisome steps—snug- 
ly ensconced on a river bank. Instead, 
a feeling of respect surged thru us for 


we 


| this woman, so busy from morning till 


| to practice 
| that talent was 





night that she could not spare the time 
her one talent—crude as 
-blithely adding a riv- 
er to her prized picture of the capitol, 
that she might have a “water scene,” 
too. 

Unreasonable envy of others’ pos- 
sessions destroys the happiness of 
many people who could have a thoroly 
good time despite being poor and busy, 
if they would. Because there isn’t 
enough sirloin steak and potatoes to go 
around, is no reason why one should not 
enjoy hash, if there is enough of it. We 
would not like to be so fine a musician 
that only the classics thrilled us. Bal- 
lads, rag-time, and even chording with 
a French harp hold much of real en- 
joyment. 

A garden of Madonna lilies, roses 
and exotics would be a feast for the 
soul, but there is solid satisfaction 
also in a bed of nasturtiums, or a gay 
border of verbenas edged with sweet 
alyssum. A red geranium in a tin to- 
mato can has given as much pleasure 
as Mrs. Wilson’s orchids. 

In an agricultural paper, a farmer 
wrote of a successful business man: 
“Sometimes he goes gee, and some- 
times he goes haw, but always he goes 
up.” That is the way with farmers’ 
wives. Sometimes we must “gee” to 
get out of the way of an obstruction 
to our progress; sometimes we must 
“haw.” But the pleasure of living will 
come in making our wants fit in with 
our may-haves, and venturing fearless- 
ly to put water scenes on dry land if a 
water scene is what will give us plea- 
sure. 





Spring Fever 


“When first the crocus thrusts its 
point of gold 

Up thru the still, snow-drifted gar- 
den mold, 

And folded green things in dim 
woods unclose 

Their crinkled spears, 

A sudden tremor goes into my veins 
and makes me kith and kin 

To every wild-born thing that thrills 
and blows.” 


The first glorious, sunshiny days of 
spring set one’s blood a-tingle. Wheth- 
er the feeling expresses itself in plan- 
ning for new gowns and an Easter hat, 
in setting a hen, or cleaning house— 
the germ is the same. There is some- 
thing in the air which puts “ginger” 
into us, and fills us with the joy of 
living. We are anxious to get out in 
the garden, and transplant the fall- 
planted pansies to the rose bed, using 
one color between every two roses. 
The big yellow pansies, the blacks, 
purple bordered with gold, white, blue- 
eyed beauties, and the new mahogany 
reds are all especially lovely with the 
roses, 

When the neighbors’ blankets and 
quilts are waving on the line, and the 
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One quality 
many styles and 
sizes—withor 

without legs. 


Don’t 
buy blindly 


When you buyany. 
thing be loner co: 
: 6ee it, you risk dige 
appointment and loss. gq 
may be''exactly as repre 
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The “ull Range with a Reputation 


















The Majestic ia on the dealer's floor where you can examine it 
thoroughly. Before you buy, you can prove to your own satisfaction 
that it is the best range value. 

The Majestic saves repairs and gives longer service than ordinary 
ranges, because it is made of Malleable iron and Charcoal iron—Malic- 
able iron cannot break and permits all parts to be riveted, practically 
airtight (no stove putty used); charcoal iron by actual tests resists rust 
and crystallization 300 per cent greater than steel. It keeps the heat in 
and saves fuel. It bakes perfectly without turning, because heat is 
circulated to all parts of the oven and reflected to all eurfaces of the 
baking by heavy asbestos boards. The Majestic copper reservoir, 
with one piece heating pocket against fire box,is a famous water heater. 
Don't compare the price of the Majestic with the price of a cheap range, 
uniess you compare the quality also. The Majestic 
price is really not a higher price, but rather a ict 
more quality fora little more money. 

In buying a Majestic from your dealer you not only “I 
get better value, but you help maintain and share in 
the prosperity of yoursection., There'sa Majestic 
dealer in nearly every county in 42 states. If you { 
don't know one near you write us for his address. | 


Ask for FREE book, 4%* for 't. Tells why 


you should buy the 
Majestic. Digs down into the vitale of ranges. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 








Dept. 14 St. Louis, Mo. 








neighbors’ rugs are on the grass, con- 
science may prick a bit over leaving 
the house-cleaning to get things start- 
ed in the garden; but gardens won’t 
wait, and spring cleaning will. If the 
shrubs, vines, plants and seeds are not 
started in season, we may need to 
wait another year to get them. Clean- 
ing the chicken house now, and get- 
ting ahead of the probable lice and 
mites, is more important than cleaning 
the dwelling house. The dust that did 
not choke us when the house was 
closed and fires running, won’t choke 





Bottle-Fed Beef. 





us with open doors. It is a pity to fail 
to start a garden in season for lack of 
time. It is well to let spring fever 
express itself in outdoor improve- 
ments. 


A Vegetable Cellar on the 
Shelf 


potatoes 





“Our 


well this year,” 


sweet did not keep 
athe Visitor said, heolp- 
ing her self again to the carameled 
Sweet potatoes. “My sister kept hers 
in a skirt box under the dining-room 
window, wrapped in papers, but ours 
rotted. What kind of a cellar have 
you?” 

“A shelf in the pantry,” her hostess 
answered. “When we grow sweet po- 
tatoes now, we sell them before win- 
ter, and buy canned ones. In the long 
run, they cost us no more.” 

“T thought we didn’t like sweet po- 
tatoes canned. I bought three cans 
once, and they tasted so sickly, mushy 
sweet that we would not eat them.” 

“There is a difference in brands. 








housekeeper’ should 
herself with the different brands, and 
when she gets one she likes, take no 


Every acquaint 


other. All canned vegetables are im- 
proved by standing in a china, granite 
or aluminum vessel after opening, for 
half an hour. I rinse all vegetables in 
cold water, and pour’ off the liquor be- 
fore cooking. We use spinach, beets, 
string beans and asparagus in the 
spring, and buy them by the dozen or 
the case, to get the reduced price. Be- 


tween seasons, we use more canned 
vegetables than at any other time— 


thus securing variety which will ap- 
peal to a lagging appetite.” 


The Value of Seals 


A competent housekeeper has a sys- 
tem of seals which are a great help to 
her in her semi-annual house-cleaning. 
On her boxes and closets for storage, 
she has pasted large squares of differ- 
ent colored papers. Small squares of 
the same colors are pasted on the bun- 
dies and boxes destined for these 
places. All the underwear parcels bear 
blue seals. The contents of each pack- 
age is marked on the seal; and the 
mother, in her bedroom, can _ parcel, 
mark, make a book record of the loca- 
tion of each parcel, and do her packing 
at another time. All of the clothes 
needing repairs are put in a skirt box 
until mended; also winter stockings, 
together with the needles, thread, 
patches and darning wool necessary. 
This forms pick-up work for several 
weeks. 

“if I only had one general closet,” 
said the mother, “I would use my seals 
to designate the character of the pack- 
age. Life is too short to read what @ 
glance will show me. All of my chil- 
dren have a special seal also. A blue 
and a yellow seal means Johnny’s W!n- 
ter underwear. I have used colored 
chalk for the same purpose. When We 
moved, I put colored seals on the fur- 
niture to indicate which room they 
went into. The men took a load before 
I went over, but everything was in its 
right place, which it would not have 
been if I had trusted to their memory. 

Many do not wrap their clothing #2 
putting it away for the summer, DU 
woolens are better wrapped in papef. 
The printer’s ink 1s distasteful to 
moths, and clean woolens dusted with 
pepper and wrapped in paper are pare- 
tically moth-proof. The word cleat 
should be emphasized. If the articles 
are soiled, moth eggs are likely to be 
in them when packed away, and will 
hatch. 
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Spring Desserts Study Buildings | 
d S ala d s We once visited in a country house 
an ° where the stairs were so narrow and 
In the spring, when there is no fresh | steep that they tired even a well wo- Zz =——* 
fruit and ¢ paren i _— _ — man to climb them, and we wondered j mm mm T 
Sjainty aud delicious desserts and salads : eee * : ai ccmeetieccaeeh 
Mott (hore weliieed wien tan ak how the invalid wife ever managed to =: 
ae other time of the year—for they all | 8et up and down. 4 =; | 
oe fruit flavors, and nothing else | “Why were the stairs built so nar- = . = | \ 
«touches the spot?’ so satisfactorily as | Tow and steep?” we asked; and the ¥ is | 
the delighti ily-tlavored dishes made of answer was that the wife had left the — as il iil IH SS a 
‘ ' planning of the house altogether to the tear a SF [ | 
* husband, and he forgot to plan for the _——— ahh = - 
bo a stairs—so the carpenter just. made 
room for them between two partitions, ae 
"t There are Strawberry Jell-O, Cherry | and, in order to avoid spoiling another 
ndl Jell-O, Raspberry Jell-O, Lemon Jcll-O, | room, had built them steep. E 5 ° e e a 
y range Jell-O, Peach Jell-O and Choco- Think of all the backaches endured I Avoid Disa po tm 
uyany- iste Jell-O—seven different kinds—and | for lack of planning! We thought at I" " 2 p in ents 
re you sone of them for 10 cents, enough to | the time that that was an exceptional ms 
“is any one of them : : ’ s p v4 B Id 
ies ne a big dessert for six persons, woman, but since then we have met ie; in ul ng-— 
repre. For Sunday dinner, for everyday din- | other wives who are lamenting the in- , 
ys ner, for an afternoon Juncheon, or for | conveniences of their houses because Get a plan that suits your needs, then go to 
getting Junch when friends drop in to see you in | they let their husbands plan them, and ee? | your lumber dealer and have him estimate 
and yet the evening, there is nothing so perfectly | had no voice in the matter. Since aw — its cost with good, reliable lumber and welle 
atmment, satisfactory as Jell-O. | there is such an inexhaustible varia- =F TT known woodwork 
‘very package of Jell-O contains a | ti I de in planning a home Fi —— lt. ork. 
Every package of Jel ‘ontains a | tion to be made in planning a home, Sst! : 
folder in which are directions for making | and since no one can know so well as : (5 In planning your home, there are a thousand 
up Jell-O in every conceivable form, and | the woman who works in it, the kind =H things to consider. To help home builders 
xe directions are » s eds, W rise wives cn ; : : 
these dire tions are of house she needs, we advise wives forget nothing and get convenient, economical 
go plain that any to study the needs of a home, and be and better built h h 
housewife can make ready when the time to build one : as See We aS prepared a 
(at a cost of 10 cents) comes, to build it understandingly. The Curtie series of three Home-Books: “Better Built 
the same peer ideal we hold before us has an influ- | Mirror Door, Homes,” $800 to $3,000; ‘Homelike Homes,” 
dishes as are 1ade '» 0 n e : ” 
by the great chefs of Mantel, $3, 00 a d up; and Attractive Bungalows. 
the grandest hotels pe pag Besides giving exteriors and floor plans, these 
in New. York and aud Hailt-te books show how 
, other cities. Bookcase 


The New Jell-O Re- 
] cipe Book, telling about 
a young bride’s house- 
keeping experiences, 
will be sent to you free 
if you will write and 
ask us for it. 
ftemember all gro- 
cers and general store- 
keepers sell Jell-O at 


—Y CurtiS 
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10 cents a package. Int | 
HE GENESEE PURE |i<:n) coe ‘itl 
J " FOOD CO., tN |< PAWBERRY 18 
Le Roy, N. Y ASS || AME, Spat FLAVOR. 
© Koy, iN. I. is all {ie pit COM s oper NY “The P tF . fe % oT) 
Be sure the name Jell-O KS ee Hoe ae je Fermanent Furniture for Your Home 
juaint ot bin og on the Sy Jj) (Mies | makes homes attractive and conve- 
, and ; nient. Your lumber dealer can show Doors 
<e no bi l : Windows 
you a big catalog with an even Window & Door 
ce im- greater variety of Curtis Woodwork. Pe hemo tone ‘ 
‘anite Every piece bears the Curtis Trade~ windows 
y on — . : : creen Doers 
S for Of for School mark— your insurance against dis- Windows 
les in cone Jg ‘or Hchool. appointment, Stairways 
. : - ewels 
ers Light as If you are going to build or make ieeennen 
beets, 9@ ‘ ; : = alteration i , 
the . a Feather ence in making the ideal a reality. If ee sal cacao ae 
en or ! a iy | we were on a rented farm, with the Window Seats 
° ‘rnd e . : Rees sexeve s . > a anels 
. Be- Talk about light, | Prospe A ‘. oes for v" ars ; 0 come, THE CURTIS COMPANIES Gelling Beane 
inned fluffy, tempting | ie _— sti Pe ant — ; then ry SERVICE BUREAU pore Orlanue 
ime— . s ; house plan we liked; we would inform 54- 4 7 i Porch Rail 
1 and wholesome ourselves on materials, built-in furni- — - oiarap ia liaprsicin aga pone seeeneee 
1 ap- ‘ nose . alae eras Manufacturing and distributing plants at Everything in 
ture, the proper arrangement of kitch- Clinton, Iowa Sioux City, Iowa Wausan, Wis, Woodwork 
<} s | ens, color schemes and closets. Every sommes ~ age sum 
P woman should have sufficient intelli- Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 
Jelly Rolls, gent curiosity to know what’s going on, The Makers of CURTIS Woodwork Guarantes 
’, i Cae | an whe e it is oing ig ; Complete Satisfaction ta its Users. 
sale ~~ a | d whether it is going on right “We're not saiisfied wniess you are.” 
4 and other goo | 
Ip to things. My! but | 
2 gs. 
te The Treatment of Anger 
rage, ] { Al UME] | Que often sees a child who is entirely ~ 
see fercome by ¢& rer ie will throw him- 
iffer- | Overcon by anger. HH \ 
self on the floor, and be utterly uncon- Homolint 
es of BAKING POWDER wag waa 
scio f what is happening to him, or = 
bun- es = } 
z. : P | probably of what he himself is doit Che The 
these certainly beats the band more that is said to him when he is in Curtis 
bear for sure results —for purity, such a condition, the mor Violent he be- Companies 
pack- economy and wholesome bak- comes. He is, for all practical purposes, ! Service Bure 
| the ings. ‘Tell your mother to try insane, That is to say, he has lost the | Digit : s A 
ircel, Calumet Baking Powder on power of control. When anger becomes ah s Clinton, lowa 
loca- the money-back guarantee. established in this way in the organism, 
king Received Highest Awards it dominates everything—heart, lungs, ev- Without obligation please 
othes New Cook Book Free ery vital process. The more a child is eead me..... <scenisueciisd 
+ box See Slip in Pound Can, stimulated under such a condition, wheth- 
ings er he be scolded, or threatened, or Name.... ‘ cvecstannsoteens 4 
ak whipped, or pleaded with, the more com- 
rive y pletely the anger will get control of him, 
sary. You can not reason with him, because BO Dicsccscscacsessccesess TOCR wisosensuibine 
veral reason is dethroned for the time being. An excellent design from 
- He is even uneonseious of pain, so com- “Better Built Homes’”’ | WE aitinsteiesicts oneiis Khnetvianenednannsideammneagiigiantl 
set, pletely does the emotion of anger domi- 
seals nate his feelings. 
nack- It is absurd to whip a child who is ; 















blue The best thing to do is to let him alone, - 
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F and let his passion wear itself out. If he 
wine could be taken before the anger gets the 
lore upper hand of him, he might be con- 
n we trolled. A parent who can tell when his 
fur- child is likely to get into a tantrum can 
times stop yy dashing cold water arts 
they sometim stop it | ‘ us 5 ld iter This inv will 
efore in his face, or by suddenly taking him in FO a8 ops ae a baer tine v8 back 
n its 1 | her arms and holding him securely, with- fort and well distributed heat that is 
have © eh ga out talking to him. This latter plan will possible through the use of the-——— 
. ~ P work in some cases, and in other cases it LEXINGTON 
a Sees = — <——s will simply be the means of hastening the -~ A. 
tempest. Ordinarily, the best way to treat eine eve ae + rNA 
; = ge. es 402,000 an abnormal condition like this is to let ‘ You waptabet tat yes bodied & the fant ion that 
aper. Orld’s in Use it alone ae canget and yet pay only a = are nowhere e' > be found 
: ae Pacers , Mm? —i tethe Lex- —jast make comparisons «md 
il to Champion Get all facts, What the parent should do is to study me i = Seema aga or oe wok cages Mir that this 
with Se-ny se ten eA the things which will arouse the child's ne> ¢ you want it. Featuresin prin- product is the one of everlast- 
parc- pm back guaranty—elee soy anger, and then avoid these things. It is 2 {| 0 — ciple and construction areem- ing pleasure end satisfectiea. 
‘Jean - peng Gold pdb . CYST aT the height of folly for a parent to excite PS / ii Fe ea QS ————- FREE CATALOG — ASK FOR IT ———— 
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What Then? 


| After the day’s work ts 

done and the family gather 
| for the evening hour— what 
can be so restful and enter- 
taining as music, particu- 
larly if played upon the 


| Bent 
i Player-Piano 


The Bent Player-Piano can 
be played easily, conveniently, 
and with expression. It is never 
out of practice, never too tired to 
play, never has to be coaxed, and 
can be played by every member 
of your family. “Old Black Joe,” 
“Suwanee River,” “Tenting To- 

night,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 

mer’— you can play them all, 
night after night, if you wish. 


—Valuable Booklets. Send 
Free for our booklets which ex- 
plain piano value, also what to look for 
tn the selection of an instrument for your 
home. These booklets contain real piano 
information and guided by them you are 
sure to select a good piano. They are 


FREE for the asking. Mail coupon Today. 
—aeeeaw=w eB eee © oe = ae SS eee 
Geo. P. Bent Co., Chicago, Ill. 


| Please send me without charge the book- 
lets before which I have marked X. 
} 





Tone and Piano 
ouc Construction 
Piano Player-piano 
Catalog Catalog 
Name 
Address wr 





—e_ eco eee ee se eee es ae 
f a: - 


Geo. P..Bent Company 
Manufacturers—Est. 1870 
214 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
























—a one-third saving on your 
fuel bill, year after year, doesn’t that 
make it worth while to find out about this 
range instead of picking out a range on 

its “looks?” 

It’s a perfect baker first 
always, and needs no blacking. 


Arcadian 
Malleable 


and 


Charcoal 
Iron Range 





Built like a locomotive boiler. 
It stays airtight,because it is rivited 
metal to metal with no stove putty 
ta crumble and let in false drafts 
that boost fuel bills, and spo 
baking. 
Write for inside secrets about 
ranges — learn how to judge 
range values and got the most 
value for your money, FREE. 
Write today. 


ARCADIAN MALLEABLE RANGE CO. 
Dept. 2 Milwaukee, Wis. 








AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ing and profitable poultry industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 

|, send it 6 months for 25¢. Order now. 
A. P. d.1865-542 5S. Dearborn,Chicago, Ll, 
















Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY HENRY WALLACE 


it 





not always apply to the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
Schoo! Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
as may occasionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Kach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must 


This statement may 











not be reproduced by any other paper untii special written permission has been obtained. 





Peter and Cornelius 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 16, 1916. Acts, 10:1-238; 
printed, 1-16.) 


“Now there was a certain man in 
Caesarea, Cornelius by name, a cen- 
turion of the band called the Italian 
band, (2) a devout man, and one that 
feared God with all his house, who 
gave much alms to the people, and 


prayed to God always. (3) He saw in 
a vision openly, as it were about the 
ninth hour of the day, an angel of God 
coming in unto him, and saying to him, 
Cornelius. (4) And he, fastening his 
eyes upon him, and being affrighted, 
said, What is it, Lord? And he said 
unto him, Thy prayers and thy alms 
are gone up for a memorial before 
God. (5) And now send men to Joppa, 
and fetch one Simon, who is surnamed 
Peter: (6) he lodgeth with one Simon 
a tanner, whose house is by the sea- 
side. (7) And when the angel that 
spake unto him was departed, he 
called two of his household servants, 
and a devout soldier of them that wait- 
ed on him continually; (8) and having 
rehearsed all things unto them, he 
sent them to Joppa. (9) Now on the 
morrow, as they were on their jour- 
ney, and drew nigh unto the city, Peter 
went up upon the housetop to pray, 
about the sixth hour: (10) and he be- 
came hungry and desired to eat: but 
while he made ready, he fell into a 
trance; (11) and he beholdeth the 
heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending, as it were a great sheet, 
let down by four corners upon the 
earth: (12) wherein were all manner 
of four-footed beasts and creeping 
things of the earth and birds of the 
heaven. (13) And there came a voice 
to him, Rise, Peter; kill and eat. (14) 
But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I 
have never eaten anything that is com- 
mon and unclean. (15) And a voice 
came unto him again the second time, 
What God hath cleansed, make thou 
not common. (16) And this was done 
thrice: and straightway the vessel was 
received up into heaven.” 

Up to the interview of Peter and 
Cornelius, the Christian church, 
whether in Jerusalem, Samaria or 
Philistia, was universally regarded as 
a sect of the Jews, the Nazarenes, who 
differed in their convictions, dress, 
manners and customs from the Phari- 
sees only on one point, namely, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the long- 
promised Messiah. Peter, unger the in- 
fluence of the pentecostal movement, 
had proclaimed Christianity as the 
world-wide religion, that whosoever 
should call upon the name of The Lord 
should be saved. Stephen, of the Hel- 
leniec or Grecian faction, had gone 
much farther, and had preached that 
the temple was no longer peculiarly 
sacred, that wherever there was a hu- 
man soul that believed in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, there was the temple. 

Only in one case, however, had the 
offer of salvation been made to anyone 
outside of the chosen people. There is 
a bare possibility, altho this can not 
be proved, that even this was not an 
exception; for the treasurer of Queen 
Candace may have been a Jew who had 
attained to high place in that eastern 
kingdom, as Daniel and Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah and Joseph had hundreds of 
years before in foreign lands. The rea- 
son for this restriction of the offer of 
salvation to the Jews only grew out of 
the innate and age-long prejudice that 
the Jews had toward people in other 
lands. Gifted as they were by the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, broadened 
as the minds of hundreds had been by 
travel and contact with travelers from 
other lands, it yet seemed to be impos- 
sible for them to outgrow this preju- 
dice against any and all classes that 
were not, strictly speaking, of the seed 
of Abraham. 

For this reason, it became necessary 
for the risen Lord to take the matter 
in His own hands and bring together 
Peter, the spokesman of the apostles, 











and a Roman official of high character 
and standing, who had already abjured 
heathenism, accepted the doctrine of 
the true God, accepted the code of 
morals laid down in the Old Testament 
and adopted even the Jewish hours of 
prayer. This was done, as the lesson 
shows, by two visions on subsequent 
days, to two men whom it was essen- 
tial to bring together, both in body and 
spirit, one being at Caesarea and the 
other at Joppa. 

The character of Cornelius is very 
interesting. Every reader of the New 
Testament must have noticed the 
number of Roman officers who were 
men of the highest type of character, 
who had abjured paganism, accepted 
the morals and ethics of Judaism; for 
instance, the Roman official whom the 
Jews recommerded to Christ as a man 
who loved their nation and had built 
their synagogue, the centurion who was 
convinced by the death of Jesus on the 
cross that He was the Son of God, the 
centurion who cared for Paul on his 
visit to Rome, to say nothing of the 
other distinguished characters of that 
type whom Paul met in his travels. 

Cornelius was at Caesarea, the mili- 
tary and political capital of Judea. The 
eastern shore of Palestine was always 
deficient in natural harbors. Herod 
undertook to make an artificial harbor 
at Caesarea, and made it his military 
capital, a wise move in a nation like 
Judea, whose religious capital was 
some sixty miles inland. Caesarea was 
therefore half Roman and half Jewish. 
It was garrisoned by Roman soldiers, 
most of them recruited from the vari- 
ous adjoining countries. These, how- 
ever, could not have been depended 
upon in case of an insurrection, and 
hence it was necessary to have a cer- 
tain portion of them native Romans. 
At the head of this native Roman, or 
Italian, band, was Cornelius, who is 
described as a “devout man, and one 
that feared God with all his house, who 
gave alms to the people, and prayed to 
God always.” 

While conducting his devotions at 
the Jewish hour, the ninth, or three 
o’clock in the afternoon, this man was 
favored with a vision in which he was 
told that his prayers and his alms 
“were gone up as a memorial before 
God,” and to send to Joppa for “one 
Simon, who is surnamed Peter,’ who 
could be found with “one Simon a tan- 
ner, whose house is by the seaside.” 
Simon Peter, after his journey thru 
Philistia, reached Joppa, the place 
from which Jonah tried to flee. Here 
he performed the miracle of raising 
Tabitha or Dorcas from the dead. He 
seems to have spent some time in 
Joppa, where there was evidently a 
Christian church. (See last lesson.) 

Peter had gone to the housetop at 
the noon hour of prayer. He became 
very hungry, went into a trance, and 
Saw a great sheet, as it were, let down 
from heaven by the four corners, con- 
taining all sorts of four-footed beasts 
and creeping things of the earth and 
birds of the air, probably all of them 
unclean from the Jewish point of view. 
Then there came to hima voice, “Rise, 
Peter, kill and eat.” A vision like this, 
where swine and reptiles were present- 
ed to the view of a man with the prej- 
udices of Peter, would be exceedingly 
revolting. The good man says: | can’t 
do that. I have never in my life eaten 
anything common or unclean. Three 
times was this vision repeated, and 
then came the emphatic word: “What 
God hath cleansed, make not thou com- 
mon.” This gave Peter something to 
think about. Evidently he had modi- 
fied his views to some little extent, or 
he could not have been found lodging 
with a tanner; for the Jews regarded 
tanning as a business that led almost 
certainly to pollution. Tanneries were 
required to be kept outside the city, 
and the tanner was regarded as a very 
undesirable citizen. 

While Peter was pondering on what 
the real meaning of this vision was, 
there comes the embassy from Cor- 
nelius, asking whether Simon, whose 








. 


a 
surname was Peter, lodged there 
While he was still studying over the 
matter, the Spirit (not the Lord j; 
vision, but the Spirit) said unto hin. 
“Behold, three men seek thee, ut 
arise, and get thee down, and go with 
them, nothing dotbting: for | have 
sent them.” The miraculous is ugeg 
but sparingly in the Bible, and on] 
when there is great and sufficient o¢- 
casion. We have two miraculous acts 
here, the occasion being the absolute 
necessity of bringing these two goog 
men together and laying the founda. 
tion for the spreading of the Gospel 
thruout all the world instead of merely 
the Jewish nation. 

Peter seems to have had no doubt 
about he wisdom of his going, but he 
was “canny.” He knew the uproar that 
would arise in the church in Jerusalem 
in case he visited Cornelius and par. 
took of his hospitality. Therefore, hg 
took six men with him to be witnesgeg 
to what might happen. (Acts, 11:12.) 
Cornelius received them with a great 
company of friends. Peter preached 
his old sermon with variations. In fact 
Peter had but one sermon. ‘That ger. 
mon was all-embracing, the vital point 
always being the Divinity of our Lord 
as shown by His resurrection from tha 
dead. To his surprise, while he wag 
yet speaking, the Holy Spirit fell upon 
this Gentile audience. What the mani- 
festations were we do not know. They 
spake with tongues, not divers tongues, 
for they were all Greeks or Romans. 
Peter, recognizing this as the Divine 
approval, had no hesitation in saying: 
“Can any man forbid the water, that 
these men should not be baptized, who 
have received the Holy Spirit as well 
us we?” JIn other words: God has put 
the Jew and the Gentile on an abso- 
lute equality. 

There were three or four great turning 
points in the development of Christian- 
ity—the resurrection of Christ, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian church, and the establishment of 
Antioch, in the Gentile country, as the 
center of all missionary operations, 
Notwithstanding ell this, however, it 
was many years before the great ma- 
jority of the Christians at Jerusalem 
could grasp the full meaning of the 
message: “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations.” For that 
reason, the center of religious effort 
was moved from Judea to Antioch. 


nha 


A Distributing Center 


Replying to an inquiry regarding 
means of distributing butter and eggs, 
Miss Abernathy writes: 

“As to our butter and egg market- 
ing, at first I did all the packing. But- 
ter and eggs were sent to my home. 
After a few weeks, two other homes 
were used as packing centers. Now 
we work in smaller groups, but every 
member of our club has reaped the 
benefits of our first year’s experiences, 
when we worked in one group, learn- 
ing methods. One of our members has 
a home canner, and all last winter she 
sent butter, eggs, sausage, dressed 
hens and canned fruits and vegetables 
to one of our same Nashville distrib- 
uters. Two of her neighbors helped fill 
her orders. She often shipped all of 
these commodities in the same COl- 
tainer—a thirty-dozen egg crate. She 
is still filling orders.” 


The Kitchen Tool Chest 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Every housekeeper should keep 4 
box in the kitchen with tools for her 
own use. I find unless we do, it is an 
extra expense to get a man to come 
to repair what a few minutes’ work 
will do if tools are handy. We also 
have a brush box in the kitchaa— 
brushes for vegetables; a nice, small 
brush for greasing pans, griddles and 
waffle irons, and in another compart: 
ment brushes for different househol 
tasks. We find a clothes pin a 80 
apple corer. f 

We covered our kitchen table with 
a good quality of white oilcloth. I 
stead of using tacks, we made a 800 
paste, and added glue to it, and thed 
neatly pasted the oilcloth on. : 

When putting down oil cloth or lino 
leum in the kitchen, have the moulding 
that finishes the floor removed, an 
replace when the oil cloth is down 
smoothly, thus leaving no cracks for 
dust. 





JOSEPHINE WALLACE. 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 


COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE, BROWN 4&CO. 








WHO STOLE THE EGGS OF MRS. GROUSE? 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


(Continued from last week) 


Jmmy Skunk decides he had better find 
out who stole Mrs. Grouse’s eggs after he 
found that everyone thought he was the 

jlty one. He has his suspicions of 
ghadow the Weasel, who he knows is a 
thief, and Jimmy is going to find out for 
sure if it was Shadow the Weasel this 


time. 


Jimmy went on to the top of the 
Crooked Little Path, and then sat down 
to watch Old Mother West Wind gather 
her Merry Little Breezes into the big bag 
in which she would carry them to her 
home behind the Purple Hills. As he 
watched, Jimmy would sometimes look 
over toward Farmer Brown's and chuckle. 
He was waiting for the black shadows to 
creep out from the Purple Lills. 

By and by he saw them coming, creep- 
ing slowly, slowly out across the Green 
Meadows and up the Crooked Little Path 
to his very fect. When it had grown 
quite dark, Jimmy Skunk arose and 
started for Farmer Brown's hen house. 
He knew just where every nest was, for 
he had been there many times before. 





Straight up to the hollow stump went 
Shadow the Weasel. 


In the second one he looked into was a 
nice brown egg. It made Jimmy's mouth 
water, for Jimmy is very fond of eggs. 
But he closed his lips tightly and picked 
up the egg. Then he crept out of the hen 
house and hurricd, actually hurried, which 
is something very unusual for Jimmy 
Skunk, over to the Green Forest, where 
he hid the egg in a hollow stump. Then 
back he hurried for another egg. Three 
times he made the trip to Farmer Brown’s 
hen house, and each time he brought 
back an egg to put in the hollow stump. 

Ry this time Jimmy Skunk was tired. 
But he couldn't stop to rest now. Down 
to the Laughing Brook he hurried, and 
there he found Billy Mink. 

“Hi, Billy Mink! I want a fish,” said 
Jimmy Skink. 

Billy Mink laughed. ‘‘Catch it then!” 
he cried. 

“Come here; I want to whisper some- 
thing,” replied Jimmy Skunk. 

Billy Mink came over and listened. 
Then he grinned. “All right,’’ said he; 
Tll do anything to get even with Shad- 
Ow the Weasel.,”’ 

So presently Billy Mink, who is a fa- 
Mous fisherman, brought Jimmy Skunk a 
fat fish, and Jimmy thanked him. Then 
he dragged it up through the Green For- 
est and finally put it in the hollow stump 
With the eggs. When he had done this, 
vl hurried off to find Peter Rabbit and 
Johnny Chuck, for it was then just the 
beginning of the morning. It was hard 
Work, but finally he got them to come up 
and hide with him near the hollow stump. 
an y had been there but a little while 
; en they heard a rustling of the leaves, 
sed reached over and poked Peter 

bbit. There was Shadow the Weasel 
ta With his nose to the ground and 
ated the smell of fish where Jimmy 
Mink z 1ad dragged the trout that Billy 

had given him, 

Straight up to the hollow stump went 

dow the Weasel. lie peeped inside. 
foal looked all around to see if any- 
a on He didn’t see Jimmy 
3 and Peter Rabbit and Johnny 


art’ exclaimed Shadow the Weasel. 
"se are better than the eges of Mfs. 


Grouse!” and i 
; h - 
lw atump, e disappeared in the hol 


Teter Rabbit looked at Jimmy Skunk. 
Then he held out his hand. ‘I’m sorry, 
Jimmy Skunk, that [ ever thought that it 
was you who stole the eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse. Now I’m going to hurry to tell 
everyone on the Green Meadows and in 
the Green Forest who it really was.” 

And Peter was as good as-his word, so 
that everyone hurried to tell Jimmy Skunk 
how much they thought of him. 

(Next week’s story will tell us how 
Digger the Badger came to the Green 
Meadows.) 





These delightful stories for children are 
published in book form under the name 
of “Old Mother West Wind's Neighbors.” 
The book contains over 200 pages. Price, 
$1, postpaid. It may be ordered thru 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





In buying a whole cheese, it is economy 
to cut out a few days’ supply, and cover 
the cut edges with melted paraffin. The 
paraffin may be melted and used several 
times, and keeps the cheese moist and 
fresh. 








Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each. postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owiug to limited spaceit is not possible for us to 
{lldstrate more than a few of the very many new 
designa that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. ‘The latest tissue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” tilustrating 200 designs and de 
seribing how stitches are to be worked, price Se per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer, Des Motnes, lowa. 





es 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 7671—Children’s Apron Dress—Cut 
in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The dress 
closes at the back, and long or short 
sleeves may be used. 

No. 7193—-Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt, 
which has a yoke, is cut in four gores, 
closes on the left side, and can be made 
with either high or regulation waist line. 

No. 7642—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. This 
waist has two styles of collars, and can 
be made with or without the box plait. 

No. 7431—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. This dress will be 
very attractive if made of serge, broad- 
cloth or taffeta. 

No. 7662—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes:5, 
19, 12 and 14 years. The dress may have 
either a plaited or a gathered skirt. 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 





this paper, on receipt of tem’ cents for 
each. 

















Write it on the fillm— 
at the time. 


Make every written record more authentic, accurate, by truth telling 
photographs. Then, in turn, make the photographs more valuable by 
writing the date and title on the film at the time of exposure. Such a 
record becomes a permanent part of the negative, at no extra cost for 
film and the making of it is only a matter of a few seconds with an 


Autographic Kodak 


A sk your dealer to show you, or write us fora free catalogue, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 393 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Pains in Your Instep ? = 
Wear Number 2144 — 








i 








— OFFICIAL 

= OSTEOPATHIC 

f= SHOE 

= Number 2144 “Osteotarsal” Arch Conformer 


= This shoe comforts painful feet and aching insteps. 
= It fits all feet and is a very dressy shoe. Made of 
= finest black kid, flexible arch, medium heel and 
= toe. Ask your dealer for Number 2144 Boot or 
Number 211 Blucher Oxford. Write us for des- 
criptive booklet, sent free on request. 


= THOMAS: G. PLANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. U. S. A. 
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UST as an experiment, I 

made up a batch of butter 

a while ago with Worcester 
Salt. 

“TI soon noticed that the but- 

ter was better in a good 


many ways. First of all, the 
Worcester Salt distributed 
and dissolved evenly. No 
mottles in the butter, no 
grit or brine-pockets. 

“Next, I found that the but- 
ter had a better body. And 
when it came to spreading 
it on bread—you couldn't 
beat the flavor that butter 
had! 

“I then found I could get a 
better price for my butter 
because it was actually of a 
higher grade.” 

This is a common experience of 


butter makers who use the clean- 
est, purest salt obtainable — 


WORCESTER 
, SALT 


The Salt with the.Savor” 
Packed in strong 28-lb. and 56-Ib. sacks. 
Smaller bags for table use. At your grocer’s, 
Send for our free booklet, “Butter Making 
on the Farm.” Full of helpful information. 
WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High-grade 
Salt in the World, 
NEW YORK 













The Silo to Buy 


See that door. 4t makes 
Vernier Silos air tight, yet 
easy to open and close. Ver- 
bier Silos stand up against 
strongest winds Ae ITHOUT 
Guy Wires). Many other 
good features. Write us. 
VERWIER SILO CO., Gedar Rapids, ta. 














SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect [9 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims & 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar- 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity mach s. Western 
orders filled from tern points. 
Whether dairy is large or smal! 
handsome free catalo 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 41vl Bainbridge, N. Y. 












Save Money Buyin 
a CUS Money Owning | 


8 Moines silo. The great modern silo value. } 
a MT in service and right in price. More modern 
special fe — ares more actua 
- swith ey 















means m: 

Des pain Sito é ‘Mtg. Co. 
a New York Ave. 

Des Moines, iowa 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Testing Milk for the Presence 
of Abortion Germs 


It has been thought for some time 
that many cows give off the germs of 
abortion in their milk, even when they 
themselves do not abort. It is also 
thought that such animals, while not 
aborting themselves, may yet often- 
times spread the disease to other ani- 
mals in the herd. There has been some 
speculation as to the possible effects 
of abortion germs in the milk on hu- 
man beings consuming the milk. It 
has not yet been definitely proved that 
the germs of abortion in milk are 
harmful to human beings. These germs 
do seem to be harmful, however, to 
guinea pigs, and, as guinea pigs react 
in much the same way to many disease 
germs as human beings, there is some 
reason to believe that the germs of 
abortion in milk may occasionally do 
harm to human beings. 

In view of these facts, it is interest- 
ing to know that a Michigan bacteriol- 
olgist has discovered a new’ and easier 
way of testing milk for the presence of 
the abortion bacteria. He experiment- 
ed on a number of cows. In some 
cases he took cows whose milk tested 
in such a way as to show that there 
were no germs present, injected the 
germs into one quarter of the udder, 
and then tested again. Of course, the 
test showed the presence of the germs. 
It also proved that the germs gradu- 
ally spread from one quarter of the 
udder to the others, until the whole 
udder was infected. He found that 
some cows which never had aborted 
were giving off the abortion germs in 
their milk. 























Dairy Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“In buying hay for dairy cows, which 
is the cheapest, No. 1 pea hay, which 
has been threshed, at $12 per ton, or 
No. 1 alfalfa hay at $14 a ton? If I 
feed my cows either of these hays in 
connection with silage, and give them 
access to rye pasture, what grain 
should I give in connection? I can get 
corn at 35 cents a bushel, cottonseed 
meal at $36 a ton, and ship-stuff at 
$1.40 per cwt.” 

Unless this threshed pea hay looks 
extra fine, we would be a little inclined 
to prefer the alfalfa. The composition 
of cowpea hay and alfalfa is much the 
same, and the decision as to which to 
use should depend for the most part on 
the judgment of the man who has had 
the opportunity to make an examina- 
tion of the two hays. If our corre- 
spondent feeds either of these hays in 
connection with silage, we would ad- 
vise a grain mixture of about 350 parts 
of corn, 150 parts of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal, and 100 parts of bran or 
ship-stuff. We would feed about one 
pound of this grain mixture to each 
three or four pounds of milk produced 





A Summer Silo 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have thirty head of cattle, ten of 
which are milk cows. I have enough 
pasture for all except the ten milk 
cows. How would it be to build a sum- 
mer silo for these ten cows? Would 
they need any dry feed in addition to 
the silage, such as hay or straw? How 
large a silo should I build for a sum- 
mer silo? I am intending to have a 
larger silo for winter use.” 

In order to prevent silage from spoil- 
ing in the summer, it is necessary to 
feed at least two inches from the sur- 
face each day. Two inches of silage 
from the surface of a tem-foot silo will 
weigh about 500 pounds. If but ten cows 
are being fed silage, each cow must 
eat 50 pounds daily. It might be bet- 
ter, therfore, to plan on an eight-foot 
silo, for with an eight-foot silo, it would 
be necessary to feed each cow only 30 
to 35 pounds of silage daily in order 
to prevent spoiling. A 30x8-foot silo 
should give our correspondent very 
good results. But if he intends to feed 
some of his other cattle from a summer 
silo, he would do better to put up a 





30x10 or 30x12-foot silo. The very nar- 
row silos are rather expensive in pro- 
portion to their capacity, and if it can 
be arranged, it is therefore good policy 
to plan on feeding more than ten cows 
from the summer silo. 

Summer silage is usually fed in con- 
nection with pasture or with soiling 
crops, and no effort is made to feed 
either hay or straw. If summer silage 
were fed alone, it probably would be 
good policy to feed either a little hay 
or straw, as well as some grain. 

The place for the summer silo is on 
high-priced land, where permanent 
pasture is limited. Where there is 
plenty of cheap, permanent pasture 
land, and help is scarce, the summer 
silo is of course inadvisable. As com- 
pared with soiling crops, summer sil- 
age is far superior, both in economy 
and convenience. This was proved by 
three years of careful experimenting at 
the Wisconsin station. 
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Buying Dairy Yard Culls 
Edward C. Johnson, dean of exten- 
sion work in Kansas, recently wrote 
as follows to all farm _ bureau 
members, institute officers and mem- 
bers, and others interested in dairy- 
ing: 

“Interest in dairying has increased 
by leaps and bounds in Kansas, and it 
is well that this is so. There is grave 
danger, however, that this interest will 
be used by irresponsible or dishonest 
dealers in dairy cattle, to enrich them- 
selves by buying low-grade and dis- 
carded dairy stock at a low price in 
other states, and selling it in this state 
as high-class stuff at a high price. Re- 
cently, a dairyman in Wisconsin re- 
marked to Professor O. E. Reed, in 
charge of the dairy work at the agri- 
cultural college, that Kansas was one 
of the greatest benefactors to Wiscon- 
sin dairymen, because poor milkers, 
poor breeders, and low-grade cows from 
Wisconsin herds were being bought by 
dealers, taken out of the state, and 
shipped into Kansas. This is deserv- 
ing of the most serious consideration 
by all Kansans interested in dairying 
and the welfare of their state. 

“Kansas can not afford to be the 
dumping ground for the culls of other 
states, and every farmer buying dairy 
cattle should look closely to the pedi- 
gree, the record, and health of the 
stock which he buys. 

“Those who are not good judges of 
dairy cattle, should ask some neighbor- 
ing dairyman, or the county agent if 
there is one in the county, to go with 
him, to help in selecting the desired 
animals. Nothing should be 
except after the most careful inspec- 
tion.” 





Grade Guernseys to Be 
Registered 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


A production registry of grade 
Guernsey cows has been established 
at the northeast demonstration farm 


and station at Duluth. It is thought 
that the registry will stimulate im- 
provement in Guernsey herds by plac- 
ing a premium on registered bulls, and 
by standardizing the market price of 
good heifers. 

The only animals that will be includ- 
ed in the registry are cows and heif- 
ers from registered Guernsey bulls. 
The registry is of production, not of 
individuals, and a certain production 
record must be made before the ani- 
mal is eligible. The aim is to elimi- 
nate the scrub bull, and the grade bull 
as well. Values will tend to become 
standardized on the basis of produc- 
tion, and as a result both buyers and 
sellers will be protected. 

Here are the conditions of registry: 

All records must be made and 
vouched for by a regularly organized 
testing association or farmers’ club, 
thru a special committee. 

The dam must have an authentic 
record of at least 200 pounds of butter- 
fat in a single milking period. 

The animal must be from a duly reg- 
istered, pure-bred Guernsey bull and a 
cow holding at least the minimum rec- 
ord for butter-fat. In case the dam’s 


record is not available, the cow or 
heifer must make a record of 300 
pounds in one lactation period. If she 


ranges between 200 and 300 pounds, 
she becomes a foundation cow. In ad- 
dition to production requirements and 
breeding, the cow must conform to 
the general breed in color and type. 
M. J. THOMPSON, 


bought | 
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Seve money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from nearest kiln, on factory to farm 
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SOME DISEASES OF DAIRY 
CATTLE 


The various diseases encountered 
are probably the principal hazards 
with which live stock producers have 
to contend, and as a country becomes 
more densely populated with animals, 
this hazard usually increases. 

For the sake of convenience, it is 
well to divide diseases into two general 
classes—the contagious or infectious, 
and the non-contagious. The former 
group is probably of more interest in 
a meeting of this character, because of 
the possibility of one’s animals becom- 
ing infected because a certain disease 
may be in a neighborhood. \ 

Time is too short to consider all of 
the contagious diseases to which our 
domesticated cattle are subject, or 
even any large group of such diseases, 
so it is thought best to select one im- 
portant disease, and discuss that. 

It has been decided to discuss con- 
tagious or infectious abortion, because 
this disease apparently is producing 
greater losses each year, and spread- 
ing over new areas of country. 

Its estimated annual loss in the Uni- 
ted States is $20,000,000, running a 
close second to tuberculosis. The dis- 
ease is known in practically all coun- 
tries where domesticated animals are 
handled and a study made of the dis- 
eases affecting them. 

Its infectious character has long been 
recognized, and was proven as early 
as the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, but its exact causative factor, 
the specific organism of the disease, 
was left for Professor Bang, a Danish 
investigator, to discover in 1897, and 
it was still some years before it was 
conceded that this organism was re- 
sponsible for the contagious abortion 
of America, as well as the disease in 
Europe. 

It is really less than a decade since 
all investigators and authorities here 
in America have been agreed as to the 
causative factors of this disease; hence 
the scientist has not probably yet given 
to the stock owners his most mature 
effort on this subject. 

The discovery and agreement of the 
causative factor has made_ possible 
great strides in the study of spread 
and control of the organism, however, 
which makes it now much more possi- 
ble to intelligently direct methods for 
its control*than were once possible. 
Investigation and observation show 
that the organism does its damage 
principally by obtaining entrance to 
the reproductive organs of the female, 
and there, to a greater or lesser extent, 
destroying the communication between 
the foetal membranes and the wall of 
the uterus. This interference with the 
nutrition of the foetus soon causes its 
weakening, and usually its death. The 
weak or dead foetus acts as a foreign 
body in the uterus, and is usually ex- 
pelled. 

The expulsion of the foetus is, as a 
Tule, the first and only symptom of the 
disease noted by the attendant of the 
animal, 

A considerable study of contagious 
abortion has been made, with the idea 
in mind of finding, first, a prevention 
or cure, and also of determining a bet- 
ter means of diagnosing the disease 
early enough to stay the actual abor- 
tion, if possible, and also, what is of 
More importance, to diagnose the con- 
dition in an infected individual before 
Permitting association with non-infect- 
€d individuals, such as in the purchase 
of new stock. 
. In this investigation work, “abor- 

QD was discovered and produced—a 
age bearing the same relation to 
bereulosin © as tuberculin does to tu- 
dies ts but which, unfortunately, 
fndex : ive us nearly so reliable an 
conditi © read the health or diseased 
culin “ng of the animal as does tuber- 
tron in selecting tubercular animals 
4 group. 

oma “abortin,” investigators have 

as the a need laboratory tests known 

a. test, and the com- 
rather a eviation tests. These are 
the oo and delicate tests of 

an: of suspected individuals. 

agnosine — much used to aid in di- 
tazious ne cases of many con- 
glanders 5 gigs such as typhoid fever, 
test is eo and the agglutination 

tot een ye nag! practical enough to 

ther means ajue in actual field work, 
4 S of diagnosis were the vok 





ume of abortion in the herd, which is 
never very valuable as an index. 

The retention of the foetal mem- 
branes is by some considered quite di- 
agnostic of this disease, as is also 
sterility, but obviously these alone 
would be misleading. 

One group of investigators claim the 
disease bears a close relation to the 
amount of granular venereal disease 
present in an individual animal, a con- 
dition which is comparatively easily 
diagnosed. On the other hand, a bull 
harboring the infection in the sheath, 
is a non-reactor to a blood test, but a 
dangerous carrier of the disease. 

It has recently been shown that the 
udder is often the seat of infection, and 
the milk can distribute it. Therefore, 
bacteriological examination of milk 
may diagnose it. No specific has yet 
been found for the control of this dis- 
ease, but experience shows that it is 
quite possible to hold it in check by 
remembering that the vaginal and ud- 
der discharges are those which ¢arry 
most of the disease germs elaborated 
from the affected individual. The thoro 
and absolute disinfection of these dis- 
charges goes a long way toward the 
control of this disease. 

Therefore, when the disease is known 
to exist in an individual, she should be 
isolated from non-affected ones. Stalls 
and gutters should be kept cleaned and 
disinfected. The foetus and foetal mem- 
brane, after an abortion, should be 
burned or covered with quick-lime and 
deeply buried. Manure is infected from 
the stalls of such animals, and should 
be put where susceptible animals do 
not run over it. Irrigate the vagina 
and passages of the patient with anti- 
septic solutions, such as 1 to 1,000 of 
permanganate of potash, or 1 per cent 
solution of iodine, and wash off the 
external genitals and tail. The irriga- 
tion several times of the sheath of the 
bull used on such females is essential 
before using him on supposedly healthy 
herds; and remember that a cow may 
finally carry a calf to full time, or, in 
other words, cease to abort, but still 
carry the infection, so it is dangerous 
to non-infected individuals still as a 
carrier of the disease. 

Finally, do not put much confidence 
in so-called specific for contagious abor- 
tion, and thus lose time and money. 
None are yet known; but disinfection 
and sanitation make it possible to con- 
trol the trouble in a measure. Some 
men who have had a large field expe- 
rience, like to use carbolic acid or 
methylin blue in the food, in compara- 
tively large doses, such as mixing a 
pound of carbolic acid with some 
coarse salt, say three to five pounds, 
until a mass, which remains solid at 
room temperature, is obtained. Feed 
of this a tablespoonful on the feed two 
times daily for a week. Stop a week, 
and then repeat. Use this particularly 
near the times when, from history, the 
abortion is suspected as likely to hap- 
pen. Some also use hypodermic injec- 
tions of carbolic acid solutions, either 
in water or mild oil, as olive or cotton- 
seed oil, and feel some satisfaction is 
obtained. 

It is now generally conceded that 
none of these are specific, and that 
there is- no cure for an affected indi- 
vidual except that nature after a time 
makes most of them immune, but still 
leaves them able and likely to infect 
susceptible stable companions unless 
kept in proper isolation from them. 

A study of contagious abortion nat- 
urally leads one to a consideration of 
another condition more frequently met 
with than the breeder of good cattle 
likes to admit, and that is sterility. 

This condition is often a result of 
infection of contagious abortion, but 
there are also other causes, some of 
which may be briefly discussed. 

Sometimes after parturition or abor- 
tion of a foetus, either because of ig- 
norant or careless manipulation, the 
parts of the female are infected, and a 
chronic inflammation of the falopian 
tubes and uterus results, which is in- 
hibitory to conception, and well illus- 
trates the necessity of careful and in- 
telligent assistance being employed at 
such a time. 

The anatomy of the parts may be 
changed so that the entrance to the 
uterus is out of line with the median 
plane of the vagina, and, as a conse- 
quence, insemination interfered with. 
This is usually due to a twist of the 
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agent at once, or if you do net know him, 
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uterus or a rupture of the abdominal 
wall. This can be diagnosed, and often 
corrected, by a surgeon after examina- 
tion. 

In the cow, the entrance to the uter- 
us is peculiarly closed by folds of mem- 


brane, and the ignorant manipulation 
of this vestibule is a frequent source of 
uterine infection and later sterility. 
Disease of the ovary, the organ which 
produces the ovule or egg necessary 
for the start of the foetus, is probably 
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the most frequent cause of sterility in 
females. Its diagnosis in many cases 
is quite possible, and its correction of- 
ten feasible by the experienced sur- 
geon. 

Specific diseases of the ovary and 
uterine tubule, such as tuberculosis, 
are not at all uncommon, and are con- 
sequently of importance in considering 
sterility. 

This can be diagnosed by manual 
examination many times, but seldom 
can be corrected. 

There are also some physiological 
causes for sterility, such as unbalanced 
rations—notably too much sugar in 
cattle rations, when such feeds as mo- 
lasses, etc., are used abundantly. 

Animals in poor nutrition may fail 
to breed, and also, at times, when too 
fat. That the nutrition of the female 
has much to do with conception is well 
recognized by many feeders who regu- 
larly practfce the “flushing” of ewes 
and gilts near breeding time, to insure 
conception, and also to favor fecundity. 

It is practical and useful beeause the 
increasing nutrition of the body of the 
dam favors the ripening of the graffian 
follicle, which is essential to successful 
impregnation.—K. W. Stouder, Exten- 
sion Department, Iowa Agricultural 


| College. 





Sudan Grass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 10th, a party 
asked for information as to the pastur- 
ing of Sudan grass. I beg to state that 
on one of my Oklahoma farms last 
year, we planted about two acres of 
Sudan grass as our first experience. 
We cut it twice, and then turned the 
cattle in on it to pasture it. The cat- 
tle remained on it, in connection with 
another pasture, all fall. We did not 
have any trouble whatever from bloat 
or poison, and were so well pleased with 
the amount of pasture received from 
this small patch, that we are figuring 
on sowing a pretty fair acreage to use 
exclusively for pasture this year. 

A. J. MAURER. 

Jackson County, Missouri. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tests of Sudan grass by the Mis- 
souri agricultural experiment station, 
during the last two years, indicate that 
this new crop will be of value to Mis- 
souri farmers, especially in the south- 
ern part of the state. Seed may be 
secured from any reliable seedsman, 
but it is well to take the precaution of 
buying northern grown seed, so as to 
avoid the possibility of introducing 
Johnson grass. 

Sudan grass is a tall, rank growing, 
annual grass, closely related to the 
cultivated sorghums, and resembling 
Johnson grass. It differs from John- 
son grass, however, in not possessing 
the heavy root stalks or underground 
stems which make Johnson grass so 
difficult to eradicate in those regions 
which are well suited for its produc- 
tion. The plants average from three 
to five feet in height when drilled or 
broadcasted, and have stems a little 
larger than a lead pencil. If grown in 
rows and cultivated, it reaches a height 
of from six to nine feet on good soil, 
with a corresponding increase in the 
size of the stems. When planted thinly, 
it stools very freely, sometimes pro- 
ducing as many as one hundred stems 
from one crown. 

Like the other sorghums, Sudan 
grass does best in a warm climate. It 
should not be planted until all danger 
of frost is past, and the ground thoroly 
warmed. It is decidedly drouth resist- 
ant, which makes it well suited for the 
semi-arid regions of the southwest. It 
is also being grown with success in the 
more humid regions, but it has not at- 
tracted as much attention there as in 
the drier sections, where there are not 
so many other good hay plants. Two 
cuttings are usually made, and under 
very favorable conditions sometimes 
three or four. It has rather wide adap- 
tations as regards soil, growing suc- 
cessfully on almost every soil from a 
heavy clay to a light sand. It does 
best, however, on a rich, well-drained 
loam. 

Two methods of seeding are prac- 
ticed, broadcasting or drilling solid, or 
drilling in rows to be cultivated. An 
ordinary grain drill may be used, and 
the seed covered from half an inch to 
one inch deep. Where drilled in rows, 
a sufficient number of the holes are 
stopped up to put the rows the proper 
distance apart. Where an ofdinary 
corn cultivator is to be used, the rows 
should be from thirty-six to forty-two 
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inches apart. Where seeded broadcast, 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds of 
seed to the acre are required, while 
seeding with a drill requires about five 
pounds less. If seeded in rows, four 
to five pounds are sufficient. 

It is customary to cut it for hay just 
after full bloom, and to cure in light 
windrows and small cocks. It may 
also be harvested with a binder and 
cured in shocks. Where grown for 
seed, it is usually harvested with a 
grain binder when the first heads are 
fully ripe. 

In Missouri, Sudan grass should be 
considered a hay grass of much the 
same use on the general farm as mil- 
let. It will generally give two cut- 
tings, and will yield from two to four 
tons of good hay. In feeding value, it 
is similar to timothy hay, millet, and 
Johnson grass. 

J. C. HACKLEMAN. 

Missouri College of Agriculture. 





Rural School Teachers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is a subject that is much dis- 
cussed, and in which I think a change 
will come soon; that is in our rural 
school system. 

Half of the teachers in our rural 
schools are “jokes,” and what else 
could you expect? They are the most 
underpaid class of today. Even a ru- 
ral teacher needs some _ preparation, 
which costs them from $100 to $500. 
They must pay their board, laundry 
and clothing expenses, and, to be up- 
to-date teachers, must attend three or 
four teachers’ meetings per year. They 
must also attend institutes, with board 
and carfare added; must subscribe for 
one or two teachers’ magazines; must 
pay to have their certificates renewed, 
and, as a rule, must furnish some ma- 
terial for primary grades. Use your 
pencil, and see if you can figure any 
profit in the average salary of about 
$45 for eight or nine months. 

I am a teacher, and have eighteen 
pupils and eight grades. We have 
about thirty recitations per day, and 
I don’t see how we could possibly get 
along with less. At that, we take ag- 
riculture only once a week. We have 
no time for music, manual training or 
physiology. 

A teacher is supposed to plan the 
recitations, which is all right, and the 
proper thing; but if you had thirty to 
plan and prepare, I am afraid you 
would get very little sleep. 

People in town have very little idea 
of the condition of the rural schools. 
There is very little equipment; but I 
don’t know as you can blame the school 
board much for not supplying it, as 
one of the “joke” teachers would not 
take care of it, and in a little while 
there would be nothing left. Our li- 
brary is a “joke’—all the good books 





have disappeared, and there are only 
a few reference books left; and they 
are ten to twenty years behind the 
times. 

I know of several good teachers who 
have quit the business and taken up 
other work, on account of the neces- 
sary janitor work, and the better wages 
they can get in other lines. And, as 
soon as the people get to know the 
condition of these rural schools, we 
will have consolidation. 

With consolidation, gpod_ teachers 
can be secured, and a little more than 
starvation wages can be paid. The 
teacher can then afford to prepare for 
teaching; can attend meetings, and be 
up-to-date in methods; can have a 
chance to plan and prepare recitations 
for the eight to sixteen classes she 
will have; and will not have the drud- 
ery of janitor work. 

And, concerning consolidation, in my 
humble opinion these schools should 
be placed in the rural districts, if you 
wish to “keep the boys on the farm.” 
For once they get the “town fever,” 
they are gone. It is very contagious, 
and being there day after day, and as- 
sociating with town boys, may make 
them victims. 

R. D. F. 





Increasing the Corn Yield 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue, I noticed the re 
port of the decrease in the corn per 
acre, and was somewhat interested and 
surprised to see that this was the 
case. 

I wish to tell of my experience with 
corn, and how I have increased my 
yield—first, by applying all the ma 
nure I could get; second, by adopting 
a rotation as much as possible. This 
latter has been somewhat handicapped 
on account of not getting a stand 0 
clover every time, but I always plow 
under all the stubble and weeds that 
grow in my fields. Then, thirdly, and 
one of the most important things I 40 
is to put out a smaller number 0 
acres. I set my planter up to three 
feet four inches, and get a three-foot- 
two wire, which enables me to get 4 
great many more hills to the acre, and 
I use the small plates in my planter, 
which drops about two grains in each 
hill. 

By setting up the planter, it makes 
it much easier to keep clean, a8 the 
cultivator cuts out all the ground be 
tween the rows, which makes 4 mu 
better job, and a better mulch to hol 
the moisture, there being no groum 
between the rows that is not culti- 
vated. i 

I would like to hear from others 2 
the corn belt who have tried this plat. 
I find by this method that I have i 
creased my yield fully fen bushels t0 
the acre. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Illinois. 
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CROP NOTES 


ports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
of our territory. If your county is not 
gend ina brief summary of local condittons. 
reaicard reports are sufficient. All such reports 
Pore be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
snowing at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current tet criowing county and state designate the 
eee the state from which the report comes. (n) 
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IOWA. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, March 28.— 
Winter wheat was not hurt to any ex- 
tent. Meadows and pastures came thru 
all right, and the sleet did not seem to 
injure them Cattle have come thru the 
winter in good shape. The pig crop will 
pe about #) per cent, altho there are quite 
a number 0 fall shotes to be put on the 
market during the early summer. The 
number of cattle has increased about 5 
per cent sinc last year. People are turn- 


ing more to dairying than ever before in 
this part of Iowa. There. was not nearly 


¢o9 much Wheat sown last fall; not over 50 
per cent of one year ngo, owing to the 
ground being so hard and baked last fall. 
aw good acreage of oats sown 


There will be 
this spring, many sowing at this writing. 
—Subscriber. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, March 30th. 
—We are having very fine weather for 
the month of March, Farmers are very 

oats, and breaking sod. The 


busy SOWineE 


fall wheat and the pastures are needing 
rain. There has been very little rainfall 
during the month of March* There has 


deen a good crop of young pigs, also of 
voung lambs and calves. The weather has 
heen fine for all young stock; no sickness 
among stock to speak of. Wheat, $1; corn, 
") cents; butter, 28 cents; eggs, 17 cents; 
hogs, $9.10 per cwt.; hay, $8 per ton.—C. 
J. Young. 
Montgomery (sw) 


County, Iowa, March 


*th.—Winter wheat didn’t come thru the 
winter very good; some of it killed out. 
Live stock came thru the winter Tine. 


cattle have been shipped 
this year 


Most of the fat 


out. March has been the nicest 
that it has been for a long time. Roads 
are good Lots of new automobiles. 


Spring wheat all sown.—W. J. Adams. 

Ringgold County, (se) Iowa, April 1st.— 
Cold for the first of April. Oats seeding 
not all finished. Grass has started a lit- 
tle. Not as many brood sows on hand as 
usual, Favorable weather for small pigs. 
Stock has come thru the winter in good 
shape. Plenty of rough feed of all kinds. 
The seeps are wet from last season’s 
rains. No heavy rains here yet, and we 
are not hankering after them, either.— 
bk. °F. Rundlett. 

Iowa County, (ec) Towa, March 31st.— 
Weather warm: raining today; roads soft 
and springy. Stock looking good, consid- 
fring the cold winter. Corn was soft last 
4gar on account of wet season. Oats fine. 
jiave had some bad floods this spring. 
jome breaking sod now.—F. L. Tinkle. 

Montgomery County, (sw) fowa, March 
2’.—Spring breaking of sod ground be- 
came possible the 15th. Fields are void 
of moisture, hence the breaking up of 
last year’s corn stalks accomplished well. 
Clear weather, with temperature 30 to 36 
during the night, while the days are fair- 
ly warm. Winter wheat has had a hard 
fight, plainly showing the effects of a win- 
ter “against” it. <A certain percentage 
of the fields will make ‘‘pay dirt’; others 
fre below normal, and a small percentage 
are dead. A seventy-five per cent stand 
is about correct on the whole. Spring 
grains are seeded the last week in March. 
ive stock appear to be in very good con- 
dition. The pasturage problem will, be 
elongated, as the turf is hard and dry, 
with the legumes very much winter killed 
—especially young clover. Without a 
most favorable April, the hay and grass 
are certain to be forestalled. Some dis- 
ease in the poultry aggregate.—Arthur 
Nelson. 

Pottawattamie County, (sw) Iowa, Mar. 
2.—Winter wheat came thru the winter 
in good shape; average nearly as much 
as last year, but lots of it was put in 
late. Some oats drilled in last week. 
Spring wheat is being put in. “Cattle un- 
der good shelter stood the winter fine. Pig 
Crop about normal. Mad dogs doing con- 
siderable damage in Rockford and Cres- 
oa townships. Two children taken to 
re City from Honey Creek, Iowa.—H. 
. Fintel, 
_Grundy County, (e) Iowa, March 29. 
thine Tgeni thru the winter in fine 
eg Pr are scarce, selilng at $7.50 per 
tie ry few on feed at present. Hardly 
etd ai left in farmers’ hands of last 
@ little ns some two-year-old, tho; quite 
selling — shipped in from the south; 
Sachin und 50 cents, Season is very 
spring “ne Pad sign of anything green; no 
pt ene , a few breaking stalks. Yards 

’ y from recent rains, and close 


enc 
ms losure of stock. Some hogs left to sell; 
F Pigs to speak of. Prospects for a good 


io. on account of late spring. Po- 
Srenes es at 75 cents. Horses are 
eictene - high. Lots of sickness among 
none éyi 'stemper and catarrhal fever; 

ying. No decrease among hogs; a 





few shipped in. Roads are in bad shape. 
Some farmers hauling manure.—Gustav 
Treimer. 

Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, March 29. 
—Much rain on the 26th; roads in bad 
condition;’ many bridges damaged. The 
roads have been good for March until 
now. Much moving this spring. Some 
land changing hands at from $100 to $225 
per acre. Not many cattle or hogs on 
feed. Very few pigs yet, as few farmers 
raise two litters a year. No oats sowed 


yet. Most farmers have enough unsprout- 
ed oats for good seed. Some have old 
corn for seed, while others have some 


good new seed corn. Rye and wheat con- 
siderably damaged by ice during winter; 
meadows all hurt some. Stock a little 
thin on account of rough feed being of 
poor quality. Stock selling high at farm 
sales.—Subscriber. 


ILLINOIS. 

Clark County, (ec) Ill, March 27th.— 
Winter wheat 90 per cent winter killed; 
clover and alfalfa severely damaged by 
late freezing. Meadows and pastures in 
normal condition, except a little later in 
greening up. All live stock wintered nice- 
ly, due to an overabundance of damaged 
hay and other roughage. Cattle stocks 
about 85 per cent of last year, except fat 
ones, which are scarce. Fat porkers a 
rarity, dte to liquidation last winter, 
brought about by poor gains on soft corn. 
unprofitable selling price and fear of chol- 
era. Fall puigs scarce, due to ravages by 
cholera. Spring pigs will be late, and 50 
per cent than number farrowed last 
spring. Feeding corn scarce, and seed 
corn wanting. Oats sowing, plowing for 
corn, first spraying of fruit trees, and 
potato planting in progress.—B. H. Em- 
rich. 

Hancock County, (we) [fl., March 27th. 
—Owing to wet weather last fall, not more 


less 


than half as much wheat was sown as is 
usual, Of this 50 per cent acreage, prob- 
ably 25 ver cent is entirely killed. Balance 


of acre age damaged, and farmers show- 
ing inclination to replace much of it with 


oats. The warm rains of past few days 
will enable us to determine the exact 
condition of wheat soon. Rye appears to 
be uninjured, even on the flattest land, 


which fact seems to upset the theory that 
the clinging ice was entirely responsible 
for the wheat damage. A few oats are 
sown, and considerable interest is being 
shown in the treatment for smut. Our 
leading hardware men are beginning to 
exhibit ingeniously devised machines that 
enable the farmer to treat his seed con- 
veniently and rapidly. Fall sown timothy 
is almost an entire loss. Clover sown a 
year ago is in good condition, but old clo- 
ver is ruined. There is a large movement 
toward sweet clover and alfalfa, even on 
the white lands, where the lack of lime 
is quite plainly in evidence. (In my opin- 
ion, the agricultural press can not too 
strongly emphasize the need of lime be- 
fore trying alfalfa, or, in fact, any of the 
clovers). My experience with sour soils 
has been costly. Blue grass is starting 
off more rapidly than for many springs. 
Farmers seem to have heeded the advice 
of the press, and there is no apparent 
flagging in the interest of hog raising. 
Cattle are scarce, and breeding stock can 
hardly be bought at any reasonable price. 
Farmers on all overflow lands are practi- 
cally without cattle, due to the shortage 
of feed on such lands. Little is said of 
horse breeding, but every farmer has a 
mental picture of a tractor in operation in 
his fields. There is only one stallion left 
in this community, and that a very aged 
one.—Ward F. Higgins. 

Morgan County, (we) Ill., March 31st.— 
Snow the 27th stopped oat sowing and 
garden work. Some wheat winter killed, 
and some clover also. A good deai of corn 
in the country yet, but all seem to be 
holding for higher price. Live stock in 
good condition. Plenty of moisture in the 
ground. Prospects favorable so far.— 
R. E. A. 

Hardin County, (se) Ill., March 31ist.— 
Farmers preparing ground for oats. Pas- 
ture grass beginning to appear. Live stock 
came thru in fair condition. Average 
number of spring pigs. Number of calves 
below average. Less cattle on hand than 
a year ago. Winter wheat looks discour- 
aging on account of Hessian fly and 
freezing. Feed scarce; some wheat on 
hand yet; farmers hauling and selling at 
$1.10 per bushel. A few have planted po- 
tatoes. Roads have been very bad this 
winter; drying out now. Timothy hay, 
$19; corn, 65 cents; cowpeas, $1.50; eggs, 
18 cents; butter, 20 cents.—Chas. F. Vol- 
kert. 

Warren County, (wc) II, Apyil 1st.— 
No field work done here as yet, as we 
have had heavy rains lately. Wheat is 
nearly all killed out. Clover is mostly all 
gone, too, except where it was not pas- 
tured. Seed corn will be scarce here. 
Looks like pig crop will be light, as there 
is much complaint of sows slinking their 
pigs. Not many cattle on feed around 
here now. Most of the seed oats will be 
treated for smut. This county now has a 
farmers’ association and working for a 
county adviser.—Carl Christensen. 

Warren County, (we) Ill, March 26.— 
Ground just thawed out. Has been a 
good March; no snow to speak of; no 
mud; very dry, but quite cold. Is raining 





some the past few days. Oats seeding 
will begin this week. Some work done in 
fields. Ice has hurt wheat some, but 
some seems all right, and all may come 
out better than it looks now. Stock win- 
tered very well. Too cold for early pigs 
in average sheds. Most all farmers dairy 
some, ship cream, raise calves on skim- 
milk. Very little cattle feeding here at 
present, as big losses on account of foot 
and mouth disease stopped it some.—R. L. 
Kidder. 

Pike County, (we) IIL, March 28.— 
Our wheat prospects are very poor at the 
present time. The acreage was about one- 
half of what is usually sown here, and 
what was sown will not be an average 
crop. Live stock came thru the winter 
in very good condition. Our supply of 
hogs and cattle is not very heavy. Lots 
of oats being sown now. There will be 
an unusually large acreage of corn plant- 
ed this spring if the season will permit.— 
L. M. Smith. 

McLean County, (c) Ill, March 27.—We 
are having plenty of rain. The ground is 
full of water. Winter wheat is looking 
fairly good, but not a very large acreage. 
Some of the old meadows are winter killed 

especially the clover; but last year’s 
seeding is looking good at present. Most 
of the pastures are looking good, and have 
a fine start already. There are not as 
many pigs this spring as a year ago, and 
cattle feeding is about normal. Seed oats 
are plentiful in this section of the coun- 


ty—a little dark’ in color, btu of strong 
germination. Quite a good many are 
treating their oats for smut. Seed corn 
is not so plentiful, but what was dried 


properly is good.—James Gaddis. 
MISSOURI. 


Lafayette County, (we) Mo., March 31. 
—Fine rains last week were just in time 


for the wheat, as many fields had been 
hurt by the sleet and severe winter. Acre- 
age of oats very large. Clover almost 


frozen out, and this will make the acreage 


of corn land large, as many fields will 
have to be plowed up. All stock came 
thru. the winter well. All peach buds 
winter killed.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 
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Livingston County, (ne) Mo., March 27. 
—The acreage of wheat is small and not 
@ very good prospect. About the usual 
acreage of oats being sown. Work has 
been stopped by heavy rains. <A large 
amount of fall plowing dong for corn 
Meadows and pastures looking fine. Hogs 
and cattle scarce; but few on feed. Will 
be average pig crop. Corn, 70 cents per 


bushel; oats, 50 to 60 cents; hay, $6 per 
ton.—H. J. Kesler. 

Daviess County, (ne) Mo., March 29.— 
Small grain went thru the winter in very 
good shape, altho the farmers did not 
sow much wheat and rye last fall. We 
have had spring weather since the 20th 


of February, and most farmers have their 


oats in; but we are having plenty of rain 
now, which the rye and wheat needed. 
There are no farmers feeding cattle this 


winter; and not many stockers, but plen- 
ty of cows. Not many hogs. Mules are 
high, and horses dull.—P. M. 


OHIO. 

Preble County, (we) Ohio, March 31st.— 
Wheat generally not looking good. A good 
deal will be sown to oats, the way it 
looks now. Clover badly frozen out. Most 
stock looking good. Not many cattle fed 
in this section. All stock sells high at 
farm sales. Most of the feeder hogs sold. 
Not much plowing done yet. Has been 
very wet and cold.—H. E. W. 


NEBRASKA. 


Holt County, (nc) Neb., March 30th.— 
Stock wintered good; but very little loss, 
and not one case of stalk disease or poison 
in this part of Holt county. Cattle prices 
soaring; cows bringing as high as $95. 
Never in the history of Holt county have 
cattle sold for such prices. Fourteen hun- 
dred pound horses selling as high as $200. 
Small horses selling low. Farmers are 
disking for small grain, and conditions 
good. Hogs sold in O’Neill Wednesday 
for $8.75 per cwt. Cream at same point 
36 cents per pound butter-fat; eggs, 15 to 
17 cents per dozen.—Alex. R. Wertz. 


INDIANA. 


Whitley County, (ne) Ind., March 23d.— 
The wheat and clover in our county looks 
bad. The ice which covered the wheat 
so long has killed a large portion of it, 
and the clover has frozen out on account 
of the open winter. Our stock have come 
thru the winter looking fine. Cattle be- 
ing fed only fodder, chop feed and corn. 
The small pigs are growing well, but on 
account of a large number being killed 
by the sows, we will not have as many to 
feed off as last summer. We have seven- 
teen small pigs and twelve fat hogs ready 


for market. We are having good luck 
with our lambs this spring. We have 
nine so far, having lost none. We feed 


our sheep oats and bran mixed, and good 
clover hay. There are a great number of 
sugar camps open in our neighborhod, 
but we look for a poor run this year, as 
the weather is too changeable, and the 
wind too strong. We have had only two 
good runs so far, but the molasses is fine 
this year.—Frank Marrs. 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., March 31st. 








—Severe winter on wheat, rye and fall 
sown grasses. Heavy rains, hard freezes, 
no snow. Very little plowing done to 
date; no oats sown. Cool and wet. With 
plenty of feed, live stock came thru the 
winter in fair shape, considering the sud- 
den changes, cloudy and wet weather. 
Spring pig crop late, with possibly 2 to 5 
per cent more than usual. Fat hogs 
scarce. Horses and cattle dull. Mules and 
milk cows good praperty. Only few farms 
with sheep.—Clarence Scoggan: 





MINNESOTA. 

Yellow Medicine County, (we) Minn., 
March 38t0h.—Spring slow in opening up. 
No field work done yet. Weather warm 
and rainy. Stock has come thru the win- 
ter in good shape. Number of brood sows 
far below normal. Indications are that 
the seed corn problem is well in hand, as 
considerable of 1914 corn is still in the 
country.—W. C. Nickson. 

Sherburne County, (c) Minn., March 27. 
-—-Snow is melting. Farmers are cleaning 
grain and getting ready for seeding. Corn 


is scarce; 90 cents a bushel; oats, 50 
cents; potatoes, 50 to 75 cents; timothy 


hay, $10 to $15 per ton; wild hay, $5 to $8 
Cattle are selling high. Not many hogs 
raised on large scale. Big acreage of 
corn going in this spring. Big potato 
county. Lots of dairying done at Elk 
River. Shipping association is doing big 
business here.—Subscriber. 


. . . 
Illinois Stockmen Organize 
On March 28th, at a meeting held at 
Peoria, Illinois, the live stock interests 
of that state completed an organization on 


Which they -have been working for the 
past two or three weeks. The name of 
the new organization is the State Livo 
Stock Association of Illinois. Its purpose 
is to promote the welfare and best in- 
terests of the live stock industry of Ii- 
nois. The membership fee for individuals 


is $5; for associations, 50 
member, with a 


cents for each 
minimum of $25 for each 
association, and a maximum of $100. The 
annual dues have been fixed the same as 
the membership fee. The annual meeting 
is fixed for the third Thursday in Januaryg 
and special meetings may be called by 
the executive committee or the board of 
directors at any time, on ten days’ no- 
tice. The business of the association is 
under the management of a board of di- 
rectors consisting of thirty members and 
five officers, working thru various com- 
mittees. The executive committee ig 
given the power and authority of the 
board when the board is not in session, 
and four members of the executive com- 
mittee may constitute a quorum. 

The officers of the association are as 
follows: President, John G.. Imboden, De- 
catur, vice-presidents, S. E. Prather, 
Springfield; Edward F. Keefer, Chicago; 
and Homer B. Grommon, Plainfield; trea- 
surer, MKugene D. Funk, Bloomington; sec- 
retary, J. K. Brown, Chicago. The ex- 
ecutive committee is as follows: John 
G. Imboden, Edward S. Keefer, 8S. E. 
Prather, H. B. Grommon, Eugene D. 
Funk, J. E. Hood, Carl Marshall. Legis- 
lative committee: Phil S. Haner, Carl E. 
Sperry, J. W. Crabb, S. E. Lantz, 8. E 
Prather. The standing committees are: 
Railroad committee: Edward 8. Keefer, 
Cc. A. Lowery, J. B. C. Lutz, L. H. Robert- 
son, Carl Marshall; markets committee: 
J. B. Johnson, W. C. MeGavock, J. EX 
Hood, D. D. Baber, and R. G. Neville. 

There was a very satisfactory attend- 
ance at this meeting at Peoria, and ap- 
parently the organization is starting off 
under very favorable conditions. It is 
fortunate that this action has been taken. 
Up to the present time, the only efficient 
organization of this kind in the central 
states has been the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association of lowa, which has 
borne the burden of practically aH the 
fights for satisfactory railroad rates and 
service, and for improvement in the con- 
ditions at the terminal markets. The 
Iowa stockmen will welcome their Hiinois 
friends as allies. 


Clifford Thorne for Congress 


Last week, Hon. Clifford Thorne, who 
for some years has been a member of the 
Iowa railroad commission, and is at the 
yresent time its chairman, announced his 
candidacy for the republican nomination 
for congress in the first lowa district. 
Those who have been familiar with Mr. 
Thorne’s career since he entered public 
life will not need to read his announce- 
ment to know the platform upon which 
he will conduct his campaign. No man in 
public life has rendered the people of the 
state, and especially the agricultural in- 
terests, greater service in their efforts to 
secure fair and reasonable railroad rates 
and service. 

He long since won recognition as the 
best informed and most forceful advoeate 
of the public interests in their conflicts 
with the transportation interests. He has 
consistently stood for the square deal in 
everything. He is a clear thinker, a tire- 
less worker, and a strong speaker. If he 
should be nominated and elected to con- 
gress, Iowa would have in the lower house 
such a voice of power and influence as 
she very much needs. 
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This Big Book Boosts 
Farm Values 


It was written for farmers— 
not engineers; about country 
roads—not city pavements. 
Its language is plain—its 
pictures convitcing. 

It covers the entire subject 
of roads: location, correc- 
tion, grading, drainage and 
upkeep. It explains all 
modern methods and the 
use of all up-to-date road 
building machinery. 


Used now as a text book 
in over fifty colleges and 
universities. 


This Vaicable Book Free 


Better roads increase farm values, 
develop better schools and 
churches and open up greater 
business and social advantages. 
You need this book. Every road 
commissioner, supervisor or farmer 
interested in the great National 
movement for better roads should 
have a copy. Write for yours 
today. 


Good Reads Book No. 188. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Witmington, Detaware 
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exhibit ea sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 
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how we can doit. You will beastonished and convinced. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you eet 
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CHAPTER 


“Sir,” 


XI—ALL 


Captain 


BY ELECTRICITY. 
Nemo, 
the instruments hanging on 
his the 
quired for the navigation of the Nautilus. 


showing me 


of 
re- 


said 
the walls 


room, “here are contrivances 
Here, as in the drawing-room, I have them 
always under my eyes, and they indicate 
the 
to 
you, such as the thermometer, which gives 
the the 
the barometer, which indicates the weight 


my and exact direction in 


middle of the 


position 


ocean, Some are known 


internal temperature of Nautilus; 


of the air and foretells the changes of the 





weather; the hygrometer, which marks the 


dryness of the atmosphere; the storm- 
| glass, the contents of which, by decom- 
| posing, announce the approach of tem- 
| pests; the compass, which guides my 
course; the sextant, which shows the lat- 
itude by the altitude of the sun; chronom- 
eters, by which I calculate the longitude; 


and glasses for day and night, which I uss 


| to examine the points of the horizon when 


| 
| the Nautilus rises to the surface of the 
waves.” 

“These are the usual nautical instru- 
ments,” I replied, “and I know the use 


of them. But these others, no doubt, an- 
ewer to the particular requirements of the 
Nautilus. This dial with the movable 
needle is a manometer, is it not?” 

“It is actually a manometer. 3ut by 
communication with the water, whose ex- 


ternal pressure it indicates, it gives our 
depth at the same time.” 

And these other instruments, the use 
of which I can: not guess?” 

“Here, Professor, | ought to give you 
some explanations. Will you be kind 
enough to listen to me?” 

Ile was silent for a few moments; then 
he said 


“There is a powerful agent, obedient, 


rapid, easy, Which conforms to every use, 
and reigus supreme on board my vessel. 
Iverything is done by means of it. It 


lights it, warms it, and is the soul of my 
mechanical apparatus. This agent is elec- 
tricity.” 
“Electricity?” 
“Yes, sir.’ 


I cried, in surprise. 








“Nevertheless, Captain, you an 
extreme rapidity of movement, which does 
not agree well with the power of electric- 
itv. Until now, its dynamic force has re- 
mained under restraint, and has only been 
able to produce a small amount of power.” 

“Professor,” said Captain Nemo, ‘‘my 
electricity is not everybody's You know 
what sea water is composed of. Ina thou- 
found 96.5 per cent of 
water and about 2.67 per cent of chloride 
of sodium; then, in a smaller quantity, 
chlorides of magnesium and of potassium, 
bromide of magnesium, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, sulphate and carbonate of lime. You 
see, then, that chloride of sodium forms a 


possess 


sand grams are 


large part of it. So it is this sodium that 
J extract from sea water, and of which I 
compose my ingredients, I owe all to the 


and elec- 
and, ina 


ocean; it electricity, 
tricity gives heat, light, motion, 
word, life, to the Nautilus.” 
“But not the air you breathe?” 
“O, I could manufacture the air 
for my consumption, but it is useless, 
because I go up to the surface of the wa- 
ter when I please. Jlowever, if electricity 
does not furnish me with air to breathe, it 
works at least the powerful pumps that 
ure stored in spacious reservoirs, and that 
enable me to prolong at need, and as long 
as I will, my stay in the depths of the sea. 
It gives a uniform and unintermittent 


produces 


neces- 


sary 


light, which the sun does not. Now look 
at this clock; it is electrical, and goes 
with a regularity that defies the best 
chronometers. I have divided it into 


twenty-four hours, like the Italian clocks, 


because for me there is neither night nor 


day ,sun nor moon, but only that factitious 
light that T take with me to the bottom 
of the sea. Look! just now, it is ten 
o'clock in the morning.” 


“Exactly.” 

“Another application of electricity. This 
dial hanging in front of us indicates the 
speed of the Nautilus. An electric thread 


|} puts it in communication with the screw, 
and the needle indicates the real speed. 
Look! now we are spinning along with a 


uniform speed of fifteen miles an hour.”’ 
It is marvelous! And I see, Captain, 
you were right to make use of this agent 
that takes the place of wind, water, and 
steam.” 
“We have not finished, M. Aronnax,” 
said Captain Nemo, rising; “if you will fol- 
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low me, we will examine the stern of the 
Nautilus.” 

I followed Captain Nemo thru the waist, 
and arrived at the center of the boat. 
There was a sort of a well that opened 
between two partitions. An iron ladder, 
fastened with an iron hook to the parti- 
tion, led to the upper end. I asked the 
captain what the ladder was used for. 

“It leads to the small boat,’ 

“What! have you a boat?” I exclaimed, 
in surprise. 

“Of course; an excellent vessel, light 
and insubmersible, that serves either as 
a fishing or a pleasure boat.” 

“But then, when you wish te embark, 
you are obliged to come to the surface of 
the water?” 
“Not at all. This boat is attached to 
the upper part of the hull of the Nautilus, 


he said. 


and occupies a cavity made for it. It is 
decked, quite water-tight, and held to- 
gether by solid bolts. This ladder leads 
to a man-hole made in the hull of the 
Nautilus, that corresponds with a similar 
hole made in the side of the hoat. By 
this double opening, I get into the small 
vessel. They shut the one belonging to 
the Nautilus; IT shut the other by means 
of screw pressure. I undo the bolts, and 
the little boat goes up to the surface of 
the sea with prodigious rapidity. 1! then 
open the panel of the bridge, carefully 
shut till then; I mast it, hoist my sail, 


take my oars, and I’m off.” 

“But how do you get back on board?” 

“I do not come back, M. Aronnax; the 
Nautilus comes to me.” 

“By your orders?” 

“By my orders. An electric thread con- 
nects I telegraph to it, and that is 
enough.”’ 

“Really,” I said, astonished at these 
marvels, “nothing can be more simple.” 

After having passed by the cage. of the 
staircase that led to the platform, I saw a 


us, 


cabin six feet long, in which Conseil and 
Ned Land, enchanted with their repast, 
were devouring it with avidity. Then a 


door opened into a kitchen nine feet long, 
situated between the large store-roogmis 
There electricity, better than gas itself, 
did all the cooking. The streams under 
the furnaces gave out to the sponges of 
platina a heat which was regularly kept 
up and distributed. They also heated a 
distilling apparatus, which, by evapora- 
tion, furnished excellent drinking water. 
Near this kitchen was a bath-room, com- 
fortably furnished, with hot and cold 
water taps. 

Next to the kitchen was the berth-room 


of the vessel, sixteen feet long. But the 
door was shut, and I could not see the 
management of it, which might have giv- 
en me an idea of the number of men em- 
ployed on board the Nautilus. 

At the bottom was a fourth partition, 
that separated this office from the en- 
gine-room. <A door opened, and ff found 
myself in the compartment where Captain 
Nemo—certainly an engineer of a very 
high order—had arranged his locomotive 
machinery. This engine room, clearly 
lighted, did not measure less than sixtyve 
five feet in length. It was divided into 
two parts; the first contained the mate- 
rials for producing electricity, and = the 
second the machinery that connected it 
with the screw. I examined it wicn great 
interest, in order to understand the ma- 
chinery of the Nautilus. 

“You see,’ said the Captain, “I use 
Bunsen’s contrivances, not Ruhmkorffs. 
Those would not have been powerful 
enough. Bunsen’s are fewer in number, 
but strong and large, which experience 


proves to be the best. The electricity pro- 
duced passes forward, where it works, by 
electro-magnets of great , ma 
tem of levers and cog wheels that trans- 
mit the movement to the axle of the 
screw. This one, the diameter of which 
is nineteen feet, and the thread twenty- 
three feet, performs about a hundred and 
twenty revolutions in a second.” 

“And you get then?” 

“A speed of fifty miles an hour® 

“T have seen the Nautilus maneuver be- 
fore the Abraham Lincoln, and I have my 
own ideas as to its speed. But this is not 
enough. We must see where we go. We 
must be able to direct it to the right, to 


S1Ze¢ S\VS- 


the left, above, below. How do you get 
to the great depths, where you find an 
increasing resistance, which fs rated by 
hundreds of atmospheres? How do you 
return to the surface of the ocean? And 
how do you maintain yourselves in the 
requisite medium? Am I asking too 
much?” 


“Not at all, Professor,’ replied the Cap- 
tain, with some hesitation; “since you may 
never leave this submarine boat. Come 
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you how you can save 
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i the saloon, it is our usual study, and 
ee vou will learn all you want to know 
t : 


about the Nautilus.” 
CHAPTER XII—SOME FIGURES. 

A moment after, we were seated on a 
salon, smoking. The captain 
sketch that gave the plan, 
elevation of the Nautilus. 
his description in these 


divan in the 
showed me a 
section, and 
Then he began 


vords: i 
reahete, M. Aronnax, are the several di- 


the boat you are in. It is an 
linder, with conical ends, It 

cigar in shape, a shape al- 
ready adopted in London in several con- 
structions 0! the same sort. The length 
of this cylinder, from stem to stern, is 
exactly 232 feet, and its maximum breadth 
js 26 feet. It is not built quite like your 
jong-voyae steamers, but its lines are 
sufficient] long, and its curves prolonged 
enough, to allow the water to slide off 
easily, and oppose no obstacle to its pass- 
age. These two dimensions enable you to 
obtain, bs simple calculation, the sur- 
face and cubic contents of the Nautilus. 
Its area Measures 6,032 feet; and its con- 
tents about 1,500 cubic yards; that is to 
gay, When completely immersed, it dis- 
places 50,000 feet of water, or weighs 1,500 
tons. 

“When I made the plans for this sub- 
marine vessel, I meant that nine-tenths 
should be submerged; consequently, it 
ought only to displace nine-tenths of its 
pulk, that is to say, only weigh that num- 
per of tons. I ought not, therefore, to 
pave exceeded that weight, constructing 
iton the aforesaid dimensions. 

“The Nautilus is composed of two hulls, 
one inside, the other outside, joined by T- 
shaped irons, which render it very strong. 
Indeed, Owing to this cellular arrange- 
ment, it resists like a block, as if it were 
solid. Its sides can not yield; it coheres 
spontaneously, and not by the closeness of 
its rivets; and the homogeneity °of its con- 
struction, due to the perfect union of the 
materials, enables it to defy the roughest 


mensions of 
elongated « 
js very like 


“These two hulls are composed of steel 
plates, whose density is from .7 to .8 that 
of water. The first is not less than two 
inches and a half. thick, and weighs 394 
tons. The second envelope, the keel, 
twenty inches, high and ten inches thick, 
weighs alone 62 tons. The engine, the bal- 
last, the several accessories and apparatus 
appendages, the partitions and bulkheads, 
weigh 961.62 tons. Do you follow all this?” 

“T. do.” 

“Then, when the Nautilus is afloat un- 
der these circumstances, one-tenth is out 
of the water. Now, if I have made reser- 
voirs of a size equal to this tenth, or cap- 
able of holding 159 tons, and if I fill them 
with water, the boat, weighing then 1,507 
tons, will be completely immersed. That 
would happer Professor. These reser-- 
voirs are in the lower parts of the Nau- 
tilus. I turn on taps and they fill, and the 
vessel sinks, that had just been level with 
the surface.’ 


“When you are about 1,000 feet deep, 
the walls of the Nautilus bear a pressure 
of 100 atmospheres. If, then, just now 
ou Were to empty the supplementary res- 
ervoirs, to lighten the vessel, and to go up 
to the surface, the pumps must overcome 
the pressure of 100 atmospheres, which is 
1,500 pounds per square inch. From that 


“That electricity alone can give,’ said 
the Captain, hastily. “I repeat, sir, that 





the namic power of my engines is al- 
most infinite. The pumps of the Nautilus 
have a enormous power, as you must 


have observed when. their jets of water 


burst like a torrent upon the Abrahain 
Lincoln 

“To steer this boat to starboard or port, 
fo turn, in a word, following a horizontal 
plan, I use an ordinary rudder fixed on 


the back of the stern post, and with one 
Wheel and some tackle to steer by. But I 
an also make the Nautilus rise and sink, 
and sink and rise, by a vertical movement 
‘'y Means of two inclined planes fastened 
to its side , Opposite the center of flota- 
on, planes that move in every direction, 
and that are worked by powerful levers 
from the interior If the planes are kept 
barallel with the boat, it moves horizon- 
tally, If slant d, the Nautilus either sinks 
“agonally or rises diagonally, as it suits 
me. And even if I wish to rise more 
Wickly to the surface, I ship the screw, 
and the pressure of the water causes the 
“dutilus to rise vertically, like a balloon 
1 with hydrogen.” 
Captain! But how can the 
follow the royte in the middle 





man is placed in a glazed 
aised abeve the hull of the 
furnished with lenses.” 

lenses capable of resisting 


Glass, which breaks at a 
» hevertheless, capable of offering 
Considerable sistance. During some ex- 
periments of fishing by electric light, in 
864, in the Northern Seas, we saw plates 
pe than a third of an inch thick resist 
aeemure of sixteen atmospheres. Now, 
i Blass that I use is not less than thirty 
“mes that thick.” 
yal 
5 Granted. But, after all, in order to se: 
Me light must exceed the darkness, and 





in the midst of the darkness in the water, 
how can you see?” 

“Behind the steersman’s cage is placed 
a powerful electric reflector, the rays from 
which light up the sea for half a mile in 
front.”’ 

“Ah! bravo, bravo, Captain! Now I can 
account for this phosphorescence in the 
supposed narwhal that puzzled us so. I 
now ask you if the boarding of the Nau- 
tilus and of the Scotia, that has made 
such a noise, has been the result of a 
chance rencontre?” 

“Quite accidental, sir. I was. sailing 
only one fathom below the surface of the 
water when the shock came. It had no 
bad result?” 

“None, sir. But now, about your ren- 
contre with the Abraham Lincoln?” 

“Professor, i am sorry for one of the 
best vessels in the American navy; but 
they attacked me, and I was bound to de- 
fend myself. I contented myself, how- 
ever, With putting the frigate ‘hors de 
combat’; she will not have any difficulty 
in getting repaired at the next port.” 

“Ah, Commander! Your Nautilus is 
certainly a marvelous boat.” ‘ 

“Yes, Professor; and I love it as if it 
were part of myself. If danger threatens 
one of your vessels on the ocean, the first 
impression is the feeling of an abyss above 
and below. On the Nautilus, men’s hearts 
never fail them. No defects to be afraid 
of, for the double shell is as firm as iron; 
no rigging to attend to; no sails for the 
wind to carry away; no boilers to burst; 
no fire to fear, for the vessel is made of 
iron, not of wood; no coal to run short, for 
electricity is the only mechanical agent; 
no collision to fear, for it alone lives in 
deep water; no tempest to brave, for when 
it dives below the water, it reaches abso- 
lute tranquillity. There, sir! that is the 
perfection of vessels! And if it is true 
that the engineer has more confidence in 
the vessel than the builder, and the build- 
er than the captain himself, you under- 
stand the trust I repose in my’ Nautilus; 
for I am at once captain, builder, and en- 
gineer.” 

‘But how could you construct this won- 
derful Nautilus in secret?” 

“Each separate portion, M.. Aronnax, 
was brought from different parts of the 
globe. The keel was forged at Creusot, 
the shaft of the screw at Penn & Co.'s, 
London; the iron’ plates of the hull at 
Laird’s, of Liverpool; the screw itself at 
| Scott's, at Glasgow. The reservoirs were 
made by Cail & Co., at Paris; the engine 
by Krupp, in Prussia; its beak in Motala’s 
workshop, in Sweden; its mathematical 
instruments by Hart Bros., of New York, 
etc.; and each of these people had my 
orders under different names.”’ 

“But these parts had to be put together 
and arranged?” 

“Professor, [ had set up my workshops 
upon a desert island in the ocean. There 
my workmen, that is to say, the brave 
men that I instructed and educated, and 
myself, have put together our Nautilus. 
Then, when the work was finished, fire 
destroyed all trace of our proceedings on 
this island, that I could have jumped over 
if I had liked.” 

“Then the cost of this vessel is great?” 

“M. Aronnax, an iron vessel costs £45 
per ton. Now, the Naultilus weighed 
1,500 tons. It came, therefore, to £67,500, 
and £280,000 more for fitting it up, and 
about £200,000 with the works of art and 
the collections it contains.” 

“One last question, Captain Nemo.” 

“Ask it, Professor.’’ 

“You are rich?” 

“Immensely rich, sir; and [ could, with- 
out missing it, pay the national debt of 
France.” 

I stared at the singular person who 
spoke thus. Was he playing upon my 
credulity? The future would decide that, 


CHAPTER XIII—THE BLACK RIVER, 

The portion of the terrestrial globe that 
is covered by water is estimated at over 
eighty millions of square miles. luring 
the geological epochs, the igneous period 
succeeded to the aqueous The ocean 
originally prevailed everywhere. Then,: by 
degrees, in the silurian period, the tops 
of the mountains began to appear, the 
aslands emerged, then disappeared in par- 
tial deluges, reappeared, became settled, 
formed continents, till at length the earth 
became geographically arranged as we see 
in the present day. The solid had wrested 
from the liquid thirty-seven million six 
hundred and fifty-seven square miles, 
equal to twelve billion, nine hundred and 
sixty million of acres. 

The Pacific ocean extends from north 
to south between the two polar circles, 
and from east to west between Asia and 
America, over an extent of 145 degrees of 
longitude. It is the quietest of seas: its 
currents are broad and slow; it has me- 
dium tides and abundant rains. Such was 
the ocean that my fate destined me first 
to trivel over under these strange con- 
ditions. 

“Sir,”’’ said Captain Nemo, “we will, if 
you please, take our bearings and fix the 
starting point of this voyage. It is a quar- 
ter to twelve; I will go up again to the 
surface.” 

The captain pressed an electric clock 








three times. The pumps began to drive 
the water from the tanks; the needle of 





Pyrene Saves the Car and Teaches 
Fire Prevention 


One of the town boys backed a big touring car 
bang into the cars parked in front of the courthouse. 

Someone’s tail-light hit a gas tank, and there was 
a sudden blaze that began to look like the pillar of 
fire in Exodus. 

We rushed out of the county commissioner's meet- 
ing and tried to put it out with sand and water. Ne 
use. I thought all the cars were surely going: 

Just then Joe Baxter rushed over from his hard- 
ware store with a Pyrene, and ir one minute’s time 
that blaze was where it will never do any more harm. 

We went back to the meeting, passed a resolution 
of thanks to Joe, and another to equip the courthouse 
with Pyrene. 

Then I went over and bought Pyrenes for my car, 
my house, and my Pyrene saves 15 per cent. 
on auto insurance annually. 

Price, $7.50 each with automobile bracket. 

Send for the Pyrene booklet, “Fire Fotos.” 

Inspected, approved and labeled by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
65 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Makers of lete Fire Department and Fire Protection Equipment 
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American Steel Fenee Posts 


Cheaper than wood and more durable. Last a 

lifetime. Sent /ree—write for booklet on how to 

set posts and erect fence. Every farmer should 

have it. ne - 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DENVER 




















A complete painting outfit, quality the best, containing everything 
for painting a Ford or any similar size car, including top. 
THE JOB 1S EASILY DONE—SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE. Only 
@ few hours’ work and three days for the paint to dry and your ear 
CIANN S is again ready for the road. Follow plain directions on each can of the 


PAINTING OUTFII 
Repainting adds at feast an extra year of service 
to your car and increases the selling value ten to 
twenty times the cost of painting. 
Don’t let rust eat up your car—Paint it now! 
For sale by all hardware, paint and drug dealers. 
tf your dealer cannot supply you, we will deliver 
On receipt of $3.00. 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO. Dep. 22 
Established 1867 Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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the manometer marked by a different 
pressure the ascent of the Nautilus; then 
it stopped. 

“We have arrived,” said the captain. 

I went to the central staircase, which 
opened onto the platform, clamberead up 
the iron steps, and found myself on the 
upper part of the Nautilus. 

The platform was only three feet out 
of water. The front and back of the Nau- 
tilus were of that spindle shape which 
caused it justly to be compared to a cigar. 
I noticed that its iron plates, slightly over- 
lying each other, resembled the shell that 
clothes the bodies of our large terrestrial 
reptiles. It explained to me how netural 
it was, in spite of all glasses, that this 
boat should have been taken for a marine 
animal. 

Towards the middle of the platform, the 
long-boat, half buried in the hull of the 
vessel, formed a slight excrescence. Fore 
and aft rose two cages of medium height, 
with inclined sides, and partly closed by 
thick glasses; one destined for the steers- 
man who directed the Nautilus, the other 
containing a brilliant lantern to give light 
on the road 


ky 


The sea was beautiful, the sky pure. 
Scarcel could the long vehicle feel the 
broad undulations of the ocean A light 


breeze from the east rippled the surface 
of the waters. . The horizon, free from fog, 
ide observation easy. Nothing was in 
ght. Not a quicksand, not an island—a 
vast desert. 


Captain Nemo, by the help of his sex- 
tant, took the altitude of the sun, which 
ought also to give the latitude. He waited 
for some moments till its dise touched 
the horizon. Whilst taking observations, 
not a muscle moved; the instrument could 
not have been more motionless in a hand 
of marble. 

Twelve o'clock, sir,” said he. “‘When 
you like 

I cast a last look upon the sea, slightly 
yellowed by the Japanese coast, and de- 
scended into the salon 

And now, sir, I leave you to your stud- 
ies,/"added the captain; ‘‘our course is I. 
N. E., our depth is twenty-six fathoms. 
Hiere are maps on a large scale by which 
you may follow it. The salon is at your 
disposal, and with your permission I will 
retire.’ Captain Nemo bowed, and I re- 
mained alone, lost in thoughts all bearing 
on the commander of the Nautilus. 

For a whole hour was I deep in these 
reflections, seeking to pierce this mystery) 
so interesting to me Then. my eyes fell 
upon the vast planisphere spread upon the 
table, and I placed my finger on the very 
spot where the given latitude and longi- 
tude crossed. 

The sea has its large rivers like the con- 
tinents. They are special currents known 
by their temperature and color. The most 
remarkable of these is known by the name 
of the Gulf Stream. Science has decided 
on the globe the direction of five principal 
currents—one in the North Atlantic, a sec- 
ond in the South, a third in the North Pa- 
cific, a fourth in the South, and a fifth 
in the Southern Indian Ocean. 

Just then, Ned Land and Conseil ap- 
peared at the door of the salon. My two 
brave companions remained petrified at 
the sight of the wonders spread before 
them. 

“Where are we? Where are we?” ex- 
claimed the Canadian “In the museum 
at Quebec 

“My friends,” I answered, making a 
sign for them to enter, “you are not in 
Canada, but on board the Nautilus, fifty 
yards below the level of the sea.” 

gut, M. Aronnax,”’ said Ned Land, ‘‘can 
you tell me how many men there are on 
board? Ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred?” 

“IT can not answer you, Mr. Land; it is 
better to abandon for a time all idea of 
seizing the Nautilus or escaping from it. 
This ship is a masterpiece of modern in- 
dustry, and I should be sorry not to have 
seen it. Many people would accept the 
situation forced upon us, if only to move 
amongst such wonders. So be quiet, and 
let us try and see what passes around us.” 

“See!” exclaimed the harpooner; ‘but 
we can see nothing in this iron prison! We 
are walking—we are sailing—blindly.” 

Ned Land had searcely pronounced these 
words when all was suddenly darkness. 
The luminous ceiling was gone, and so 
rapidly that my eyes received a painful 
linpression, 

We remained mute, not stirring, and not 
knowing what surprise awaited us, wheth- 
er agreeable or disagreeable. \ sliding 
noise was heard; one would have said that 
panels were working at the sides of the 
Nautilus. 

It is the end of the end!” said Ned 
Land. 

Suddenly light broke at each side of the 
salon, thru two oblong openings. The 
liquid mass appeared vii lit up by the 


electric gleam. Two crystal plate sepa- 
rated us from the sea \t first I trembled 
at the thought that this frail partition 
might break, but strong bands of copper 
bound them, giving an almost infinite 


power of resistance. 

The sea was distinctily visible for a mile 
all around the Nautilus. What a spec- 
tacle! What pen can describe it? Who 





could paint the effects of the light thru 
those transparent sheets of water, and | 
the softness of the successive gradatio: 


from the lower to the superior strata of 
the ocean? ” 

We know the transparency of the sea, 
and that its clearness is far beyond that 
of rock water. The mineral and organic 
substances which it holds in suspension 
heighten its transparency. In certain parts 
of the ocean at the Antilles, under sev- 
enty-five fathoms of water, can be seen 
with surprising clearness a bed of sand. 
The penetrating power of the solar rays 
does not seem to cease for a depth of one 
hundred and fifty fathoms. But in this 
middle fluid traveled over by the Nautilus, 
the electric brightness was produced even 
in the bosom of the waves. It was no 
longer luminous water, but liquid light. 

On each side, a window opened intd this 
unexplored abyss. The obscurity of the 
salon showed to advantage the brightness 
outside, and we looked out as if this pure 
crystal had been the glass of an immense 
aquarium, 

You wished to see, friend Ned; well, 
you see now.” 

“Curious! Curious!’ muttered the Ca- 
nadian, who, forgetting his ill-temper, ap- 
peared to submit to some irresistible at- 
traction; “and on® would come farther 
than this to admire such a sight!” 

\h!” thought I to myself; “I under- 
stand the life of this man; he has made a 
world apart for himself, in which he trea- 
sures all his greatest wonders.” 

For two whole hours an aquatic army 
escorted the NautiTus. During their 
games, their bounds, while rivalling each 
other in beauty, brightness, and velocity, 
I distinguished the green labre; the band- 
ed mullet, marked by a double line of 
black; the round-tailed goby, of a white 
color, With violet spots on the back; the 
Japanese scrombrus, a beautiful mackerel 
of these seas, with a blue body and sil- 
very head; the brilliant azurors, whose 
name alone defies description; some band- 
ed spares, with variegated fins of blue 
and yellow; some aclostones, the wood- 
cocks of the seas, some specimens of which 
attain a yard in length; Japanese sala- 
manders, spider lampreys, serpents six 
feet long, with eyes small and lively, and 
a huge mouth bristling with teeth; with 
many other species. 

four imagination was kept at its height, 
interjections followed quickly on each oth- 
er. Ned named the fish, and Conseil 
classed them. I was in ecstasies with the 
Vivacity of their movements and the beau- 
ty of their forms. Never had it been given 
to me to surprise these animals, alive and 
at liberty, in their natural element. I will 
not mention all the varieties which passed 
before my dazzled eyes, all the collection 
of the seas of China and Japan. These 
fish, more numerous than the birds of the 
air, came, attracted, no doubt, by the bril- 
liant focus of the electric light. 

Suddeniy there was daylight in the sa- 
lon, the iron panels closed again, and the 
enchanting vision disappeared, Sut fora 
long time I dreamed on till my eves fell 
on the instruments hanging on the parti- 
tion. The compass still showed the course 
to be kk. N. bE. the manometer indicated 
a pressure of five atmospheres, equivalent 
to a depth of twenty-five fathoms, and the 
electric log gave a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour. I expected Captain Nemo, but he 
did not appear. The clock marked the 
hour of five. 

Ned Land and Conseil returned to their 
eabin, and I retired to my chamber. 1 
passed the evening reading, writing and 
thinking. Then sleep overpowered me, 
and I stretched myself on my couch of 
zostera, and slept profoundly, whilst the 
Nautilus was gliding rapidly thru the 
eurrent of the Black River. 

(Continued next week.) 


WAR ATLAS. 

A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cetns each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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LA T spring when Lester Brown, of Ottawa, 
cut his 4o-acre alfalfa field with an IHC 


mower, he completed just about one-millionth of the 
total work done by IH C mowers during 1915. That 
interesting fact presents in a striking way the popu- 
larity of the reliable mowers and rakes sold under the 
old trade names— Champion, Deering, McCormick, 
Milwaukee, Osborne and Plano. 


I H C mowers and rakes were the first ever made. 
Their sales have grown larger steadily, year by year, show- 
ing plainly what the farmers who use them think of them. 
They cut clean and close in all kinds of grass, clover, alfalfa, 


or other hay crops. 
work for many years. 
“awk or special service. 


With reasonable care they do good 


It is always easy to secure repairs, new 


They are sold by local dealers whose 


usiness it is to see that you are satisfied. 

If you are already using I H C haying machines, we need say 
nothing except to remind you to look over your machines before 
you take them tothe field and order now any repairs they may 
require. If you have not yet used any of ,them, see your local 
dealers, or write us for catalogues and other information about 
International Harvester haying machines. 


Champion 








International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


(Incorporated) 


USA 
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Mower Reco 









OU can make old floors, woodwork and furniture 

7 almost like new,—bright and beautiful—or improve 

the color and finish of new woodwork and furni- 
ture—easily, quickly and cheaply with 


dent the wood. 


Lumolite 


It stains and varnishes at the same time—with just one applica- 
tion. Leaves a surface you can walk on, hammer or kick and only 


Pour bolling water on it; scrub it as often as you 


like—it won’t come off or mar. There is no other wood finish like 
it. Get it from dealers who sell Minnesota Paints. 


Comes ready for instant use in 10 different natural wood colors. 
Ask for valuable book of painting information. It’s free. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


1115 South Third St. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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114-Inch Wheel Base 
30-35 Horse Power 


$795 
















Roadster. 












Roomy,ComfortableanaPowerful 


Our 1916 ELCAR is built for those who want com- 
fort, style, power, speed, durability and all-round 
satisfaction and dependability at a moderate 
In Either Five-Passenger —— Bh coce ogg a a, by —_ 
speed, long-stroke Motor, longer wheel base than 
Touring Car or Three- many cars costing several hundred dollars more, 
Passenger “Clover Leaf”? and body designs equal to any car at any price. 

















“The Car for The Many” 

















Electric Starting and Lighting 


The ELCAR has electric starting and lighting,vacuum 
gasoline feed, demountable rims, full-floating axle an 
every up-to-date feature and equipment_that goes to 
make any car complete. Write for FREE catalogue 
showing illustrations and giving every specification in 
detail. You will then better appreciate the wonde: 


value that is offered in the 1916 ELCAR. 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co., c71s Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
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~ Good 
Kansas 

Land 
Cheap 


Those who loc sated in Central Kan- 
eqs 20 years ago are farmer-kings to- 
gas ~¥ | 

Jas Their land has made them 
day. 
independent. 

Your chance now is in the five 
hwestern Kansas counties adja- 
cent to the Santa Fe’s new line, 
where good and is still cheap. 

With railroad facilities this country is 
developing last. Farmers are making 
good profits on small investments. It is 
ace today for the man with little 


Sout 


the p 
one 
mw ieat, oats, barley, speltz, kaflir and 
broom corn, milo and feterita grow abun- 
dantly in the Southwest counties referred 
to, Chickens, hogs and dairy cattle in- 
crease your profits. 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
partic lars of easy- -purchase contract by 
which you get 160 acres for $200 to $5300 
down, and no further payment on prin- 
cipal for two years, then balance one- 
eighth of purchase price annually, inter- 
est only 6%—price $10 to $15 per acre. 


Address 
E. T. CARTLIDGE, 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Co., 
1871 Santa Fe Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 


No, Dakota Land Pays Big 


No state has 80 great production per capita or 
per farmeras North Dakota; no state has so great 
increase fn the production of Mve stock, particularly 
hogs; only one agricultural state, lowa, has as great 
wealth percapita. The best land 1s offered at from 
$5 to $65 per acre on easy terms. We eliminate all 
possible commission, and make no charge for our- 
selves, Write for plan of direct dealing. 


J. 8. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, 


Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lands in the Rain Belt 


Washington County, Colorado 
Finest farm land in the West at lowest price. 
Land where the crop pays for it in two years, Good 
climate, markets, cliurches and schools. 
Live Agents Wanted 
Write for information 


CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO., Akron, Colorado 











Farms in Wisconsin’s “se 2e" 


North Central Wisconsin, are easy to buy and worth 
buying. Send for our = list, map and photographs 


of choice farm ba 
GRAHAM’S LAND “OFFICE, Marshfield, Wis. 


Just Once ina 1 a Lifetime 


pve tunity lo get a fine 820-acre farm, 5 miles 
from a thriving Eastern Kansas city of 18,000 people, 
for 620.000, seldom comes. Well improved; 230 acres 
growing wheat: best of sofl. No trade considered, 
For particulars @ address W. Ed. Ji imeson, Fulton, Mo. 





CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


DoYou Want a Good ood Improved Farm 
in Southern Minnesota? 
~~ » write us for descriptions, prices and ter 
- KE. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


Minnesota ¢ Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
Minnesota Farms 
‘ir sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 

list and special views. 


A. H, BROWN, _ Willmar, Minnesota 


FO) SALE 220 acres in Kida t 
R SALE ne of ‘ the etn Ldder county, 





ms. 

















~ Has sen held as virgin prairie in a thickly 

ieiaekat 7 mun lty. Three miles to station, half mile 

pare , Easy terms Write owner for price and 
7 ulare, D ). H YRAT ER, Lacoma, Mo. 








For Sale ry Farm A Mortgage of $12. 000 


‘6 8% annual interest, due in five years from 





Pm 
i |. 1916, On 480 acres of fine farm land in Ward 
at oh North Dakota. Address 
- Biss BEE, Turin, iowa 
Set ENE DIL D ‘ieee oved dairy farm for ates 


we re wipes » Rood buildings and silo, all nearly new; 
wie Addre lake shore. Price -and terms reason- 
dress K. A. CURRIER, Nicollet, Minn. 





M ONTANA My HEAT. ALFALFA LAND». 


Price Finest in at e. Near Judith Basin. Half the 
Br RCHARL. pl an. W rite owner direct. JOHN 
HARD, Drawer O, St. Paul, 


Minn. 





Otter Tail ¢ Tail County Corn. clover, stock and grain 
Crug f farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
ares: 830. Send for 


Tee raliroad 08 to $90.00 on easy terms, 
Park Re exon unas vlan, map, booklet and price list, 
us Falls, ans & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 








Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, April 8, 1916.—Manufacturing 
and general business interests are ex- 
tremely active, and the bank clearings of 
the country continue to run very much 
ahead of a year ago. The banks are load- 
ed down with idle and interest 
rates rule unchanged at 3 to 4% per cent, 
according to the character of the loans 
made, High-class bonds are active at 
firm prices, and so are good farm mort- 


money, 


gages, the latter netting from 5 to 6 per 
cent to investors. On the Board of Trade 
wheat has had material declines in prices 


in recent weeks, but 
ly at times recently, on bad reports re- 
garding the condition of the growing win- 
ter wheat crop, reports from Missouri, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan cor- 
firming previous advices of unprecedent- 
ed winter killing in many localities. In- 
creased emphasis was also placed on the 
news from the northwest suggestive of a 
large decrease in the area of spring wheat, 
especially im Canada. Trade continues 
largely in May wheat, but all the future 
advance sharply, while No. 2 red cash 
wheat sold at a premium of 5 cents over 
May. Other surroundings of the trade 
were hardly favorable for higher prices, 
with the world’s supply of wheat reported 
as about 87,000,000 bushels larger than a 


year earlier. World’s shipments of wheat 
in a recent week aggregated 15,142,000 
bushels, comparing with 13,439,000 bushels 


a year ago, while the visible supply in the 
United States aggregated 58,567,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 61,174,000 bushels a 
week earlier, and 42,315,000 bushels a year 
ago. Meanwhile, receipts of wheat con- 
tinue on a liberal scale not only in the 
spring wheat markets, but also at winter 
wheat receiving points. Enlarged receipts 
of wheat abroad from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia have exerted a disturbing influence 
on London prices, and sales in that mar- 
ket have taken place at fully 34 cents per 
bushel below the high time of the present 


season. Chicago has been getting a good 
deal of hard western wheat, which was 
shipped out from here as fast as cars 
could be had. Corn sells high, but oats 


for May delivery have sold as much as 14 
cents lower than a year ago. 

There is great rejoicing over the an- 
nouncement that the foot and mouth dis- 
ease has been stamped out, and the quar- 
antine is ended. From now on, it_is pre- 
sumed that there will be lively buying of 
stocker and feeder cattle, provided the 
supply is sufficient and prices are not too 
high. 

Cattle prices are extraordinarily high as 
a natural result of much smaller receipts 
most of the time than in recent years, 
and a good local and shipping demand. 
The advanced prices take,in all descrip- 


tions of cattle, including thin steers of 
light weight, as well as the best class of 
long-fed ateers carrying lots of weight. 


Recent sales have been made of steers at 
an extreme range of $7.25 to $10.05, these 
prices comparing with $5.65 to $8.80 a year 
ago, and with $5.15 to $7. five years 
ago. There has been an especially large 
upward movement in prices for thin cattle 
adapted for feeding purpose following 


O05 


the resumption of the feeder aula. closed 
for many months because of the rigid 
quarantine made necessary by the wide- 
spread prevalence of the hoof and mouth 
disease. Of course, everybody under- 
stands that the cause of the boom in cat- 
tle lies in their real scarcity following the 
sacrifice of such large numbers of short- 


and high prices 
long win- 


fed cattle, due to scarcity 
of good feeding corn during the 
ter period, and it seems reasonable to 
look for continued high values until an- 
other crop of ‘cattle fed on grass and corn 


is available for marketing. Cattle suited 
for feeding purposes are selling at an ex- 
tremcly wide range of prices, with infe- 
rior offerings neglected by most buyers, 
while the better lots are advancing to 
dangerously high limits because of the 
competition from local killers, who are 
thereby cutting down the future supply of 
choice beeve Last week saw a reaction 
in prices for cattle, the packers working 
as a unit in insisting upon lower prices, 
notwithstanding the receipts were not 
partictlarly large, altho heavier than a 
week earlier. The bulk of the steers 
crossed the seales at a range of $8.50 to 
$9.65, with the best class of weighty cat- 
tle purchased at $9.50 to $10, and the 


poorer class of thin, Tight steers at $7.25 
to $8.25. Cattle that graded as good sold 
at $9 to tage and steers of a medium to 
good class brought $8.50 to $8.95, with 
fair killérs purchased at $8.30 and over. 
3utchering cows and heifers were in the 
usual demand, the former going at $5.15 to 
$8.75, and the latter at $5.25 to $9.15. The 
best heifer sale comprised twenty-one 
fancy yearlings that averaged 659 pounds, 
at $9.15. Bulls brought $5.25 to $8.40, and 
calves were much lower, selling at $5 to 
$9.25, after early sales as high as $10. 
Stockers and feeders found an outlet at 
$5.50 to $8.40 for inferior to prime offer- 
ings, stock and feeding heifers being 
worth $5.75 to $6.75. Canner cows sold 
at $8 to $4.45, and cutters at $4.50 to $5.10. 

Hogs have been marketed in recent 
weeks in much smaller numbers than a 
few weeks ago, and while the local pack- 
ers have frequently opposed the upward 


has advanced sharp- | 
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‘Wanted 50,000 


Gas ~ Farm Hands | 











of experience at once on the farms of 
Western Ganada 


To replace the young farmers who have enlisted 
for the war. 


Good wages and full sea- 
son’s work assured. 


» 
9, There is no danger or possibility 
of conscription in Canada 


References required from all applicants. 
special railway rates and other information apply to 


For 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5t., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Authorized Canadian Government Agent. 














24 miles Path Buffalo, 
nearly level, rich soil, 17 
acre timber. Including 22 
eows, team, #¢ hogs, 75 
hens, fodder and tools. 
,Free list. 


ELLIS BROS. 
Springville, N. Y. 





movement of prices, reactions followed 
declines, with good buying by yard spec- 
ulators, as well as by eastern shippers 
Prices have ruled far higher than in 
nearly all past years, with a recent $10.05 
top, whereas, looking backward, it is seen 
that last December hogs were taken at a 
range of $5.40 to $6.80, while a year ago 
transactions took place at $6.25 to $6.75. 
It seems to be the general opinion that 





hogs wil Isell ultimately higher than ever, 
‘for the big end of the pig crop of last 
year is mostly marketed. As an inevit- 
able result of premature marketing last 
winter, because of scarcity of corn and 
high prices, the average weight of mar- 
ketings has all along been much lighter 
than in most past winters. Still, the re- 
ceipts have kept gaining in weight for 
many weeks, and recent receipts averaged 
221 pounds, or the heaviest seen at any 
time since last September. The gain in 
weight shown in a single week was six 
pounds, the average weight two months 
ago having been 194 pounds, and a year 
ago 237 pounds. In recent weeks there 
has been a keen demand for prime light 
“singeing’’ hogs for shipment to Canada, 
these selling at a substantial prem‘um 
over Other prime hogs. Hogs coming to 
market grade extremely well, and the 
bulk of the offerings go near the top, 
within a range of 15 cents. Pork sells 
around $ per barrel higher than a 
year ago, and similar advances are seen 
in lard and short-ribs, while fresh pork 
has had a yzood advance Quite recently 
the packers have got the upper hand in 


the hog market, and by holding back, they 
managed to put prices much lower tem- 
porarily, the shipping demand being much 
lowered, Late sales of hogs took -place 
at $8.75 -to $9.10, with pigs selling at $7.25 
to $8.25 in most instances, 
Horses were in improved 
week at firm prices, with 

workers selling on a basis of $70 to $90, 
and little horses for southern shipment 
taken at $50 to $70, while a medium grade 


demand last 
light farm 


of farm horses brought $95 to $129. Horses 
of medium weights sold at $180 to $200, 
and medium weight chunks of a superior 
class up to $225. For ordinary to prime 
drafters, prices were firm at $220 to $500, 
with few going as high as $250. There 
was active buying for the French and 
Italian armies, Ww. 


pai SHORT-HORN SALE 
AVERAGES $630. 


With Short-horn 
$2,000 mark, and 
above $850, J. W. 
Mo., set a fast pace 
sales of the week, of which his sale, 
27th, was the first of the circuit. 
average of $630 is the best Mr. Mc- 
Dermott ever made, and one of the best 
in recent years. A big crowd of promi- 
nent Short-horn breeders from a dozen 
different states, Was present, and the of- 
fering was widely scattered, as the list of 
sales following will show. The show heif- 
er, Fair Gift, topped the sale at $2,000, 
going to Lespedeza Farm, Tennessee, 
King’s Gift, Ruberta’s Image, and Max- 
walton Janet 2d were other top heifers 
that brought four-figure prices. The bulls 
sold up to $1,500% two bringing that price. 
The list of sales following shows who got 


reaching the 
the average on bulls 
McDermott, of Kahoka, 
for the Short-horn 


prices 


the cattle and the prices paid. Colonel 
Carey M. Jones ee the block. 
BULLS 
Golden Count 2d, Jan., '14; W. 
Forsythe, Greenwood, Mo. ....... *.. 500 
Golden King, Nov., ’14; Frank Rhy- 
nas, Stockport, Iowa ............. 600 
Ontario Gloster, Nov., ’13; C. J. 
McMaster, Altona, i: eee 1,125 
Scottish King, Apr., 715; Allen “Cattle 
Co., Coolrado Springs, Colo. . -. 1,500 
Scottish Marshall, Apr., "15; w. ‘A. 
Forsythe ....... er ee 1,000 
Cumberland Repeater, ‘Oct., "4s. C. 


S. Rutherford, Revere, Mo........ 450 





Cumbérland Victor, Mar., ’15; 








Rutherford iceceocude.. 200 
Fair Gift, Sept. 13; eee Farm, 

Hickory Valley, Tenn, cider 2,0 
King’s Gift, Nov., '14; “Uppermill 

Farm, Wapello, ‘fowa’ S9440+ae0ee0e. ee 
Ruberta’s Image, Feb., "15; F, 

Gillispie, Tulsa, Okla. . ae -1, 000 
Breeder's Fame, Oct., 14; FE. A. 

ME calviee aheeacadie tee emen 575 
Fair Flower, May, ’14; Ww. 8. Fears, 

Broken Arrow, Okla. . 235 
Maxwalton Janet 2a, May, ti: KF. ‘A. 

We id s.5 ob ks-04 bab mawwadeakanas . 1,000 
Maid of Whitehall, Sept., 511; PP. A&A. 

rere rr . 800 
Lady Cumberland, Jan., °18; T. 

See, Se TE. cnc avececes aca 460 
larshall’s Fairy, June, ‘14; J. CG 

Andrew, West Point, Ind. ........ 375 
Queen of Hearts 2d, May, ‘06; Herr 

Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, Wis...... 450 
Maxwalton Queen 2d, Mar., 14; F. A 

EN a vie. cos ce Cesetebiewime vas eaes 535 
Missie’s Good Lady, Sept., ’14; J. C. 

RIO oi.0k entvenenees pie datas 00 
Fair Princess 2d, Jan., °14; F. 

EAI, 6 eres ss ¢00acae iéiedebeeneam - Coe 
Sultan Countess, Feb., °13; J. 

Kilgour, Sterling, Wi. ......... 10 100 
Fair Rosa, Mar . yh ee Gillispie. . 300 
Blanche, Sept., '12; Lespedeza Farm 375 
Violet Cumbe rand, Oct., "13; F. * 

he gg Smioadsslwneceanwesd cccece 200 
Violet’s Pearl Sth, July, '13; KF. A. 

I ck cancbastetecesenadeadagns 135 
Sweet Gloster, Apr., '14; Tom Tehl- 

harber, Kahoka, Mo. ...... agesées 340 
Knight's Superba, Mar., °13; F. A. 

Co iiswisescincnnentnsd beteceges Oe 
Dale’s Ruberta, Nov 13; W. W. 

Me 65 6.44:44.006'e Osmnsabewadede ee 
fjarmpton Leaf 24th, Sept., °13; B. 

D. Day, La Grange, Mo. .........- 190 
Scottish Flora 10th, Sept., °14; J. O 

Blakeslee, Rapatee, Ill .......... 210 
Lavender, May, ‘11; F. A. Gillispie.. ris 
Lovely 8th M. V., Nov., °12; F. A. 

CEE ‘ne cineed¥ 0ehn 005400 Cedte cee B25 
Red Dainty, June, °12; C. S. Ruth 

SE nei cbet c aksckadeeenasewiamnes 60 
Victoria 3d, Apr., '12; purchased by, 

the Short-horn Assn. to be shipped 

OG I oe: Gibeeacnedtasacssvcwinsa 100 

SUMMARY. 
8 bulls sold for $6,850; a $856.25 
20 females old for $17,075; aver., 560.15 
38 head sold for $23,925; average 6: 30.06 


Too LATE ‘To CLASSIFY. 


( WHER vettwing:. offers Springdale Stock 
Farm of 1010 acres of black prairte soil. Good 


alfalfa and corn band: large buildings, groves, at rings 
and artesian well; near town, two rallways. If pur- 
chaser buys stock would have the benefit of my 2 
yrs. building up the finest herd of Short —_ in the 
Northwest. $. FLETCHER, Owner, Rogers, Barnes Co., W. D. 


DUROC JERSEY BOARS 


at re or able prices. Write me. 


L. LL DeYOUN Sheldon, lowa 


Fine mca Sale 


Good buildings Stock farms, dairy farms, truck 
farms, grain farms. Good markets. Can be bought 
for $35 to 875 an acre. Will double in value ip tive 
years. For farm list of retiable dealers write THE 
BOARD OF TRADE, Warren, Onlo 
I AVE A LANGE LIST of Farm Lands 

—#10.00 an acre and up, five prosperous grain 
growing states, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakotas. Mr. Farmer, write for free list; it 
will be forwarded by return mall. MINSKE, 2131 F 
Leke Bt., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Best Corn, Wheat and Clover L Land 


115 acres On rural route, soil ten feet deep, can be 
had a bargain with a payment of #2500 down. For 
particulars and Square Deal write NEWHOUSE & 
HEISSERER, Dexter, Mo. 





V ISCONSEIN! 65 farms, 15,000 acres wild land 
Corn, dairy, clover belt. Counties—Barron, 
ge Easy terms. Lowest prices. List free. 


- RIVARD, Turtie Lake, Wisconsin 
ICHIGA WRITE for my list of corn, clover 
and alfalfa farms in Southern 


Michigan. 8. V. KR. HAYES, 208 Ashton, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. : 
ORN and clover farms—Waseca and Biue 


4 Karth county, southern Minnesota. Write for 
free list. SCHROSDER & YAGER, Waseca, Mina. 
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WALLAC ES’ FARMER 





VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS © 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. . 


Order through your 


veterinarian or 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


drug- 








The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 
Sold under a positive guarantee since 1°9%— 
your money refunded if it fails. First 
write for a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


It describes Lump Jaw and ~ gt how 
Fleming 's Actinoform is to be used. A book of 
192 pages, containing 67 illustrations and yee 
mation upon almost two hundred subjects per- 
taining to horses and cattle. We believe it 
to be the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe givenaway. Durable leatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, U.. 
BSORB INE 


J .B A ee ae Le 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
[NON-PUISONOUS]) 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
Gout. Concentrated—only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 

W. F. YOUNG, P, U. F.. 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


MINERALE 


HEAVE¥ea:s 
COMPOUND 





























to give satisfaction theo —— 
fficie>t for ordinary 


Free 
$3 3 ne ace es epatens 
ge su 
400 Fourth Ave., shure, Pa Pa. 


mNERAL WEAVE, REMEDY co., 


Rides Like An Auto 


The New Patented Harvey watwer Springs are 
made just like the finest automobile springs. They 
absorb alithe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 
tiding spring wagon. A set on your wagon will enable 
fy you to get your perishable produce to market 74 
lin first class conditionalways. Insist on Har- 

vey’s. Uf your dealer can't supply you write 
us forfree catalog and price list. 


Harvey Spring Co., 753-1 7th St., Bacine, Wis 
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| Veterinary Queries 








SCOURS IN PIGS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 





“IT have a bunch of forty sucking pigs 
that are five weeks old, that have been 
scouring the past three or four days. The 
scours are nearly white, and the pigs 
seem still to keep their appetites. These 
pigs have just started to come to a trough 
of milk of their own, and they also eat 
some corn. The sows get nearly all the 
corn they want to eat, together with all 
the alfalfa they want. I have also been 
giving the sick sows eight gallons of 
skim-milk and a pound of tankage per 
head daily. Two years ago, I had a bunch 
of pigs that acted this same way, and I 
lost nearly all of them, in spite of every- 
thing I could do, If the ration I am feed- 
ing is not right, please advise me as to 
what I should use, when corn is 65 cents 
per bushel, oats 50 cents per bushel, tank- 
age $2.50 per cwt., bran $1 per cwt. » Shorts 
$1.25 per cwt., and oil meal $2 per cwt.’ 

Scouring almost invariably means that 
something is wrong with the feed, altho 
occasionally it is caused by germ infec- 
tion, and once in a while it is a result 
of exposure to cold and wet. Pigs five 
weeks old may be scouring either because 


wrong with the mother’s 
‘ause something is wrong with 
feed. Our correspondent is 
the sows very heavily on nitro- 
genous feeds. In addition to free access 
to alfalfa hay, the average sow is getting 
a little over a gallon of skim-milk and a 
pound of tankage. We advise reducing 
the skim-milk to about three quarts and 
the tankage to one-half to two-thirds of 
a pound per sow daily. We would make 
sure that the skim-milk is either uniform- 
ly sour or uniformly sweet day after day, 
both for the sows and for the pigs. 
Changing back and forth from sour skim- 


something is 
milk, or bec 
their own 


feeding 


milk to sweet skim-milk is a common 
cause of scours. If skim-milk is fed to 
pigs which are sucking their mothers, it 
is important that the same amount of 
milk be given day after day. Irregularity 
in this is likely to cause trouble, espe- 
cially if a very large amount of skim- 
milk is given one day and very little the 
next. ©ur correspondent would do well 
to considerably reduce the amount of 
skim-milk in the ration. of the young 
pigs. 


The common line of medical treatment 
is first to give a physic, and then to fol- 
low this up with something to tighten the 
bowels. A good physic for the ordinary 
300-pound brood sow is four to six table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil. For the pigs, a 
good physic is a dose of one grain of 
calomel, followed by a_ tablespoonful of 

istor oil. After the physic has taken ef- 
fect, tighten the bowels by giving each 
young pig a raw egg mixed with five to 
ten grains of subnitrate cf bismuth twice 


daily. Or, instead of the subnitrate of 
bismuth, use one-half teaspoonful of pare- 
goric or three or four drops of tincture 
of opium, If the tincture of opium is to 
be given thru the sow, and not to the 
pigs direct, give her about two teaspoon- 
fuls of tincture of opium mixed with ten 
grains of tannic acid and some flour gruel, 
Give this dose twice daily for three days, 
or until the scouring ceases, In mfld 
cases, two tablespoonfuls of lime water 
mixed with each pig's slop is a help. 

Some cases of scouring seem to be 
caused by germs. In very young pigs, 
the germ enters the body thru the navel. 
Scouring caused by germs is almost im- 
possible to cure, The only line of treat- 
ment is prevention by absolute cleanli- 
ness and frequent use of disinfectants 
around the pens. 


FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“One of my ewes has been crippled. She 
died, and we examined her and found her 


legs yellow from her toes to her knees. 
jetween the toes, the tissue was decayed 
and smelled badly. What was the matter 


with this ewe, and what could have been 
done for her?” 
This ewe was evidently affected with 


foot-rot, altho it does not seem probable 
that foot-rot alone was sufficient to cause 
her death. Simple foot-rot results from 
something getting caught between the 


toes, but there is a more.serious kind of 
foot-rot which spreads from one animal 
to another. Our correspondent should 
watch the rest of his sheep carefully, to 
make certain that none of them are af- 
fected with the contagious form of foot- 
rot. If any signs of foot-rot appear in 
his other sheep, he should separate the 
healthy ones from the affected ones at 
once. It is a good plan to make the 
healthy ones pass thru a trough contain- 
ing four inches of a solution made by 
dissolving one pound of calcium chloride 
in three gallons of water. <Any of the 


sheep which are affected should have the 
diseased tissue pared away, and should 
then be stood for tén minutes in a strong, 
warm solution of copper sulphate which 
is deep enough to cover the hoof. Three 
pounds of copper sulphate in five gallons 
of water make a solution of aVout the 
right strength. A powder which is made 

















by mixing four parts of carbolic acid crys- 
tals, two parts of tannic acid, and ninety- 
four parts of exsiccated alum should be 
applied to the diseased parts in case it 
is not convenient to allow the sheep to 
stand in the copper sulphate solution. 





ABORTION IN BROOD SOWS. 
correspondent writes: 

“My sows have been farrowing from ten 
to twenty days ahead of time, and their 
pigs dead. I have been feeding 
corn and slop.” 

There are two kinds of abortion in 
brood sows, as in other domestic animals, 
namely, the accidental and the conta- 
gious. Accidental abortion is due _ to 
blows, falls, ete. If number of sows 
have piled up in a small hog house to 
keep warm, abortion may follow.  Slip- 
ping on the often causes abortion. Oc- 
casionally something in the feed brings on 
the trouble. Some grades of oil meal 
seem to cause abortion, and several years 
ago there were numerous complaints of 
tankage. 

When 
there 
is a 
gious. 


An lowa 


come 


a 


ice 


number of sows abort, 
is reason to expect that the trouble 
true disease, and therefore conta- 

No sure cure is known, but some 
of our readers claim that they have se- 
cured excellent results by feeding the 
sows which were expected to abort, five 
drops of melted crystallized carbolie acid, 
every third day, in a slop. The dose 
should be increased to ten drops after the 
first week. All aborting sows should be 
separated from the herd. 

It is impossible to give our correspond- 
ent any very definite advice. If he keeps 
these sows, they may prove to be all 
right with their next litters, but there is 
always a chance that the trouble will 
hold over, and if it is at all convenient, 
we would advise fattening the sows which 
have aborted, selling them, cleaning up 
the premises, and buying new stock. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS, OR LUMPY JAW. 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I have a pure-bred Jersey cow that 
has had a lump on her jaw for over a 


any large 


year. It neither gets any larger nor does 
it secrete pus. Do you think that this is 
lumpy jaw? If so, would her milk do to 


use for dairy purposes? She has a young 


calf. Is there any danger of the calf be- 
coming affected thru her milk?” 


Not all cows that have a lump on their 
jaw are necessarily affected with true 
lumpy jaw or actinomycosis. 3ut of 
course, every cow with a lump on her jaw 
should be suspected. In our correspond- 


ent’s case, however, the probabilities are 
that this lump has developed as the result 
of a bruise or something of the sort. In 
true lumpy jaw, the swelling generally 
increases in size, and eventually secretes 
a yellowish pus. 

The fungus which causes lumpy jaw 
does not scem to affect the milk. How- 
ever, we would not care to use the milk 
of a cow affected with true lumpy jaw, 
altho it would probably he safe and would 
be perfectly al right for the calf. In 
order for our correspondent to be abso- 
lutely certain about this case, he should 
call in a good veterinarian, who, by cut- 
ting into the lump, should be able to 
make an absolutely certain diagnosis. 

JOINT-ILL IN CALVES. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with my calves? 
They first go lame in the left hind leg, 
and then in a couple of days go lame in 
the right hind leg. They swell some, but 
not to any great extent, from the knees 
upward, They only live a couple of days 
after they go lame in the right leg. They 
die without any struggle. They were 
sucking the cows, and eating nothing in 
addition, except possibly a very little 
sweet clover hay from a_ stack about 
which they had been running in the day- 
time. The swelling practically all goes 
down before death. The two which have 


died sucked as usual in the morning, and 
were dead by milking time at night. They 
were very gaunt, and walked in a wobbly 
manner.” 

While we can not be certain, it seems 
probable that these calves were affected 
with joint-ill. The disease germs enter 
either thru the navel at birth, or thru 
the mouth, and, instead of attacking the 
digestive system, as is often the case, 
settle in the joints, and possibly infect 
such internal organs as the liver, lungs 
and heart. Joint-ill is a very serious 
trouble, and most of the affected animals 
die. Prevention is the most important 
point in handling this trouble. Concern- 
ing prevention, our article in the issue of 
March 24th, concerning navel disease, 
joint-ill or scours in newly-born animals, 
gives quite complete directions. We do 
not have much faith in the so-called 


cures for joint-ill, but publish the follow- 
ing as a guide, from the government book 
on diseases in cattle: 
“Treatment is in the 
The slighter forms may 
with tincture of iodine; 
of biniodid of mercury (one dram) and 
lard (two ounces) may be rubbed on the 
affected joints daily until they are blis- 
tered. In case of swellings containing 
matter, this may be drawn off thru the 
nozzle of a hypodermic syringe, and the 
following solution injected: Compound 


main antiseptic. 
be painted daily 
or an ointment 

















—_ 
tincture of iodine, one dram; distilleg 
boiled) water, two ounces. Inte -rhally, 4 
calf may take five grains Of quinig tw 
daily, and fifteen grains of hyposulpyl 
of soda, or twenty grains of sallicylate 
soda, three times a day.” 
Joint-ill, navel disease and w 
generally develop only during the fir 
months of life, and, as a rule, during 4, the 
first week or so following birth, If oy 
correspondent’s calves are more thay 
month old, the trouble may be due 
some other disease. If he thinks there j 
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hite 8004 


a possibility of this, he es call jp 
good veterinarian to make a careful diag, 
nosis. 

SIDE-BONE, 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I would like reliable information abent 
a side-bone on a stallion. What jg thy 
cause? Can side-bones be taken away! 
Are they hereditary from either Daren? 
In what way do they impair the value y 
a horse?” 

The lateral cartilages of the cofin bone 
which may be felt just above the hoot 
head on either side, are somewhat elast{s 
in normal horses. Sut if these Cartilages 
are bruised, they may stiffen, hecauge of 
@ bony deposit, and in some caseg they 


become turned to bone. 
causes lameness. 

In heavy draft horses, side-bones Some. 
times develop without any appurent cayg 
Some think that the great weight causs 
the cartilages to spring outward, and fp. 
ally to become bony. Side-bones which 
develop in this way oftentimes cause no 
serious results. Side-bones always impair 
the value of a horse to some extent, be 
cause there is always a possibility that 
they will cause lameness. They ’ damagy 
the value of a stallion, because there isa 
chance that the tendency toward gid. 
bones will be transmitted to the offspring 

Once a side-bone has developed, then 
is no way of removing it; but by the uy 
of blistering or firing, it is oftentimes poy. 
sible to prevent further development of 
the trouble. 


This process Often 








Warranted te Give Satisfactien, 


Gomhbault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


fe Pas ae “at rut * 
Has Imitators But No Competitors, 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 

Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Oapped Hock, 

Btraine Tendons, Foun er, Wind 

Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 

Ringbone and other bony tumors, 

Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 

Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 

Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 

As a Human Remedy for Rheuma 
Sprains, Sore Throat, ‘etc., it is invalua 

very bottle of Causti i sold i 
‘Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,0 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by 
om, charges —_, with full directions for 

use. Send for: descriptive circulars, 
Tea lua onials, etc. dress 


The sapenepaililitene Co., Cleveland, 0, 


——_————— 


Rubs on All Sides 


No Valves to Leak 


Let your hogs do the 
oiling themselves. 
oes Get this latest, 0 
improved New 
Oiler at, speci low 
price. an 

or thick oil. No valve 
to leak; no § = 
delicate parts. 
cow continuous rece 
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Climax oul 
Sure vermin killer fie 
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CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES kind. In bulls there are two sons of Imp. | Countryside Farm is one of the most in- | esting engine book descriptive of all the 
pATES Earl Eric that stand out conspicuously as | teresting and enjoyable places to visit if ; engines will be forwarded by the Cushman 
SHORT-HORNS. herd headers. They are Examiner E. 2d | interested in good live stock and fine | Motor Works, of 852 N. Twenty-first St. 

C. Lewis and W. C. Children and Erinor. The former is in a class by | farm buildings, of any place we know of. | Lincoln, Neb., on request. An excellent 

Apr. ae atta eal J. E. Mann. Wood. | himself... He has scale and real Angus | Write or call on Mr. Murray if wanting | idea of how the engine works on the bind- 
Council Blutts, Pe eae em character. His dam, Imp. Exam., is a | @ good bull. His card appears elsewhere | er can be gained by referring to the illus- 


j lowa. 
bin —Whitsitt Bros., Preemption, Ill. 


21—Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 
AM Assn., Aledo, II. 
Apr. g1—W. C. Prewitt & Sons, Clarks- 


lie, Mo. 
an M. W. Myers, Beeman, Iowa. 
May 30—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
, Cc. J. McMaster, Altona, II. 


6—C. - 
mo s—Cahill Bros., Roekford, lowa, 
June 22—American short-horn Breeders’ 


Association, Sioux City, lowa. 
Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, lowa Salls, 
Bg W. KE. Abbey, Hawarden, Towa. 
Feb. 21-22 lowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, lowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
t1and12—Chas. Escher, Jr., and 
——o & Ryan, South Omaha, Neb. 
-25—Angus Breeders’ Association, at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Apr. 26—Angus Breeders’ 
Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 27—Angus Breeders’ 
Sioux City, Io 
May 2—Angus 
St Louis, Mo. 
May 24—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 


May 25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
May 17—W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
HEREFORDS, SHORT-HORNS, ANGUS. 
May 2, 3 and 4—Annual Spring Bull Show 
and Sale, Mt. Pulaski, IIL; W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, Manager. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
May 26—Leonard McMullin, Sikeston, Mo. 


Association, at 
Assocjation, at 


wa. 
Breeders’ Association, at 





ecial Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinge advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requtring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper oon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, iowever, can usually be inserted if received 
ag late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


E. J. Heisel, Fremont, Iowa, makes a 
specialty of high-class Percherons. Write 
him if interested in buying, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


©. T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, Iowa, offers 
Polled Durham cattle, Percheron and 
French draft horses. See ad and write 
for particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


W. 8. Corsa, the well-known importer 
and breeder of high-class*Percherons, at 
Whitehall, I1l., sends us a copy of a letter 
received from the secretary of the Inter- 
national Award System of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, which reads as_ fol- 
lows: “I am sending you the blue ribbon 
offered in the Percheron class of the 
horse show, section 29, to which you are 
entitled, the award being premier cham- 
pionship for breeder.”” Mr. Corsa is very 
proud of this award, and it adds another 
to his many ribbons won in the state 
shows. 


THE ESCHER & RYAN ANGUS SALE. 


This is a last reminder of the sale of 
4 sensational lot of Doddies to be sold by 
Messrs. Chas. Escher, Jr., and Escher & 
Ryan, of Botna and Irwin, lowa, at South 











Omaha, Neb., April 11th and 12th. Not 
just a few top females are listed, but 
ninety of them. Sort them down to the 


ten poorest females, and you would still 
ve ten head that would make a most 
desirable foundation upon which to found 
& good herd. With seven hundred head 
from which to select this offering, it is 
= necessary to pick anything but good 
ofes. If Charlie Escher ever made a mis- 
take in putting up a sale offering, it is 
the fact that he has sold too many calves 
at foot with their dams. Too many people 
have gotten two head for one at these 
Sales, to be to the best interest of he 
eschers and Escher & Ryan. For in- 
Stance, in this sale there will be forty- 
five calves go with their dams. No other 
place that we know of can one go and 
find that many calves thrown in. It sim- 
ply means that the day following one’s 
Purchase, it is worth more money than 
When he bought it. The cows are getting 
Closer to calving again, and the calves at 
Side are growing into more money. Just 
remember that no loafers are offered in 
fene Sales, We mention a few of the 
fonales, Which are but a sample of the of; 
sans: ,Imp. Pride of Bardrell 4th; great 
— depth and smoothness, and very 
Blnke eg round. Blackbird Jessie is a 
of Bale daughter of Imp. Black Jester 
po lindaloch, and we believe we are 
will he Saving that no better Blackbird 
isa da offered anywhere this year. Ebline 
vail ‘aughter of Imp. Prince 1ith of Brae- 
4, and out of Eblight of Cherokee, the 


best breeding : : 
branch, ane cow that ever left Long- 


Sensati She is the grand-dam of the 
of his onal sire Eston of Denison. One 
cham oct being Blackcap Bertram, the 
er that sold last fall for $3,000. 
a Denison is in the Escher herd, 
ella for sale at any price. He is 
of meted in this offering. In speaking 
ackcap Jessie, we omitted to state 


that her dam sold in Mr. McHenry’s sale 


jor $710, A bull calf from Blackeap Jessie 
herd ho retained in the Escher herd for a 
one bull. Every calf she raises is a good 


chy ackbird of Alta 7th is one of the 

made eee Bine Ribbon Blackbirds that 

Brand 4. tory in the Fstit herd. She is a 

point Specimen, desirable from any view- 
- An 


_An Erica that should bring out 
of Tretition is Entella. She is a daughter 
DP. Eston of Eshott, and out of a 


d 

aityereer of Imp. Earl Eric and Imp. Eda- 

thru, a ey Dell. She is Erica thru and 
» and a typical representative of her 





cow that will remain in the herd as long 
as she lives. She is not being priced. 
Ebrito of Homedale 4th is an April yeare 
ling that would do credit to the show 
ring. He is just about as straight a calf 
and as smooth as they make them. He is 
by Judge of Lonedell and out of Erinna of 
Homedale 2d. Prince Felzo and Kildeer 
are two sons of the grand champion 
Prince Felzer, and both Prides. The for- 
mer is out of Pure Ito Pride, by the cham- 
pion Prince Ito 2d. The latter is a very 
thick, rugged bull out of Kidlet, a splen- 
did representative of the K Pride family. 
Evergreen Lad is a choice October year- 
ling of the highly prized Evergreen branch 
of the Trojan Ericas. He is a son of 
Berneo and Evergreen of Cherokee 3d. It 
would be hardly possible to picture the 
wants of a man in the market for Angus 
cattle that could not be supplied at this 
sale. Large cows with large calves will 
sell, the kind that looks good to everyone. 
And the beauty of it is they are just what 
they seem to be. The men behind this old, 
reliable instituion are built on the groad- 
gauge and on the square, which explains 
everything worth knowing. By address- 
ing a letter or postal to these gentlemen 
at once, it will be possible to receive a 
catalog before the sale. The final an- 
nouncement appears with this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


CAHILL BROS.’ SHORT- HORN SALE. 


Messrs. Cahill Bros., of Rockford, Iowa, 
claim June 8th for their annual Short- 
horn sale. They will sell about fifty head 
at that time, of mostly Scotch cattle 
many of which are the get of their noted 
bull Merry Goods. A few will be by the 
new bull Sultan March, and also a few 
choice ones by Missie’s Sultan. There 
will be a liberal number of very high- 
class young bulls included. Messrs. Ca- 
hill, as many of our readers already know, 
own one of the largest and best herds of 
Scotch cattle in Iowa. Recent sales of 
young bulls as reported by these gentle- 
men are Cherry Goods, to Jos. Lyons, 
Waucoma, Iowa, at $200, and Scottish 
Goods, to G. W. Heisler, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, at $250. A few others are being 
priced at similar figures that are really 
worth more money, as their best bulls 
are Still on hand. If looking for some- 
thing good, we suggest an early visit to 
Cahill Bros.’ herd. Ask them to put your 
name on their mailing list for a catalog.— 
Advertising Notice. 


HALE’S PERCHERONS AND 
BELGIANS. 


Mr. Wm. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa, is 
one of the most reliable Percheron breed- 
ers in the business, and is offering our 
readers high-class Percheron and Belgian 
stallions. In making a change in his ad- 
vertisement, he writes: ‘Sales this win- 
ter have been good. We sold a good 
three-year-old staNion of our own raising 
to go to Texas, and a large three-year- 
old was shipped to Montana early in the 
season. <A pair of home-bred and an 
imported four-year-old stallion we bought 
of the late Chas. Aveline, of Nogent, 
France, Le Ratrou, was sold to Ray Allen 
of Aredale, Iowa. These should do the 
vicinity a lot of good. John Thompson, 
of Paullina, Iowa, after looking all win- 
ter, selected Kassis, the great six-year- 
old, 2,100-pound Percheron and show 
horse we had been using in our stud. We 
have seven imported and five home-bred 
stallions left among them four-year-old 
Percherons that weigh 2,200 pounds, and 
Belgians 2,200 pounds, big boned, sound 
and right. We are making special in- 
ducements to reduce our number. See our 
horses and be convinced. A satisfied cus- 
tomer is our best advertisement. See our 
ad in another column.’’—Advertising No- 
tice. 


COUNTRYSIDE FARM SHORT-HORNS. 


Young bulls are being offered for sale 
on another page of this issue by Mr. Geo. 
W. Murray, of Estherville, Towa. Mr. 
Muray is proprietor of Countryside Farm 
—which is one of the most elaborately 
equipped stock farms in northern Iowa, 
and is well stocked with high-class Short- 
horns, Pereherons and Duroc Jerseys. The 
Short-horn herd is headed by the great 
bull Straight Goods, the best bull ever 
sired by Carter’s Choice Goods, and one 
of the best Scotch bulls of the breed to- 
day. His dam, Butterfly Rosemary, is a 
daughter of Imp. Rosemary. To indicate 
the class of a breeding cow Butterfly 
Rosemary is, we might state that another 
son of hers sold publicly for $700, the 
price as was paid for Straight Goods, and 
one of her daughters sold in the same sale 
for $900. Straight Goods has the scale 
which so many of our present day bulls 
are lacking. He has depth of body and is 
short of leg. We have known this bull 
from the time of his birth, and have long 
regarded him as one of the top Short-horn 
bulls. His get is uniformly good. The 
young bulls being offered are all by 
Straight Goods. The yearlings especially 
are a choice lot. They are from good 
Scotch-topped cows and are strictly a 
business lot of bulls priced where_ any 
farmer can afford to use them. Mr. Mur- 
ray is not asking as strong prices for his 
bulls as others are for the same quality. 
It was Mr. Murray who purchased three 
of the top Scotch cows at the Walpole 
dispersion last December. We are pleased 
to report that each has a good calf now. 
One has a bull calf by Gloster Cumberland 
that promises to make a herd bull equal 
in value to his dam, which cost $400. In 
Percherons, Mr. Murray purchased state 
fair prize winners to found his stud upon, 
and all he now has are very choice. He 
might price a yearling stallion weighing 
1,600 pounds. His Duroc herd is headed 
by Top Notcher Model, a_son of the fa- 
mous High Model and the well known 
brood sow lady Top Notcher 9th. A full 
brother to Top Noteher Model sold in the 
Shanks sale last fall for $200. Forty 
spring pigs have already put in their ap- 
pearance, al by Top Notcher Model, and 
a number of sows are yet to hear from. 





in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
ABBEY’S SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


Mr. W. E. Abbey, of Hawarden, Iowa, 
has decided to postpone his public sale 
of Short-horns from May 23d till Decem- 
ber 5th next. This leaves him with a 
dozen bulls to dispose of at private treaty. 
In color, all are red. There are a few 
just turned two years, or nearing that 
age, the balance being a little younger. 
Nearly all are by the senior pure Scotch 
herd bull, Billy Sunday, a son of Red 
Archer, and out of Lady Early Bud, the 
dam of the Powell show bull, King Cum- 
berland 3d. Among the bulls offered are 
two very choice ones that are of the pure 
Scotch Victoria tribe. One is Victoria's 
Count, by Prince Archer, and- out of 
Countess Victoria 4th, by Lord Missie. He 
is a bull of much _ thickness, very low- 
le and a head denoting Short-horn 
eharacter. He is just turned two years. 

Other is Victoria’s Duke, a July 
yearling by Billy Sunday, and out of 
Silver Lake Victoria, by Good Lad, he by 
Imp. Choice Goods. This is a very top 
notch calf. He has few faults. He should 
develop into a real high class herd bull. 
Mr. Abbey is quoting attractive prices on 
his bulis in order to move them at once. 
Those in need of same should get in touch 
with him at once. Mr. Abbey also breeds 
Duroc Jerseys. He has 120 pigs to date 
that give unusual promise at this writing. 
They are mainly by his noted boar Chief's 
Defender. Some good ones, however, are 
by Casey’s Illustrator, the young herd 
boar. We also noticed some good litters 
from sows he had bought that were by 
Cherry Orion King, Educator Again, 
Golden Model 19th, Royal Select, Huff- 
man’s Choice, etc. Mr. Abbey recently 
purchased the noted herd boar and first 
prize winner, Blue Ribbon Model. A lot 
of good things may be said about both 
Mr. Abbey’s Durocs and Short-horns. His 
card begins with this issue.—Advertising 
Notice. 

THE GEORGE SHORT-HORNS. 

Some extra nice bull calves by his herd 
bull, Selection, International grand cham- 
pion, and son of Avondale, are offered by 
G. H. George, Monticello, Iowa, who has 
one of the best herds of Scotch Short- 
horns in the west. Mr. George advises 
us that these bulls are from extra good 
cows of the most fashionable Scotch 
breeding, and some of them are entered 
in the futurities at Des Moines and Chi- 
cago. If sold, the right to show, would of 
course go to the buyer. Mr. George re- 
ports sales of good bulls to Watler Rohlt, 
Bennett, Iowa; James Ferrier, St. Charles, 
Minn.; Hopfe & Dugan, Lansing, Minn.; 
Eugene Goodale, Lake City, lowa; John 
Hosch, Cascade, Iowa; Fred Harken, Mon- 
ticello, Towa; Frank Davis, Fayette, Iowa; 
and Christensen & Petersen, of Calamus, 
Iowa. Mr. George's farm adjoins Monti- 
cello, and he invites those desiring to buy 
good Sohrt-horns to come to see him. 
Our readers will find him a mighty good 
man to do business with, and perfectly 
reliable in every way, as well as having 
good cattle.—Advertising Notice. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BUSINESS SHOWS 
SPLENDID INCREASE. 


Charles Gray, the well-known secretary 


of the Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn., 
writes: “Our association has just made a 
comparison of the first quarter of this 


year with last year, and for the past five 
years, covering the same period. The 
figures show that registrations have in- 
creased 43 per cent this year over the 
same period last year, and our member- 
ship enrollment has increased 50 per cent 
over the same period. Registrations and 
memberships have increased 43 and 48 per 
cent over the same period for five years. 
This phenomenal increase promises still 
greater for March, and Aberdeen-Angus 
trade thruout the country is strong. Two 
hundred and fifty to three huné~ed bulls 
will be cataloged for the association sales 
at St. Joseph, April 25th; Omaha, April 
26th; Sioux City, April 27th, and St. Louis, 
May 2d.” Our readers desiring to know 
more about the Aberdeen Angus sales can 
obtain full information by writing Mr. 
Gray, Chicago, lll.—Advertising Notice. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS SHORT-HORN SALE 
APRIL 13TH. 


Remember the Short-horn sale at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, April 13th, to be held 
by H. C. Lewis and W. C. Children, of 
that place, and J. Kk. Mann, of Woodbine. 
The sale will be held at the Lewis farm, 
which is on the street car line. Forty- 
five head will be sold, eleven bulls and 
the rest females, the announcement and 
particulars of which were given last week. 
Write H. C. Lewis, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


THE LIGHT-WEIGHT CUSHMAN GAS.- 
OLINE NGINE. 


A gasoline engine which saved many 
farmers hundreds of dollars last year, by 
enabling them to cut the grain that it 
would otherwise have been impossible to 
cut, is the Cushman. The big feature of 
Cushman engines is that they weigh only 
49 to 60 pounds per horse power, that 
they are throttle governed, the engine 
using only the power that is necessary. 
Any farmer who had an engine on his 
grain binder last year will tell you that 
it more than paid for itself, and that he 
would not think of going thru another 
season, even tho it were not a wet year, 
without the binder engine. The beauty of 
the Cushman engine is that it is just as 
good for other work on the farm as for 
cutting the grain, and you can put it to 
work for any job on the farm requiring 
more than hand power. The binder engine 
weighs only 165 pounds, and the weight 
on the other end of the machine is bal- 
anced by the simple cone water cooler on 
the front of the binder. ‘The eight horse 


power double cylinder Cushman only 
weighs 220 pounds, and the fifteen and 
twenty horse power double cylinder en- 


gines weigh in proportion. A very inter- 





tration in their advertisement on 

569, and there are also suggestions for 
running the washi machine with .this 
engine, which will prove interesting to 
many housewives.—Advertising Notice. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR CORN PLANTER? 


Within another week, a good man 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will wom 
their corn planters for use in the field. 
We suggest to our readers who have not 
already investigated the condition of their 
planter, that they go over it, and decide 
at once whether or not they will want a 
new planter, getting full information con- 
cerning the planters advertised in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. The four-wheel planter 
is the especial feature of the Hayes Pump 
and Planter Co. advertising, of Galva, Hk, 
the Hayes four wheel planter having been 
in use for a number of years, and having 
a splendid record for satisfactory serviee. 
Some of the-reasons why it is popular 


‘with corn. growers are mentioned in the 


Hayes advertisement on page 569, and 
they will be glad to answer any questions 
ou may wish to ask with regard to plant- 
ng problems, and will also be pleased to 
forward you the catalog, which goes into 
‘detail with regard to their Hayes four 
wheeled planter. A postal card will bring 
it.—Advertising Notice. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS ON BUILDINGS. 


Books giving practical information with 
regard to building and handsome plans 
for all styles of homes, have been issued 
by the Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 
354-1454 S. Second St., Clinton, Iowa. The 
special advertisement of the Curtis Com-- 
panies on page 579 gives particulars con- 
cerning the attractive books they have 
issued, reproducing one of the homes 
about which the booklet tells, and gives 
a list of the things in the line of build- 
ing material which they manufacture. For 
the convenience of those desiring their 
book, a coupon has been placed in thetr 
advertisement, which can be used, and 
they will deem it a favor if you will men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing, as 
they want to know from what source their 
inquiries come. As the Curtis Companies 
point out, in planning a home, there are 
a thousand things to consider, and the 
purpose of their book is to help home 
builders to forget nothing, and get con- 
venient, economical and better built 
homes. Their motto is: ‘‘We are not 
satisfied unless you are,’’ and they take 
a pride in their products which is above 
the mere making of money therefrom.— 
Advertising Notice, 


A DESIRABLE MOTOR OIL. 


One of the best known motor oils on 
the market is Polarine, the product of the 
Standard Oil Co., of Chicago, Ill. The 
manufacturers point out that Polarine 
costs less when ordered by the half bar- 
rel than when purchased in small quan- 
tities, and they make a suggestion that 
you try a half barrel of Polarine. They 
are satisfied that you will be more than 
pleased with the satisfaction it gives in 
lubricating the motor, and that it will 
mean your using Polarine regularty. They 
have issued some interesting literature 
with regard to Polarine, and with refer- 
ence to the lubrication of the automobile, 
aud other machinery requiring good oil, 
which they will be glad to send to any 
reader of our paper upon request.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


THE PLAYER PIANO. 


With the player piano, you can have 
the most beautiful instrumental music in 
the home. You can secure the old favor- 
ites, such as the Suwanee River, Tenting 
Tonight, Old Black Joe, Star-Spangled 
Banner, ete., or the most classical music 
if desired, and even a small child can play 
them almost perfectly. In fact, you will 
be surprised how the children will be able 
to play the piano player, and how much 
pleasure the Whole family will get out of 
it. One of the best known player piangs 
is the Bent, made by the George P. Bent 
Co., 214 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, and 
they ask the privilege of sending a book- 
let describing this player piano, and «also 
a very interesting and instructive booklet 
on “Tone and Touch,’ ’and ‘‘Piano Con- 
struction,” which they have issued. There 
are four bopks in all mertioned in their 
advertisement on page 580, and for the 
convenience of those who desire them, 
they have placed a coupon in their ad- 
vertisement, a square being placed oppo- 
site the name of each book, so that you 
can mark the ones you want.—Advertising 
Notice. 


THE KING EIGHT CYLINDER AUTO. 
MOBILE. 


An exeellent idea of the King eight- 
cylinder automobile, selling at $1,350, can 
be gained by referring to the advertise- 
ment of the King Motor Car Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., on page 567, and either a 
postal card or letter request to the King 
Co. will bring their handsome catalog il- 
lustrating and describing the car and the 
famous engine in detail. What the King 
Motor Car Co. would like to have you do 
after receiving this catalog is to take the 
letter of introduction which they will be 
glad to send you, to their nearest dealer, 
and secure a ride in the King Fight. They 
want the dealer to take you out where 
there is a bad hill, one that you think is 
mighty hard to climb, and show you how 
easy it is for the King to pull even ‘the 
most difficult hill on high speed. They 
want you to have him throttle the car 
down, and note how the car runs at the 
lowest possible speed on high. They call 
your particular attention to the ease of 
operation of the car, to the cofnfort which 
it provides, to the cantilever springs, the 
steady and constant flow of power. 
catalog will give you an idea of the car, 
and the car itself will show you just what 
it is and will do. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when asking for the cata- 
log will be heartily appreciated.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
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We have some extra good bullaof breeding age and 
younger for sale, also a few choice cows and beifer 
calves. Can furnish grade cows and heifers, sired 
by or bred to our herd leaders, Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, Imp., and Diploma’s Executor 134082. 

Farm adjoins town. Write for price list. 
AKMAGH JEKSEY FARM, , 
GEO. W. SEEVERS, Prop. E. S. WARREN, Mgr. Oskaloosa, Ea. 





RED POLL. 


ee EEE 
Bullis— Red Polied— Bulls 

Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roap Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-borns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


Algona, lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over Ofty cows and heifers in berd average over 
20 ibs. A.R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited 
McHKAYW BHROS., ‘aterloo, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


err ee 





See eee 


Polled Durhams 


Bevera! bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Weeansult you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
One July and four November yearlings 
—sons and grandsons of prize winners. 


L. S$. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


POLLED HEREFORDS. 


See 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


Double standard, 11 to 12 months old. They are 
chotce individuals and lead to the best strains. 


D. C. MAYTAG, Laurel, lowa 


TAM WORTHS. 


Laurens, lowa 











——— — —_— —_— —_ — —_ — — — — — ——eeEEOm>™>? PAPAL LALA 


We offer a choice lot of Oct. 
TAMWORTHS pigs in numbers and sex to 
sult. They are great, roomy 
felluws and mostly sired by Appalachian King and 
College Boy’s Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 








SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa state fair 
winner. Also young Amgus bulls, sired by 
Black Emerald. 
H. H. HEED, 








Marengo, Iowa 








ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmonat Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAKY, 
Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


Five good, husky bulls from 13 to 16 mos. old. Also 
females bred or with calves at foot. We breed for 
size and quality. The large, young Blackbird bull, 
Bredo 2d 178271. in service. Write or come. 

W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 





Williamsburg, lowa 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for oe and Cattle. 


ame, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Heres St. Chicago 








AUVOTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent witb no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MESSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
S18 Wainut St., Hansas City, Mo. 








J, L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maiatain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, IOWA. 


H. $. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season, 


H. $., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CLEAR FIELD, 


























The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every staillon owner needs the **Handy’’ 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACES’ 
FARMER, Dea Moines, Iowa. 











1LOWA 
LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
e 5 Harlan. Iowa 


MARK W. EDDY“ STOCK AUCTIONEER 


FONTANELLE, IOWA and breeder of Duroc 
" 


Jerseys and Sbort-horns 
0. S. JOHNSO 











LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
TIPTON, IOWA 





POLAND-CHINAS. 

















A Book for Ford Owners 


The Model T Ford Car 


Its Construction, Operation 
and Repair 





A new book of nearly 300 pages devoted entirely to 
explaining the operating principles of every part of 
the Ford Automobile. Complete instructions on 
driving and maintenance. Thorough and easily un- 
derstood illustrated instructions on repairing. Writ- 
ten by an expert driver and repairman and told in 
plain words. Every Ford owner and every dealer 


and repair man needs this new book, It will be 
worth its cost many times over. 
Over 100 illustrations, nearly 400 pages. Well 


bound fn linen cloth cevera. 
all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


Price only $1.00. Send 








15 Big Type Poland- 
China Gilts 


Bred for April and May farrow. 
#35 to $40 each. 
Send check and we will ship 
what you want or return the 
check. 


J. A. BENSON 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Visitusorwrite. Pocahontas county, north- 
west Lowa, where big types originated. 


POLAND-CHINA 


BOAR PIGS FOR SALE 


of last August and September farrow, weighing up 
to 200 pounds. Just right for immediate service. No 
better breeding—no better pigs, A right price for 
quick sale. Address 


HENRY BROS. CO., 











Sheldon, lowa 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


eee 





Big Boned Poland-China Fall Boars 


to offer, of extreme big type and big breeding, the only kind we ever raised. We have 50 head of 


August and September farrow. The greater part are large enough for immediate service. 


Again and Ruebel’s Jumbo. Prices, $20, ¢25 and 630 
fer quick sales. One outstanding Aug. pig et $100. 


Sires, Longfellow 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, Archer, O’Brien Co., lowa 





HORSSS.’ 





Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


We have on hand a very good collection of stallions, ranging from two to six 
These stallions are good enough 


years old and weighing from 150u to 2300 pounds. 


to go to the shows and take their share of the winnings. 
Every one guaranteed a 
Will make spectal prices for the next thirty days, to make room for 
Barns ip town. 


Newton, lowa é 


breeding stallions, and priced to sell. 
breeder. 
others coming on. We have no mares to gell. 


CRAWFORD & GRIFFIN, 


Extra good 











E. J. HEISEL, 








PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 
Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines. 
Fremont on M. & St. L., and C. B. & Q. R. R. 


Ten trains daily through 




















find any other place. 





| NOW HAVE 65 HEAD OF MAMMOTH JACKS 


that cannot be equaled anywhere in the world for size and quality. 
When you walk around among’the jacks you feel as though you 
were walking around among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. 
this to {mprese upon you that my jacks are so very Jarge that they more than 
mneet the requiremente for size in your community, something you seldom 

If you have a stallion you do not need, I can use him 
in exchange for a jack if you can come at once. 
touring car, truck and medium sized gas tractor plowing outfit. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor, 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


lam saying 
In exchange can use a good 


Cedar Rapids, lows 





Grand View Stock Farm Imported Percheron and Bel 





an Stallions, 


Standard colors, 4-year-olds, weighing 2000 to 2250 lbs. All 


big boned, good actors, sound and tried bréeders—colts to show. 


Ten stallions fit to head any herd {p 


America. Have*a few mares and home bred stallions for sale of above quality and weight, Have been in the 
business 30 years. Horses are fully guaranteed. We will not disappoint you. These horses are priced to sell 


and are selling. 
appointment. 


If you see them you will buy. 


Wire us when coming at our expense. All trains met by 
M. A. HALE, Anamosa, Iowa. 25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Including senior ani grand championship on 
Farceur, best Belgian stallion, any age; also first 
on Farceur and his get, first on Farceur and three 
mares, (mares by Farceur); and had junior cham- 
pion Belgian stallion, a home-bred two-year-old; also 
juntor champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham- 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand champion Bel- 
gian mare. 14 championships, 10 grand champion- 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 11 other prizes and medals 
were won by the Param ount exhibit at this greatshow. 

Am now offering mares and stallions of the 


Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 
Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mi. north of Hud- 
son and 9 mi. southwest of Waterloo. Address 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Black Hawk County, lowa 





+ ] . 

We Don’t Misrepresent 
and that is why we have sold one of the colts we have 
been advertising in this paper. We have one left, 
and he is a right good one; was two years old last 
July, is black with star, sound, 16 hands high, and 
weighs 1830 pounds; he has good style, good back 
with well sprung ribs, well muscled; bas a good. 
heavy flat bone of good quality; in fact he fe a very 
thick bullt, rugged colt with lots of quality, and has 
license to be big, since he is a late colt. He is from 
regular breeding, imported stock, and priced to sell. 
A. & J.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 

STALLIONS 


BELGIAN srt hcares 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. (Our large farm is 
operated exclusively. by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America, To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, Independence, la. 








Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and 
mares for sale, ranging in age from comiag twos 
to four-year-olds. More bonegsize and quality for 
the price than you often see. Farm 1+ miles from 
town, on main line of Rock Island and Interurban 
railroads, 17 miles east of Des Moines. Call or 
write, mentioning this paper. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


NORWOOD FARM 


Clydesdales, Percherons 
and Short-horns 


Stock now for sale includes high class Clydes. 
dale stallions and Short-horn bulls. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS 


FOR SALE. Weanlings, year- 
lings and two-year-olds. All are 
by Imp. Jou Jou 82228, 4 
2200-1lb. horse, and out of the two 
mares, Frances 8$23:7 and 
Liddy 82320. All of ourown 
breeding and heavy boned, quality 
colts. You will buy them if you 
see them. 

M, C. BITTERMAN & SONS, 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft anda@ 
Morgarm horses. Stock for sale. 














Nora Springs, lowa 








20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Mostly Percherons; also Percheron mares and fillies, 
farmers’ prices, $200 and up. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, lewa 


Glydesdale Stallions 


and mares, tacluding Imp. Sir Joseph 13204. 
JAS. SPEAR, Stanwood, lowa 








LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIANS 


The Largest Belgian 
Breeding Establishment 
We won more prizes than any 

other at Iowa State, Minn. State 
and Frisco World's Fairs, 1915. 

We have a large collection of impo 
Belgian stallions, 5-year-old, 1950 to 2350 Ibs. 
Strawberry roans, blue roans, sorrels, bays. Amert- 
can Belgian stallions, coming 3 and 4, 1700 to 2300 Ibs. 
Choice young mares. 1916 free catalog ready. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lows 
Eight mileswest of Cedar Rapids. 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 


Stallions and mares and fillies for sale. Stallions 
mostly coming threes. Some older, including ten 
that weigh over atoneach. Come and see them at 
farm and at barnin town. Write, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


HART BROS., 








Osceola, lows 





~— 
tallions 


Percherons and Belgians, 
two to six yearsold. Ten 
4-year-olds ton and better. 
Many others that willmake 
ton horses. None better 
for less mon 


SINGMASTER & WALKER 
Sioux City, lowa 


Glover Leaf Farm Percherons 


FOR SALE 


Aged ‘wares, yearling stallions and weanling stud 
colts. Mares all bred to 2200 Ib. Intrepide. Mares 
are regular breeders and broke to work. Prices rea- 
sonable. Inepection invited. Farm two miles est 


PETER J, TISSERAT, Perry, ova 


f i 1s egy 
| 29 ton and 2200 Ib. 4 and § yr. olds, 
| 44 coming 3s, 41 coming 2s, 29 registered 
| Mares for sale. 19 Belgian stallions 
| Fast trafns all directions. 
ral FRED CHANDLER, 
| Route 7, Chariton, lows 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Addresé 
J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES- 
TER WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Iowa. 






























REGISTERED JACKS 
15 head—s broke to serve, good performe 
ers; black -with white points, 144 to 
16+ hands high. Good breeding. sired 
by such jacks as Orphan Boy and King 
Edelene. One out of Belle of the Grand 
Champion. T. WELDON RAGSDALE, Shelbina, Mo. 





Se 
Reg. Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
Two, three and four years old, 1600 to 2000 Ibs.; guar 
anteed breeders; blacks, grays and chestnuts. Price 


$300 and up. Come at once. 
DR. H. A. ALCORN, ADAIR, 10WA 
Reena 


RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and ve 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable pric 


IG type Poland-China fall boars. Big, smooth 


fellows of Aug. and Sept. farrow. Ready ton 
Come or write. H A. HOHLSDORF, Cresco, 10 


For Sale—Imp. Percheron Stallion 


Forced tosell. R. B. BURLETT, Osceola, 10¥8 














MULE FOOT HOGS. 
Registered berd- 
Mule Foot Hogs 3:20 ci 


Teady. H.C. ALLOWAY, Elisperry, 3% 








Please mention this paper when writing 


———__——9 
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April 7, 1916. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(37) 593 





Y GAS FOR THE FARM 
COOKING BY OME. 


i as cooking ranges and hot 
Carbide now made possible by new car- 
S jants, making cookimg in the farm 
ide on practical as in the city home. As 
b= of our readers know, the Union 
most Sales Co. are manufacturers of 
en carbide, the product coming in 
eo) drums, which has been used by 
= mobile owners, by owners of acety- 
auto! lighting plants, etc., all over the 
lene try. The drums last indefinitely, pre- 
couling the carbide until opened. The 
Loabhe Carbide Sales Co. do not sell the 
Up ode ‘plants themselves, but they have 
roe) it their business to give those in- 
terested reliable and accurate information 
ith regard to the carbide plants, and if 
she install a gas cooking and 


, want to 3 - 
fehting system in your home, they will 


> o have you write them, and they 
be gia pase just how to go about it, and 
W eommend plants for the use of their 
carbide which they: know will prove sat- 
“factory. Their page advertisement on 
< ge 565 will be interesting to our readers, 
ou we would deem it a favor if they 


/ address all inquiries with regard to 
ae giants to the Union Carbide Sales 
(o., Country Home Dept. 8, People’s Gas 
Bldg. Chicago, or, Forty-second Street 
pide, New York City.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

TILE FOR FARM BUILDINGS. 


gome very. interesting literature has 
peen issued by the Adel Clay Products 
(o., Dept. 395, Adel, Iowa, with regard 
to building barns, silos, corn cribs, and 
homes with their Adel Irontile. *““Modern 
Homes,” “Hog Houses, “Corn Cribs, 
“Hen Houses’ and “The Silo Book’’ are 
the titles of the bulletins which they have 
jssued. These bulletins give splendid in- 
formation with regard to putting up vari- 
ous Duildings with hollow tile, or build- 
ing blocks. The Adel Clay Products Co. 
can give you the names of users of their 
Adel Irontile, to Whom you can write, and 
find out how satisfactory the buildings 
are, and they have also issued a complete 
catalog, besides the bulletins mentioned, 
which they will be pleased to send you on 
request. Undoubtedly, a number of our 
readers will remember their_hollow block 
corn crib at the Iowa State Fair, and also 
their silo. If you will tell them of the 
parn or other buildings you have in mind 
puilding this year, they will be glad to 
help you plan it, and to give practical 
and helpful suggestions.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SILOS WITHOUT GUY WIRES. 


A stave silo without guy wires is the 
feature to which the Vernier Silo Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, call particular atten- 
tion in their advertisement. Another fea- 
tuer is the door which makes Vernier silos 
air-tight, and yet they are easy to open 
and close. There are other good features 
about this silo, about which they will be 
glad to tell you, and they have issued a 
little booklet telling of the features above 
mentioned, as well as the others, and 
they will be pleased to have you write 
for it. It is none too early to investigate 
silos if you have in mind buying, and it is 
likely that those who place their orders 
for silos early this year will save a good 
deal, as silo material is hard to get, and 
after the present supply which is on hand 
has been exhausted, it is likely prices will 
increase. We suggest therefore that our 
readers who need silos this season should 
place their orders early, and that they will 
save money by so doing.—Advertising No- 


tice, 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 
TRACTORS. 


The Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., of 
La Porte, Ind., with branches at Des 
Moines, Iowa, have issued a number of 
interesting and practical booklets on their 
line of tractors and the advisability of a 
tractor for the Iowa farmer. ‘They invite 
our readers who are interested in tractors 
this year to get in touch with them. The 
tractor to which they call particular at- 
tention in this issue is the Rumely Gas 
Pull, which weighs 11,000 pounds, and 
Which can be turned in a fifteen-foot 
circle, and having a speed varying from 
two to three and one-half miles per hour. 
It has fifteen horse power on the draw- 
bar, and thirty horse power in the belt, 
and they have rated the tractor conserva- 
tively in giving this horse power. They 
will be glad to tell you about his tractor, 
and also about heir famous Oil Pull trac- 
tors, the Rumely traction plows, and the 
he tprpose small farm tractor, their 
threshing machines, steam engines, hull- 
ers and huskers.—Advertising Notice. 


KILL THE GOPHERS. 


A very convenient and satisfactory poi- 
Son for gophers will be found in the Kill- 
‘m-quick gopher poison of the Leo Sha- 
ee & Co. Inc., 339 First Ave. North, 
yinneapolis, Minn., successors to the 
lichelson-Shapiro Co. There are three 
ay of this poison, the 50-cent size giv- 
a enough poison for forty acres, the 75- 
— package enough for eighty acres, and 
an $125 package enough for 160 acres, 
‘uu is sold under the guarantee of re- 
Penge your money back if it does not do 
— they claim. A_free gopher book 
to had by writing Leo Shapiro & Co. 
mation — a ae also on 
a -oncern i ison.— : 
tising Notice. ing their poison ver 


SOMETHING NEW IN TIRES. 
mebuee are several new features in auto- 
ment BO ar ceng illustrated in the advertise- 
‘ity, (2 the U. S. Tire Co., of New York 
our Fee gen’ full-page advertisement on 
mous N pete. In addition to their fa- 
Cord — y tread, they show the Royal 
y sear chain tread, which is very wide- 
of Pity Ni -po the Usco tread, four types 
mobile id ures which will interest auto- 
mee “haa _An automobile owner who 
Years Pe ar pad a car for a number of 
Seemed to hi the other. day that it 
ing made pum 2utomobile tires were he- 
fore, and such better now than ever be- 
from +; that he got much longer wear 
: Pag beeen It is not 
-onst: _ this Is e case, as the 
“nstant experimentation of the manu- 


ols 








facturers, the new things in methods of 
manufacture discovered, etc., should make 
for progress. The United States Tire 
Co. will be glad to send Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers their tire booklet, describing all of 
their tires; and telling how to care for 
automobile tires, as well as the progress 
that has _ been made in the manufacture 
Me United States tires.—Advetrising 
otice. 


KNOW MORE ABOUT FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHERS. 


_The Pyrene fire extinguishers, adver- 
tised by the Pyrene Mfg. Co., of 65 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York City, are a recog- 
nized standard the country over. Insur- 
ance companies make a lower rate where 
Pyrene extinguishers are on the premises, 
and where they are carried on the auto- 
mobile, and the Pyrene Mfg. Co. will be 
glad to give you full information. The 
Pyrene extinguisher, an excellent idea 
of which can be gained by referring to 
the Pyrene advertisement on page 587, 
seils at $7.50 with automobile bracket. The 
manufacturers will be glad to give you 
full information concerning Pyrene extin- 
guishers and their use and their claim 
therefor, and also their interesting book- 
let, ‘Fire Fotos,”’ which tells the story 
of fire danger and fire protection, in a 
most interesting way. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them for 
their literature will be much appreciated, 
as the company want to know from what 
source their inquiries come.—Advertising 
Notice. 


GUARANTEED SEEDS AT YOUR 
DEALER'S. 


In order that their reliable northern 
grown seeds can be secured without any 
loss of time, Northrup, King & Co., of 
Hennepin Ave. at First St., Minneapolis 
Minn., are selling them thru dealers all 
over the corn and grain belt, so that you 
can get anything you want by calling at 
your dealer’s. In order to make it easy 
for you to select what you want in their 
seeds, they have issued a very handsome 
descriptive catalog, which they will be 
glad to send to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is enough interested to men- 
tion the paper when asking for it. Their 
seeds are put out under their Viking, 
Sterling and Northland brands, and you 
know exactly what you are buying, and 
what you can depend upon in getting 
these seeds. They tell about these brands 
in an interesting way in their catalog.— 
Advertising Notice. 


DESIRABLE MOWING MACHINES. 


It will be several months yet until it 
is necessary to buy a mowing machine, 
but it is none too early for the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer to investigate mow- 
ing machines, and to get literature with 
regard thereto. Six different mowing 
machines are made by the International 
Harvester Co. of America, and they may 
be rightfully classed under the head of 
desirable, as they have been made for 
years, and are the result of a good many 
years of successful experience in the man- 
ufacture of mowers. A postal card or let- 
ter request to the International Harvester 
Co. of America, Chicago, IL, will bring 
their literature with regard to these mow- 
ers and also with regard to I. H. C. rakes, 
side delivery and sweep, and all other 
kinds of hay tools which the International 
Harvester Co. manufacture. The _litera- 
ture is interesting, and it is worth looking 
over carefully.—Advertising Notice. 


A FREE BOOK ABOUT KITCHEN 
RANGE 


The Majestic Mfg. Co., of Dept. 14, St. 
Louis, Mo., have issued a free book de- 
scriptive of their famous Majestic kitchen 
ranges, which goes into detail in a most 
interesting way with regard to the con- 
struction thereof, and the things that 
make them so satisfactory to the user. 
Either a postal card or letter request to 
the Majestic Mfg. Co., at the above ad- 
dress, will bring this book, and it cer- 
tainly is worth asking for. Four of the 
different style ranges which they make 
are illustrated in their advertisement on 
page 578, and this advertisement also gives 
a good idea of the desirability of Majestic 
ranges, and of the malleable iron and 
charcoal iron as materials for range con- 
struction. They are quality ranges, and 
are the result of many years’ study of the 
best methods of range construction.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. ; 


A SPECIAL FLOOR STAIN. . 


The housewives on the farm who are 
lanning their house-cleaning, will be 
nterested .in Lumolite, a special product 
which stains and varnishes at the same 
time, doing both with one application. It 
is made by the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Paint Co., of 1115 South Third St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., who have issued a valu- 
able book of painting information which 
gives full particulars concerning this new 
product. They point out that Lumolite 
leaves a surface that you can walk on, 
hammer or kick, and only dent the wood, 
that you can pour boiling water on it, 
scrub it as often as you like, and it will 
not come off nor mar. They will be glad 
to send interesting particulars with re- 
gard thereto.—Advertising Notice. 


BUY A KODAK. 


A small investment in a kodak during 
the next few months will yield a big 
amount of interest in the pleasure which 
it gives. You-can buy an Eastman kodak 
or camera from a few dollars up to several 
hundred dollars, and you can get good 
pictures with any of the Eastmans. The 
small Brownie cameras take good pic- 
tures, and they cost little to operate. As 
you become more experienced, the higher 
priced camera gives greater pleasure. The 
latest thing in Eastman kodaks is the 
autographic kodak, which is so made as 
to enable you to write on the film the 
title of every picture you take. In _ this 
way you have a permanent record of the 
negative, and it takes only a few seconds’ 
time to get it. A free catalog descriptive 
of this new autographic kodak, as well as 
the Brownie cameras which sell for just 
a few dollars, can be had by writing the 
Eastman folks,—Advertising Notice. 








Recent Public Sales 


MAASDAM & WHEELER’S SHORT. 
HORNS AVERAGE $472. 


Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, Iowa, 
held the third day’s Short-horn sale of 
the circuit, and, like the other sales, it 
was well patronized by Short-horn breed- 
ers from about a dozen different states. 
The offering was widely scattered at good 
prices. The new sale pavilion, built on 
the farm for the occasion, was too small 
to seat the crowd, altho amply large for 
most sales and most years. The imported 
heifers in the auction brought the top 
prices, the top being $1,440, for Imp. 
Cathy and heifer calf. The buyer was C. 
E. Supes, of Tulsa, Okla. The imparted 
Kilblean Beauty heifer, Spicy Beauty 8th, 
sold for $1,400, to J. L. Young, of Cole- 
ridge, Neb. The other im ted heifer, 
Queen Blinkbonny, went to F. A. Gillispie, 
of Tulsa, Okla., at $930. Mr. Gillispie was 
a good buyer during the week's sales, as 
was W. S., Fears, also of Oklahoma. Much 
of the best in the sale went outside the 
state, Nebraska and Illinois being heavy 
buyers, as well as Oklahoma. Unlike the 
other sales of the circuit, the females av- 
eraged higher than the bulls, the female 
average being close to $500. Jones and 





Kraschel were the auctioneers. A list 
of sales follows: 

COWS. 
Maplelawn Claudie, May, °13; T. J. 

SE STON, MOMs cceciscceceus eve 
Clara Marr, May, ‘13; Rhynas & 

Wells, Stockport, Iowa ......... - 495 
Olaret 4th M. V., Mar., '12 (and c. 

calf); Uppermill Farm, Wapello, 

Ms 6c Saiginn's oh cue Weialedeeeciva as 540 
Imp. Cathy, Mar., '12 (and c. calf); 

€, ©. Supes,. Tulsa; O8.......:-2. 1,540 
Proud Augusta, Oct., ‘14; Alex. 

Mitchell, Jasper, Minn. .......... 925 
Claret 6th, Jan.$ “15; Rhynas &* , 

Se Orme Wey carainieoimadars 75 
Golden Sunbeam 2d, Sept., ’06 (and 

c, calf); H. C. Prince, Winside, 

1 Re Ie ee Re Pe: ee 480 
Acorn Princess 3d, Nov., '13; R.| N 

Pamrenels,: ‘OU, IC WE 4. 0.<0%6catcsios 400 
Lady Clipper, July,’14; E, W. Childs, 

Hartington, Neb. ..... pales Come aene 385 
Lavender 54th, Mar.,’14; J. D. Swick, 

merel, NOR. .cvcsscesse Sietale meas « 600 
Golden Wreath 18th, Mar., '14; J. D. 

RINE «nie ales o:6.d.414-olnvacoia al ola acca a wiatacsiats 515 
Victoria Queen, Feb "15; Alex 

SR eee ae denacens 305 
Beauty Rose, Nov., ’14; Rhynas & 

NN es acicclee ces nacbaesude cee sasas 200 
Imp. Queen Blinkbonny, Mar., '14; 

F. A. Gillispie, Tulsa, Okla. ...... 930 
Flora’s Best, Nov., '12; J. D. Swick. 330 
Royal Empress, June, '14; Carl Mauls- 

BY, S¥HeGStONn, No De secccaccecuccas 330 
Imp. Spicy Beauty 8th, May, ‘12; J. 

L. Young, Coleridge, Neb. ........ 1,400 
Lakewood Mysie, Mar., '10 (and c. 

CMR: Te. IN. MEATOOEE ccc ccccccsecs 575 
Scottish Ruby, May, '13; Carpenter 

& Ross, Mansfield, Ohio ......... 375 
Princess Broadhooks, June, ‘14; C 

H. Jackson, Avoca, Iowa ......... 325 
Queen Butterfly, Apr., '13; Rhynas 

fg, I oer eee 400 
Maid of the Mist, May, ‘14; Jos. 

Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo....... 515 
Scottish Butterfly, Feb., ’09; H. C. 

III gle> caves «6c 0sadit 4.30 base RibwueeSe 380 
Minerva Sultana 2d, Apr., '14; Rhy- 

UPS 00.5 6ccacenedunscciened 450 
June Sunshine 2d, June, ’08; J. H 

Edwards, Hartington, Neb....... 290 
Proud Princess, Jan., 15; W. S. Fry, 

Cipro Ti. w.63c«< Musee aaa 250 
Rosie 3d, Sept., °12; Wm. Herkel- 

mann, Elwood, Iowa .........-. sow «68 
Favorite Augusta, Aug., '14; C. E. 

Oe a ae inoue dascenaas 790 
Fair Beauty 2d, Sept., '14; E. W, 

re ener eer rearne 630 
Fair Butterfly 2d, Jan., '14; C. J. Mc- 

DO SR Rr ieee 800 
Empress 3d, May, ’11; C. H. Jackson 280 
Beauty Butterfly, Apr., 13; W. S. 

Bs & kale ia bias) ecole: Wiccaia! ate miassiarsiarecdsere- dace 200 
Clipper 4th, Aug., ‘14; Carl Maulsby 365 

dy Empress, Feb., ‘14; J. H. Ed- 

MOM ES 86a Cr sh cial comdradase ts 300 
Fair Acorn, Nov., °13; Rhynas & 
MG Ac oaind 4,4 x karan ace@e 6G ok - 865 
Iowa Butterfly, June, ‘14; R. N. 
WUE G o secidivlacnces eats surcauear - 225 
BULLS. 
Proud Sultan, Jan., °15; M. C. Mat- 

Sonn; Wetes; “TOR onc ce Seccoscs 350 
Sultan’s Robin, Feb., °14; Rhynas 

i | SRE ee Pa 
True Robin, Sept., ’14; Sando Bros., 

CO Ge . cacccwce EE ERED E 180 
Proud Hero, Jan., ’15; L. F. Kubuck, 

Preston, Iowa ....... obdgewdsiounees 265 
Village Farl, July, '15; Geo. Atwood 

& Some; Roscoe, TW. ..cccccscccces 650 
Proud Cavalier, Apr., ‘15; H. E 

Gallic, Bode, Towa ........... anc. ae 

SUMMARY. 


37 females sold for $18,260; aver., $493.50 
6 bulls sold for $2,055; average, 342.50 
43 head sold for $20,315; average, 472.44 





UPPERMILL FARM SHORT-HORN 
SALE AVERAGES $763. 


March 29th was Villager day at Upper- 
mill Farm, Wapello, lowa. The strong de- 
mand for good Short-horns, and the fame 
of Villager, brought a great crowd of 
Short-horn breeders from far and near. 
New records were made, and the sale will 
go down in history as one of the greatest 
the breed has ever made. The average of 
$763, and the top price of $3,325, are new 
records for Short-horn sales in recent 
years. The seven bulls in the auction 
made an average of $1,350, the highest 
Wallaces’ Farmer has ever recorded for 
any breed. Messrs. Weaver and Garden, 
the proprietors, are to be congratulated on 
furnishing this ‘record-breaking offering, 
and they greatly .ippreciate the appre- 
ciative patronage of their brother breed- 
ers. The herd bull, Village Crest, had not 
been advertised for this sale, but when 
put up, the competition for so good a 
stock bull was keen. He was bought for 


Doctor Pereda, of South America, by 
‘Secretary F. W. Harding, of the American 
Short-horn Assn., who also secured two 
head, a bull at $1,100 and a heifer at $750, 
for Mr. L. Pereyra, of South America. 
The top price for a bull calf was $1,800, 
‘for Villager’s Diamond, to head the newly 
established herd of Herbert S. Chittenden, 
Burlington, Iowa. Village Ordens was the 
next highest priced bull, and went to‘G. 
F, Gruss, of Greenfield, Iowa, at $1,350. 
The top price for females was $1,500, 
paid by Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa, for 
Wimple 3d and heifer calf. Lady Ordens 
5th, with a Villager bull calf, sold for 
$1,40, to S. A. Nelson, Malcom, Neb. The 
complete list of sales following shows 
that prices ran good all thru, and that the 
offering was widely dispersed. Colonel 
Jones occupied the block, assisted by 
Kraschel and Martin. 


COWS. 
Sweet Masta, Oet.,’14; Bellows Bros., 


Va. ee seccancem OlO 
Village Venus 2d, Jan., "15; W. A 

Washburn, Crawfordsville, Ind.... 900 
Village Stamford, Feb., °15; W. S. 

Fears, Broken Arorw, Okla........ 450 
Lady Ordens 5th, Sept., 12 (and b. 

calf); S. A. Nelson, Malcom, Neb. 1,400 
Wimple 3d, May, °'10 (and c. calf); 

Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa ....... -- 1,500 
Violet 4th, Sept., °13; America 

Short-horn Breeders’ Assn........ 850 
Ashland Gloster 8th, Apr., ’09 (and 

c. calf); C. J. McMasters, Altona, 

. J ere eS peut nee - 718 
Lodi Wimple, Sept., ’11; W. 8S. Fears 500 
Villager’s Lady 6th, Jan., '14; Mac- 

Millan & MacMillan, Lodi, Wis.... 1,000 
Vilage Baroness 2d, Jan., '14; T. C. 

Barber & Sons, Skidmore, Mo..... 650 
Roan Ribbon 4th, Mar., ‘11; J. E. 

Crosby, Tulsa, Okla. .............. 575 
Gloster Generosity 4th, July, '14; W. 

| 2 es Pre cscecee «6S 
Lady Cruickshank 8th, June, ‘14; 

J. C. Andrew, West Point, Ind.... 580 
Glamaur, Apr., '09; Fred Hall, Mt. 

Plosaant, TOWS, .csscccccece ee 
Maurine, May, '12; C. J. McMasters. 1,000 
Matchless Lass, Mar., ‘'14; C. H. 

Challand, Sehabona, Tl ......... 450 
Security, Mar., ’'13; Carpenter & Ross, 

Mansfield, Ohio ....... vdenke evcee, Tae 
Serene, Mar., ‘11; Thos. Brown 

Sons, O16, TOW cicccocscccccccese =O 
Salome 3d, Apr., '14: W. S. Fears.. 425 


Sunlight 7th, Sept., 04; J. O. Blakes- 

lee, Rapatee, Ill. ..... ene hiawca i 
Sopranbd, June, 09; J. O. Blakeslee. 1,025 
Syrian, Mar., ’14; Jos. Miller & Sons, 


WOOMMORS SEO ccccccccestucs steetene Oom 
Scottish Violet 2d, Apr., ’05; C. E. 
Churchill, Hartington, Neb........ 700 
Village Secret, Sept., "14; C. A. Saun- 
Germ, Mant, TOWN ccccccccsccesce SE 
Clipper Queen, July, 14; J. A. Kil- 
gour, Sterling, Ill. .......... ores 
Sarah, Dec., °14; J. C. Andrews..... 505 


Sumalaka 2d, Nov., ’14; W. S. Fears 460 
Malaka’s Flora, Mar., 14; Carpenter 


Ss eh arre re Seeeeccee - 440 
Susie Sultan, Oct., '14; W. S. Fears 560 
Mysie B., Apr., '10; J. W. McDermott 375 
Village Wimple, Aug., ’14; A. 

Oe rae cneueas escces -Sen 
Village Lovely, June, '14; L. Pereyra, 

South America ....... Cadesncush<« one 
Florence, Nov., '10; W. S. Fears.... 500 
Sunray, Oct., ’07 (and c. calf); F. 

ee Se errr — oe 
Caroline 3d, June, ’15; W. S. Fears.. 600 
Roan Ribbon 5th, June, '14; W. 8S. 

WO acc gcteccorscaccee cecccescceesn, See 


BULLS, 
Village Crest, Apr., °13; Dr. Pereda, 
Beunos Aires, South America.... 3,325 
Villager’s Diamond, Sept., '15; Her- 
bert S. Chittenden, Burlington, Ia. 1,800 
Freeze 


Village Favorite, Oct., '13; 

Bros., Merehall, Mint. ..cicccece 1,000 
Village Robin, Jan., '15; 

Pereyra, South America ......... 1,100 
Village Ordens, Nov., ‘14; 

Gruss, Greenfield, Iowa ......... 1,350 
Village Baron, Sept., '14; C. J. An- 
derson, Warsaw, Neb. ....... a 
Village Crest 2d, May, °15; J. 

Swell, Wishes Cal. cccccccescsece CH 





Agricultural College Open in Summer— 
During the summer of 1916, the Missouri 
Agricultural College, at Columbia, will be 
in full operation. In the past, it has fol- 
lowed the-example of other colleges, and 
has observed the regular school year, 
from September to June. It has seemed 
that the summer months are the very best 
ones for teaching certain agricuitural 
subjects, and this year it proposes to of- 
fer the regular prescribed subjects. Work 
taken will count towards any degree @ 
student may be working for. Many teach- 
ers are planning to take advantage of the 
opportunity, as it will give them a chance 
to receive instruction in agriculture with- 
out having to take any time from their 
teaching. One of the features of the sum- 
mer work will be field courses in farm 
management. Students will be assigned 
to successful farms, where studies of the 
business of farming will be made. 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 
FARMER. 


Following is a statement of the owner- 
ship and management of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, as required by the act of August 24, 
1912. 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Editors—Henry C. Wallace and H. A. 
Wallace. Business Managers—Henry C. 
Wallace and J. P. Wallace. Publisher— 
Wallace Publishing Company. Stockhold- 
ers—Estate of Henry Wallace, Henry C. 
Wallace and J. P. Wallace. No bonded 
or mortgage indebtedness. 

(Signed) HENRY.C. WALLACE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before H. H. 





Johnston, Notary Public. 
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ison, Imp. Black Jester, 





quisite lines and breed character. 





Examiner E. 2d and Erinor are two of them; both by Imp. Earl Eric. 


GREAT CATTLE—GREAT PEDIGREES 


Ask for our illustrated catalog. 


ention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


or 


Annual Offering From the World’s Greatest Herd 


ABERDEEN 
ANGUS 


110—HEAD GCATALOGUED—110 


Sale to take place at 


So. Omaha, Neb., 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April ( and (2 


20 Bulls of Serviceable Ages; a 
Few of Rare Herd Heading Quali 


Ebrito of Homedale 2d is another, a show bull ef ex- 
Ninety young cows with 45 calves at foot that champion the best the breed has produced. 


40 Blackbirds, including a number of Blackcaps; 30 Trojan Ericas; 25 Prides. Ten fine specimens of the famous McHenry 
herd, which we recently purchased, are listed. Also a few imported cows. 
Imp. Eurotas of came hone a Thickset 2d, Baden Lad, Imp. Eston of Eshott, Imp. Prince Felix, 

romo, Earl Marshall, Kelberg, Protine, Imp. Edward R., anda number of other celebrities. 
champions and sires of champions. Not an inferior individual is listed. Not one for which any excuse need be offered. Per- 
haps the largest number of 1500 to 1700 lb. cows are listed that have been pene in recent years. 
that the public is always willing to pay for a good article when they know it is right. 
use of our opportunity should we offer other than what the public expects of us. 
be held the evening of April 11th. 


CHAS. ESCHER, Jr., Botna, lowa, 


SILAS IGO, FRED REPPERT, W. H. COOPER and ARMENTROUT, Auctioneers 


Note the list of sires represented—Imp. Ear! Eric, 


Knowing this, we would not be making 
e want satisfied customers. 
Address for same either 


ESCHER & RYAN, Irwin, lowa 


of 


rince Felzer, Eston of Den- 
They are 


It has been our experience 


A banquet will 


























SHOKT-HORNS. 


Scotch | Shorthorn Bul Bulls 


Ten Scotch bulls, roans and reds, 8 to 16 months 
old; sired by Excelsior 370180, a son of chotce Sultan 
2d from noted Scotch families—Violet, Aurora, 
Duchess of Gloster and Gwendoline Cruickshank. 
Will also sell my herd bull, Excelsior 370180; age 3 
years; color, dark roan. He is of smooth blocky type 
and good breeder. Write or come and eee me. 

Farm adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS Greenfield, Iowa 


Scotch Short-horns For Sale 


We now have 17 young bulls on hand and wii! aleo 
sell some good cows and heifers. Ali Scotch and 
strong in the blood of the champion Whitehall! Mar- 
ehall, by Whitehall Sultan. Several of the best bulls 
are roans of the Crulckshank Lavender, Miss Rame- 
den and Marr Missie families. Prices reasonable. 
Inapection invited. Can ship over Rock Island, M. 
& 8t. L., Northwestern and C. B. & Q. Rys. 


KRIZER R BROS., Eddyville, lowa 








SHORT. MORNS. 





——S <P 


CHOICE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch. They are the get of our superior 
herd bull, Fitz Cumberland. One is out of 
Cumberland Countess and a full brother to Sac Cum- 
berland, and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster. Northern Empress and 
Secret families. Herd heading material. 

EK. §%. FANNING & SONS 
Sac County Nemaha, fowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Kameden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


Greenfield, lowa 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Stres, Merry Goods end Missie Sultan; 
great bulle—great sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3.000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, Iowa 

Farm near C artereville 


BAPTON MANOR : 





is olfeiing a few extra good, 
thick, red Scotch bulls sired 
by Scotch Avon 315678 (ist at Ia. state fair) and from 
dams that are from imported sires and dams of the 
most popular blood lines Our cows are very heavy 
milkers. Visit us; wecan sult you. A. C. LAN. 
= AM, Sheldon, Lowa. 


Short-horns Offered _ 


A number of good, thick, sappy young bulis, also a 
few young cows and heifers. The real money mak- 
ers—the sane people want. All nice colors. For 
particulars addres 


HUNTER “ THOMPSON, 


Dike, Iowa Iowa 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Estab! ishe d in 1872 Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
quetader 346257. Write or visit the farm 
L eno H. Kollins, Central City, 

Successor to Jordan & Dunn) 


Iowa 


20 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Reds, whites and roans; also a few heifers, tuber- 
culln tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 278291 and 
Burwood Duke 308446 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE "iss" 


ive bul's, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
nu rbot straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 

5 ESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 


Rockford, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland'’s Royal 2d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

Reans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHN ER, Cascade, lowa. 











eae HORNS. 


a 


Straight Goods : 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the@2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of yearling 
and 2 year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one outstanding white. We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


A DOZEN GOOD BUSINESS 


Short-horn Bulls 


for sale. Two especially good red Scotch Vic- 
torias. We have changed our sale date from May 
until December 5th, and are therefore making spe- 
cial prices on these bulls, Address for particulars, 


W. E. ABBEY, Hawarden, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Goods, asplendid July yearling: a Honey Flower. 
A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 
Sires, Victor of Wayside 2d and Dauntless 
Goods. The price will please as well as the bulls. 

HELD BROS. 
Ply mouth Co., Hinton. 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


Heads our pure Scotch herd of Short-horns. which fn 
the main represent the Cumberland, Whitehall! Sul- 











Towa 








tan and Choice Goods strains. They are of the 
Augusta, Victoria and Secret famlly mostly. Young 
bulls c oming on for sale. halo. Seam | STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 


SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 Ibs. milk, 554 lbs. butter; 
Beauty, 10,995 lbs. milk, 565 Ibs. butter. Test Asso- 
ciation records. Woung bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Six Scotch Short-horn bulls old enough 
for service. Write for prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, 
PIKE TIMBER 


HERD OF...... SHORT-HORNS 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


Short-horns For Sale 


Twenty-five cows and heifers and eight bulls, in- 
cluding twelve coming 2-year heifers, at $125 each. 
Call or write. 


GEO. McKERG, 


Rockwell City, lowa 











Marengo, lowa 





LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Short-horn hetfer 3 years old and helfer calf; 
Short-norn bull calves; 
calves; 


two 
two Aberdeen-Angus bull 
Hereford bull calf; Poland-China yearling 
boar; cholera immune spring pigs of the Poland- 
China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire® Chester White and 
Hampshire breeds of excellent quality 


FAKM DEPARTMENT, 
lowa State College, Ames, I Iowa 


SALES TENTED 


We make a specialty-of tenting pure breed stock 
sales anywhere in the corn belt states. Rates rea- 
sonable. Services in the ring free. 

Cc. K. BOOHER, Danbury, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
— 











STATE BREEDERS’ 
SALE 


WILL SOON BE HERE 


Consignments from the best Holstein 
herds in lowa; that means that a fine lotof 
cattle will be offered. The sale will be fa 
April—exact date to be announced later. 


SALE MANAGED BY 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Ine 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


























DUROC.JERSEYS. 


20 Duroc Gilts for Sale 


bred to sons of Migh Model and Climax to fil 
row in April Choice individuals, Prices ¢35and@# 

Send check and we will fill your order or return check 
w. J. WENDT, Remsen, lows 











CHESTER WHITES. 
Originators aie 


Famous as 
Swine 1663 


















Two 0O.L.C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Ibs. 


—s 
Why lose profits breed- 2 
ing and feeding scrub 
hogs ? Two of our O. 1. — 
C. Hogs weigh 2306 Ibs. BS 
Will ship you sample pair NY % 
of these famous hogs ontimeand « 
ive agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 
Write—to-dey- 
for Free Book, ‘ ‘Te 


Hog from Birth to 


THE L. B. SILVER C0. 
572 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland 


For Sale—Fall and Summer F Boat 


out of Wildwood Prince dame and sired by Perfect out 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me b00 iy Oe 
order for a spring boar at weaning time. sired bY 
omeitn: Bobst's Modeler. lows 
és z ton, 
0. BOBST —— a 
LC, 224 CuESTER WHITES. 
sows and gilts; prolifie. Pedigree. 
Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Sciots. 























‘il 7, 1946, 


Holstein 
fine lot of 
vill be in 
d later. 


CO., Ine. 
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RPA AL ALM 
max to fat 
8 635 and Mi 
-eturn check 
sen, lows 
ae ~ 


: of 
ators 
ous vie 


Swine 
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UNCLE HENRY’S NEW BOOK 





Letters to the Farm Folk 






SPECIAL COMBINATION RATES 


A very low combination rate is made on the Gift Edition of Letrers 
To THE Farm Fork when ordered with long-time subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. These rates apply alike to new or renewal orders: 


$2.10 for 3-year swtbscription and Letters to the Farm Folk 
$3.10 for 5-year subscription and Letters to the Farm Folk 








Add 50c if you prefer 
Name, oe nn ee ene eee eo = ee - 2-2 ee the De Luxe Edition 
f ‘ of LETTERS TO THE 
of renewing annually} PO State FARM FOLK 
——————' . @wwmmeen ne ------------ ~-----sJtGle...... 











COMBINATION ORDER WITH SUBSCRIPTION 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: I will accept your Special Combination Offer. You 


may send me the Gift Edition of Letters to the Farm Folk and send 


Wallaces’ Farmer to me each week for the number of years indicated. 


: ie sa ~ I inclose remittance of ‘ : ss 























ORDER BLANK FOR BOOK ALONE 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Please find inclosed $.........------- , for which send me 


copies of Letters to the Farm Folk in the edition marked below: 
(_] Gift Edition, 50c each. 
[] De Luxe Edition, $1.00 each 





2 . : be dom of ‘Uncle Henry” and published it in the form of Lerrers To THE FARM 
100 pages, 7x9 inches. This shows Gift Edition, beautifully bound in Fouk. “Uncle Henry” has a matured and genial philosophy that seems to be 
in brown art card and silk cord tied. 





BY THE LATE 


HENRY WALLACE 


For Twenty-one Years 
Editor of Wallaces’ Farmer 


A Series of Delightful Letters Written to the 
Various Members of the Family 


T IS given to but few men to understand, as did 
I **Uncle Henry’’ Wallace, the hearts of farm folks— 
their joys, their sorrows, their disappointments, and 
their successes. 
‘lo these personal letters Mr. Wallace gave his best 
‘thought. ‘They are pronounced by his admirers to be the 
best series of human interest articles he wrote in all his 
lifetime of editorial work. 








Among Others the Subjects Include 


The Scrap Heap for Boys 
Girls for the Scrap Heap 
The Mother on the Farm 
The Home Life of Farm Folks 
Improving the Social Life in the Country 
Work on the Farm 
Getting the Boy Started Right 
Friction in the Farm Home 
The Health of the Farm Folk 
Farm Folks and Their Neighbors 
Farm Folks Who Have Failed 
Rounding Out Life on the Farm 

















: A Few Comments From Readers 





In one book Wallaces’ Farmer has collected together much of the ripened wis- 


peculiarly American. It is composed of about equal parts of learning, every-day 

experience and optimism. There is wisdom for many others besides the farm folk 

in the letters of “Uncle Henry,’ and if this book should find its way into 

every home it would prove a stimulant to the “clear thinking and right living” of 

_—— Henry’s motto, if not to the “good farming.’’—Editorial in Des Moines 
ribune. 


Iam much pleased with LETTERS TO THE FARM FOLK. It touches the spot, 
hits the nail on the head, and is true to the life with which it deals. It will live 
long and become household words. It will be of great value to the farm folks, 
especially the boys and girls.—James Wilson, Ex-Secretary of Agriculture. 


LETTERS TQ THE F'anM FOLK is not about. farming, except as it is incidental to 

* farm life. It 14s rather the sum of observation through a long life of what is really 

the inward charm of country life, “Uncle Henry” knows farm folks, for he is one 
of them.—Denver Post. 


LETTERS TO THE FARM FOLK takes me back to the old farm home and the days 
of my boyhood, I wish I had had it then. It will make many dark places light to 
the boys and girls and to their fathers and mothers.—A. F. Woods, Dean Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, University of Minnesota. 


LETTERS TO THE FARM FOLK fs full of helpful suggestion and stimulus. I wish 
it might be placed in the hands of every farm boy and girl.—Johnson Brigham, 
Iowa State Librarian. 


The practical philosophy of LETTERS TO THE FARM FOLK Is so applicable to us 
in our every-day life on the farm.—Mrs. Ada C. Wortman, Author. 
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At Last 


the ‘Balanced’ Tire 





The greatest forward step ever made in pneumatic tires 


On January 8th, in the Saturday Evening Post, we announced 
that at last we had made pneumatic {rubber tires more like other 
dependable articles of merchandise. 


Stop and analyze this state- 
ment—“more like other depend- 
able articles of merchandise.” 


Unless backed up by results, it 
would be almost commercial sui- 
cide for a tire manufacturer to 
make such a statement. 


Now we are ready to tell you 
the reason for this fearless confi- 


dence in our tires—the reason for 
the gigantic sales increases of our 
tires since September last. 


Many months ago we finally 
worked out and began producing 
the completely ‘balanced’ pneu- 
matic tire—the heretofore un- 
attainable goal of every tire 
manufacturer. 


To be 109 per cent. efficient, a tire must be absolutely ‘balanced’— ' 
that is, the rubber tread and the fabric carcass of the tire must give ) 


equal wear. 


‘Balance’ the tire maker’s goal 


To have perfect ‘balance,’ the 
rubber tread must have enough 
resiliency to absorb road shocks 
that tend to disintegrate the fabric, 
and still must have the toughness 
to give long wear. 


Too much toughness reduces 
resiliency; too much resiliency 
sacrifices toughness. 


Probiem—find the ‘ balance.’ 


Full rubber-tread efficiency 
demands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of resi- 
liency and toughness. 


Full fabric-carcass efficiency 
demands a 506-50 ‘balance’ of 
fabric layers and rubber—a union 
that will make tread separation 
impossible, 


Full, complete tire efficiency demands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of the 
rubber tread and the fabric carcass—neither may be stronger nor 


weaker than the other. 


This is the goal we have reached 


By producing this complete 
‘balance’ between resiliency and 
toughnessinthetread, and between 
fabric and rubber in the carcass, 
we have secured 100 per cent. 
efficiency in United States Individ- 
ualized Tires, or absolute ‘balance’ 


of wearing quality in both rubber 
tread and fabric carcass. 


By September last, these abso- 
lutely ‘balanced’ United States 
Tires began to be “felt on the 
market.” 


Since September, sales have increased steadily month by month up 
- to the recent highest increase of 354 per cent.—this tells the story. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 




















